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McLaughlin Director 
of Empire Trust Co. 


The Money Problem In Planning 


Donald H. McLaughlin, Vice- | 


President and Director of Cerro 


de Pasco Copper Corp., has been | 
elected a Director of Empire Trust | 


Co., according 
to an an- 
nouncement 
by Henry C. 


dent. 

Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin was 
Chairman of 
the Division of 
Geological 
Sciences and 
of the Depart- 
ment of Geol- 
ogy and Geog- 
raphy, Har- 
vard Univer- 
sity, from 1935 
| to 1941. At 

that time he 

was appointed 

Professor of 
Mining Engineering and Dean of 
the College of Mining, University 
of California, In 1942 he became 
Dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing at the University of California, 
with which the College of Mining 
Was united. He resigned as Dean 
in July of 1943 to become asso- 
ciated with Cerro de Pesco Cop- 
per Corp. He is also a Director 
of Homestake Mining Co. During 
the past five years he has also 
served as Consulting Geologist to 
these companies, San Luis Mining 
Co, and others. 


In This Issue 


OHIO SECURITIES section on 
Page 796. 

SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSO- 
CIATION material on page 804. 





D. H. McLaughlin 
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Dealers 


Hirsch, Lili & Co. 


Members New Yor! ck Exchange 
and: other Exchanges 


Lendon - Geneva Rep. 





25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland 


Brunie, Presi- 





A Post-War Economy 


By DR. IVAN WRIGHT 


Professor of Economics, Brooklyn College 
Member, Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy 
Formerly Visiting Professor of Political Economy, 
The University of Toronto 
Sometime Special Executive of the New York Stock Exchange 


Planning for the post-war economy is essential. 


The shock of 


the many abrupt changes necessary in the transition from the war 
to a peacetime economy may be lessened by such planning if this 


planning is done carefully and intelligently. 
of this country before did we have so many planners. 


Never in the history 
Fortunately, 


almost everyone has ideas on some plan. Some research has been done 


and some of © 


these plans 
are undoubt- 
edly of great 
merit. While 
individual 
plans and the 
plans of or- 
ganizations 
set up by the 
state and fed- 
eral govern- 
ments may 
contribute 
very valuable 
aid, the really 
important 
plan which 
will dominate 
and to which 
all other plans 
will be sub- 
sidiary, it ‘seems, must be that 
plan or planning done by the 
federal. government. Recently, 
Speaker Rayburn announced, at 
a conference of mayors in Chi- 
cago, that he intended to appoint 
a bi-partisan committee of the 
House to frame legislation for 
peacetime prosperity. He said 
that this committee would draw 
into one common pool informa- 
tion on these vital post-war fac- 
tors: 

1. Conversion speeds, unem- 
ployment, and rate of reemploy- 
ment. 

(Continued on page 800) 
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Actual Trading Markets, always 


thru finest contacts in 


Over-The-Counter 


Securities 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Co. 
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45 Nassau Street New York 5 
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Future Of Air Transportation 


Executive Vice-President Of Transcontinental & West- 


'ern Air, Inc., Declares Enormous Volume Of Business 


Handled by Our Grand Total Of Only 186 Airplanes 
In 1943 Possible Only Because Of Intense Utilization 
Of Equipment—Sees Expansion Of Industry Requiring 
New Capital Of $700,000,000 By 1954 


By E. LEE TALMAN* 


Air transportation is a thrilling and exciting business. 


Thrilling, 


because it symbolizes man’s continuing conquest of time and space; 
exciting, because of the adventure of crossing oceans and deserts 
and continents in a matter of hours; exciting, because of the indi- 
vidual perspective which flying brings to us all; exciting, too, because 
it means that you and I, not our grandchildren or our children, 





Should Price Fixing And Rationing 
Be Extended Into Post-War Period? 


The “Chronicle” recently requested various personal- 
ities in government, business and financial circles to express 


their views as to whether the® 





one can tell what conditions will 


existing price control andjbe at that 


rationing measures should be | | time, 


continued in = peacetime. 


Aj | that when the 
considerable number of the ‘post-war pe- 


but it 


seems to me 


| transportation 


|riod comes we 
expressions received were will have still 


|| is exciting, too, 








given in the issue of Feb. 17, 
starting on the first page of 
Section 1, and’ we _ present 
herewith another group of 
the opinions adduced by the 
symposium. Others will be 
published in subsequent is- 
sues.— Editor. 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 
U. S. Senator from Oklahoma 
With respect to extending price | 


‘ 
| 





fewer goods 
and much 
more money 
or buying 
power with 
which to pur- 
chasesuch 
goods. 

In the event 
rationing and 
price fixing 
should be re- 
linquished at 
the end of the 
war, then the 
people would be able to bid for 
‘the scarce articles which would 





Sen. E. L. Thomas 


fixing and rationing into post-war | cause prices to rise abnormally; 
period, of course at this time no hence, it is my opinion that both 
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~ but you and I, 


shall lunch in 
New York and 
dine the same 
evening in Los 
Angeles, shall 
week - end in 
Europe or, if 
we wish, we 
may circle the 
globe in less 
time than we 
now take to 
cross the At- 
lantic by 
steamer. Air 





because of the 
multiplicity, 
complexity 


E. Lee Talman 


j}and scope of 
its problems. 


But air transportation is thrill- 
ing and exciting in a much more 
important sense — because no 
business exceeds ours in oppor- 





*An address delivered at the 
18th anniversary dinner of the 
New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation held on Feb. 17, 1944, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

(Continued on page 794) 
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Inflation In Urban Lang Municipal Bond Comm. 
Consolidated Mach. Tool Units In World War IT Of NSTA Annnounced 


The complete roster of members 
Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. By HOMER HOYT* of the Municipal Bond Committee 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & So. > : : | i 

4 Director of Economic Studies, Regional Plan Association, ort srs f 


4’s & Common “ oa 1 
New York City $ 


Kearney & Trecker 
Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Pittsburgh Hotel, 5’s, 62 & ’67 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Mitchell ¢ Company member New Tork Stok schon 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 


WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 


















































Axton-Fisher Tob. A & B Du Mont 


Laboratories 





The prices of urban and agricultural land alike depend coil 
capitalized net income, but the forces causing a rise in the net income | 
attributed to city sites, do not always coincide, in point of time,)? 
with the factors tending to raise the net income of farms and — i 
the prices of the two species of ‘real estate do not necessarily rise 
or fall at the same time or in the same proportion. 

“In fact,? “ 
during World in the relative position of urban 
War I, the and agricultural real estate was 
prices of ur-, the decline in farm prices at the 
ban real estate very time when there was a great |' 
remained al-| migration of workers to the cities, 
most station-| which were enjoying a post-war 
ary, while the industrial boom.” 
sales value of The question now is whether 
American’) the availability of savings of over 
farm land_ $50,000,000,000 and the fear o’ 
doubled be-| future increases in the genera! 
tween 1910) price level, which is now inflat- 
and 1920.| ing farm land prices, will. like- 
Then when. wise cause increases in urban land 
the sales value prices. There is a fundamental 
of urban land difference in the factors operating 
in American during the war to control net in- 
cities, with a comes of farms and city proper- 
population of ties. The prices of agricultura! 
30,000 or over, products have been allowed to rise 
rose from 
$25,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000 
from 1920 to 1926, the value of all 
farm land dropped from $55,000,- 
000.000 to $37,000,000,000. The 
cause of this remarkable reversal 


How Is Invasion Likely 
To Affect The Market? 


The coming event that is casting the biggest shadow on ithe 
securities markets at present probably is the expected United Nations 
invasion or invasions in Western Europe. This is the event that 
is regarded as the necessary prelude to bringing the war in Europe 
to a successful conclusion, which in turn should be followed by a 
successful conclusion to the war in Asia. 


The actual date of invasion® 
naturally remains a well-kept; beyond doubt, there may or may 


military secret, and even guesses 0t be a lengthy interval of 
at it are discouraged by the| struggle before decisive success is 
censorship authorities. Of the| Won. 
two unknown factors—when the The Italian collapse occurred 
invasion will begin, and when its | months ago, but the Allied armies 
success will be assured—the iat-| have not yet entered Rome. The 
ter is, of course, by far the more, | defense of “Fortress Europe” has 
wital. - _ been planned much more substan- 
Cc worn Ys Invasion a tially by the Germans, and the 
onsidering the long period o 
preparation and the unity of pur- | public has been warned by the 
pose pervading the leaders of the Military authorities to be pre- 
United Nations, especially since! pared for harrowing casualty, lists. 
oa conferences - ed and Official announcement of the ac- 
eheran, it may be assume : : 
the invasion will get under way tual a ne: prea: at any 
at the most propitious moment it| time. What will be its reception 
is possible to foresee. Yet, while | by the stock market? 
(Continued on page 795) 
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of the National Security Traders 
Association is as follows, the As- 
sociation announces: 

Thomas Graham, The Bekers 
Bond Co., Louisville, Ky., Chair- 
man. 

J.. Wallace Kingsbury, Kings- 
bury & Alvis, New Orleans, La., 
Vice-Chairman. 

Raymond V. Condon, B. J. Van 
Ingen & Co., Chicago, [ll.; Joe H.|};— - 
Davis, First National Bank, Mem-|} |) 
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*A Summary of An Address Be- 
fore Tax Institute Symposium: at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y., on 
Feb. 7, 1944. 

(Continued on\page 805) 
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NASD 5% Rule Threat To Post-War 
Employment And Small Business 


By PHILIPP H. LOHMAN, Ph.D. 


(Dr. Lohman is Associate Professor of Economics at Miami Univer- 
At present, he is a contributing editor of 


sity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Time Magazine while on leave. 
York University, and is a member of Economists’ National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy—Editor.) 


As regards internal administration, the key notes in government 
today are confusion, lack of coordination, and a colossal tendency to 
drift by following the least line of resistance. 
grant that a partial explanation of this phenomenon is the tremen- 
dous structural change which we experience in our social and eco- 
nomic environment. But the same characteristics of confusion, lack of 


<.. 
ws 


coordination, 
of efforts, and 
drifting apply 
un fortunately 
to American 
business. 

At present, 
a handful of 
men are 
fighting the 
good fight for 
all those who 
believe in the 
spirit of free 
private enter- 
prise. I am 
referring par- 
ticularly to 
the _ protest 
lodged by the 
New York Se- 
curity Dealers 
Association against the 5% profit 
limitation philosophy announced 
in October, 1943, by the National 
Association of Securities Dealers. 
The Maloney Act of 1938, which 
resuscitated the NIRA code au- 
thority in the investment field by 
creating the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, clearly stipu- 
lates that “an association shall not 
be registered as a national securi- 
ties association unless it appears 





P. H. Lohman 


to the Commission (SEC) that the 


rules of the association assure a 
fair representation of its members 
in the adoption of any rule of the 
association or amendment thereto, 
the selection of its officers and 
_ directors, and in all other phases 
_ of the administration of its af- 
fairs.” The high-handed manner 
in which the 5% rule was put 
over and the lack of any repre- 
sentative character of the NASD’s 
governing board spell a clear-cut 


violation of the intent of Congress. 
This situation and similar in- 
stances in the past involving other 


State 0613), 
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He is also connected with New 


To be fair, one must 








‘\ities are in difficulties, the auto- 
‘|mobile industry says “no skin off 


jand hence the country 





types of American business illus- 
trate the lack of coordination of 
thousands of individuals who are 
otherwise paradoxically enough 
in complete agreement on funda- 
mental policies. When public util- 


our necks.” When the very exist- 
ence of the American capital mar- 
ket is threatened, the American 
Bankers Association does not bat 
an eye. And so on ad infinitum! 
Reference shall be made later to 
the vital effect the NASD profit 
limitation rule (to call it that is 
really a misnomer in as much as 
it really does not represent the 
consensus of the association) has 
upon business in general in gen- 
eral, particularly on the smaller 
business establishments. If they 
are in trouble, big business will 
likewise suffer eventually. 

It is the writer’s intention here 
to point to the long range effects 
of a profit limitation and the bid 
and asked disclosure rules, But 
one of the problems encountered 
here immediately is a noticeable 
lack of coordination among busi- 
ness as a whole. Of course, busi- 
ness does not constitute a homo-| 
geneous group; not any more 
than farmers or labor or any other 
group. There is much friction 
among diverse business groups 
and quite properly and necessar- 
ily so. But business must come to 
a fundamental understanding, and 
that soon, as to what the frame of 
our society should be within 
which the “market higgling” 
shall take place. 

It would be advisable for busi- | 
ness to act through a representa- 
tive body, a sort of advisory coun- 
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threshold of a momentous year. 


the available 
information as 
carefully as 
the old pros- 
pectors had to 
sift the sands 
in order to 
find the nug- 
gets of gold. 
I do hope that 
| I am not add- 
ing to the con- 
fusion. My 
sole objective 
is to stimulate 


sound think- 
ing. 
I don’t wish 


| to minimize 
the problems 
of bond in- 
vestments, but with supply and | 
demand making long- term U. S. 


Dr. Wm. Edwards 


ties are too well known to need 


but only an opportunity, and as in 
every opportunity, there are risks 
and obstacles to be overcome. It 
provides no easy tools, no clearly 
marked highways, no fixed rules 
certain in their application. It does 
substitute a general and flexible 
set of principles applicable to 
changing investment conditions 
for the restrictive concept of either 
the statutory legal investment list, 
or its cousin, the narrowly inter- 
preted law, with its defensive, 
Maginot line psychology and its 
preoccupation with the past. 

The Massachusetts rule has en- 
dured for over a century without 
basic alteration, through war and 
reconstruction, boom and depres- 
sion, inflation and deflation, and 
there seems no reason to presume 
that it will not adapt itself equally 


well to whatever is to be the form 





How Aggressive Should Our 
Investment Policy Be At This Time? 


By DR. WILLIAM F. EDWARDS* 


I have a feeling of deep responsibility in presenting a discussion 
of the outlook for securities at this particular time. 


We are on the 
There is much to be concerned 


about in handling investments, and the responsibility of those who 
help supervise the investment of other people’s money is great. 
times are confusing. The news and public statements are confusing. 
| We must sift 


The 





© 
|Governments sell only fractionally 
above par, and the U. S. Treasury 
pegging the bonds at a minimum 
of par, a condition I believe cer- 
tain to exist for some time after 
the war, the bond investment 
problem is largely one of account 
requirements and individual se- 
curities. The questions for this 
| discussion are, should we hold and 
‘buy common stocks; and if so, how 
/aggressively? 

| Being practical investors, we 
| know that the action of the mar- 
'ket itself must be given proper 
| *A summary of a speech de- 
livered by Dr. William F. Ed- 
wards, Economist for Naess & 
| Cummings, before the New York 
Society of Security Analysts on 
Feb. 14, 1944. 

(Continued on 1 page 806) 








Investing Trust Funds Under 
The Prudent-Man Rule 


By RICHARD P. CHAPMAN* 


The stress of finding suitable and productive investments for 
trust funds under prevailing bewildering economic and political cir- 
cumstances has quickened general interest in the prudent-man rule 
as practiced in Massachusetts and elsewhere. 


These current difficul- 


cataloging for this audience. The 


prudent-man rule, however, offers no ready-made solution to the 
investment problems of a trustee,® 





'of our future social and economic 
order. 

The trustee is held to a high 
standard of conduct, but at the 
same time is offered a relatively 
unfettered opportunity to do as 
good a job as the time permit. He 
is placed on a footing with men 
of prudence and seasoned judg- 
ment in the community, free to 
use all of his native powers of 
inquiry and analysis and to apply 
the results to the problems at 
hand in the light of his accumu- 
lated experience. Thus he has the 


*An address delivered before 
the American Bankers Association 
Mid-Winter Conference held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Feb. 10, 
1944. Mr. Chapman is Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. 


(Continued on page 812) 
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5 [ICHTENSTEI 


AND COMPANY 


Give Money To The 
RED CROSS 


Give Blood To The 
RED CROSS 


99 Wall Street, New York | 








Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 








TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 








Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


INC, 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 











*Du Mont Laboratories 





| Moxie Co. 
Mokan “‘A”’ 


“Memo on Request 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn, 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, N. Y. 1-2480 




















TRADING MARKETS 





Stromberg-Carlson 
Gisholt Machine Co. 
Bartgis Brothers 
Haloid Co. 


Hwiélo= 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell Systems Teletype NY 1-84 











SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 



































Pacific Coast 
Securities 


WYETH & Co. 


‘Since 1893’ 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





cil. This. would benefit . business 
in two 
(Continued on page 814) 


—_- 


Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 








Panama Coca-Cola 
$1 dividend 
paid January 15, 1944 | 


Dividends 1943—$4.50 
. 1942— 3.65 


Approximate selling price 32 | 


| Hort ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 

VUembers N..Yy Security Dealers Assn.' 
'74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y.! 
Telephone: _ Teletype: | 
\BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375 

















| American Cable 
and Radio 
Warrants 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 

Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp «Co. 


ACTUAL TRADING | 


| 
i} 
| 
it 
| 


MARKETS 


Stromberg Carlson 

Emerson Radio 

Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Vertientes Camagucy Sugar 
Moxie Com. & Pfd. 

Elastic Stop Nut Com. & Pfd. 
Mokan “A” 

*Du Mont Laboratories “A” 
*Merchants Distilling 
*Crowell Collier Pub. 

P. R. Mallory 

Consolidated Textile 
Peoples Light & Power Pfd. 
“General Instrument 
“Hartford Empire Co. 
Maryland Casualty 

“Long Bell Lumber 
“Southwest Lumber Mills 








Botany Worsted “A” and Pfd. 
Southwest Lumber Mills 
Triumph Explosives 

Pollak Manufacturing 
Lanova Corp. 

South Shore Oil 

Hearst Pfd. 

Auto Car 

Remington Arms 

Aeronca Aircraft 

American Export Airlines 
-Eastern Corp. 

Magazine Repeating Razor 
*Great American Industries 
R. Hoe & Co. 

*Kellett Aircraft 

Loft Candy 

Majestic Radio 
*Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 

Northeast Airlines 
Northrop Aircraft 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
Rohr Aircraft 

United Cigar Whelan 
Vicana Sugar 

Giddings & Lewis 

Warner & Swasey 

Bendix Home Appliances 
Haloid 

*Richardson 

* Haskelite 

*Doyle Machine Tool 
*Metal & Thermit 

A. E. Staley 

Auto Ordnance 

Harvill Corp. 

Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
Consolidated Dearborn 
Amer. Radio & Cable War. 

















Missouri Pac. 4s, 514s, 5's 
Central R. R. of N. J. 4s, 5s 
Frisco 4s, 442s, 5s 
Chicago, N. W. 434s 
Baltimore & Ohio 4's, 5s 
Morris & Essex 4's 











Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
*Central Electric & Tel. 
Se=uthwest Pub. Serv. 

N. E. Pub. Serv. 6% & 7% Pfd. 
Conn. Light & Power 

Syracuse Transit 

American Utility Service Pfd. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

lowa Southern Util. Com. 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 

*Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd. 
United Lt. & Rys. W. I. 





Inland Power & Light 6s 
Washington G. & E. 6s 1960 
Indiana Limestone 6/52 
Central Public Utilities 514s 
Associated Gas & Elec. Issues 
Chicago Tractions, All Issues 
Commercial Mach. 4s & Ws. 


* 


Phone or wire orders at our 
expense 

















“Circular on Request 


Warp«Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
120 Broadway, N. Y. Established 1926 
REctor 2-8706 Teletype NY 1-1288 

Direct Wires to 
BOSTON — HARTFORD — PHILA. 











Telephone HAnover 2-4300 


We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Teletype NY 1-8 

















United Light & 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 


Crowell-Collier Pub. Co. 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


Railways (w.i.) 


105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 
TELETYPE NY 1-672 


Please Note in Your Records That 
We Make A Specialty of 
Dealing in 


Tiffany & Co. 
Corning Glass Works 
Johnson & Johnson Pfd. 


Singer Manufacturing Co. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Bristol & Willett 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
115 Broadway 
NEW YORK 6 
Telephone BArclay 7-0700 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1493 





























aaa 











Deerfield Packing Company 


Gisholt Machine Company 
Hart Carter Company 
Hart Carter Company 


Chicago New York 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. 


United Printers & Publishers, Inc. 
United Printers & Publishers, Inc. 
Viking Pump Company of lowa 


AC.ALLYN*°COMEPANY , | 


Incorporated 


Boston 


Common 
Common 
Common 
Preferred 
Common 
Common 
Preferred 
‘Common 
Preferred 
Common 





Milwaukee Minneapolis 























‘tis $10 per share, and the net true 


institutional Bond Shares, New Mutual Trust, 


Announced By Distributors Group 


Shares Confined To Bonds 


Meeting Requirements For 


Life Ins. Cos. And Banks In New York State 


Distributors Group, Incorporated, 63 Wall St., New York City, | 


announce a new Class of Group Securities, Inc., known as Institu- 
tional Bond Shares, with an initial authorized capitalization of 575,- 


000 shares. 


The new shares are unique in the mutual fund field in 


that investments of Institutional Bond Shares are confined to bonds 
which meet the legal requirements for investment by life insurance 


companies, or by savings banks,® 


in the State of New York. 


“Compliance with these con- 
servative restrictions, which are 
the reflection of many years of 
State supervision of the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies 
and banks,” the announcement 
states, “necessarily restricts the 
income return. But it also acts 
as a safeguard by confining selec- 
tions to bonds of approved invest- 
ment quality and by excluding 
issues of inferior or primarily 
speculative character. While in- 
come is an important investment 
consideration in the management 
of Institutional Bond Shares, the 
primary objective is preservation 
of principal. Profits resulting 
from changes in investments are 
not an objective, but are consid- 
ered a by-product of sound in- 
vestment policy. When realized 
they may be paid out as extra 
dividends.” 

Institutional Bond Shares is de- 
signed primarily to meet the in- 
vestment requirements of corpo- 
ration reserve funds, emvlovee 
benefit trusts, lodges, schools 
churches, unrestricted trust funds 
u . 
and the “reserve” investments of 
individuals. The initial offering 
price of Institutional Bond Shares 








investment return is estimated at 
about 4%. 

Not more than 5% of the assets 
of- Institutional Bond Shares may 
be invested at any time in the 
bonds of a single issuer except for 
issues of, or issues guaranteed by. 
the United States Government 
Investors may join the group at 
any time by purchasing the shares 
at the current offering price 
which is based on the market 
price of the investments, and may 
withdraw at any time by redeem- 
ing their shares at approximate 
net asset value. 

Institutional Bond Shares _ in- 
creases to 21 the number of classes 
of Group Securities, Inc., having 
aggregate assets in excess of 
$21,000,000, representing-the in- 
vestments of more than _ 11,000 
shareholders. - 


Paine, Webber Opens 
Second Cgo Branch 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Paine, Web- 
hen. Joekson. & Curtis, 209 South 
Lo Salle Street, have opened a 
brench offt-e in the Merchandise 
Mort Buildire. main lobby. under 
the merercer-nt of Hayes O’Brien 
and Wesley Blom. 





Wm, Blair & Co. To 
Be Formed In Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL.—William Mc- 
Cormick Blair will acquire the 
New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Percy D..Lown and will 


liam Blair & Co. with’ offices at 
135 South La Salle St. on “March 2. 


Partners in the new firm. will 
be Mr. Blair, Wallace M. Flower, 
Don G. Miehls, Daniel J. Ritter, 
all previously with Blair, Bonner 
& Co., and Lee H. Ostrander, for- 
merly with Graham, Parsons & 
Co. in Chicago. 


P. G, Mohrman With 
E. F. Hution & Go. 


P. C. Mohrman has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Invest- 
ment Research Department of 
E. F. Hutton & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
in the main office at 61 Broadway, 
New York. Mr. Mohrman years 
ago was associated with the well- 
| known analyst, the late Mr. John 
|W. Pope, after which he joined 
the Trust Investment Department 
of the Guaranty Trust. Company. 
| Later, he became a partner in his 
own Stock Exchange firm of 
Biggs, Mohrman & Co. More re- 
cently, he has been doing war 
work for the Navy!Price Adjust- 
ment Board. He begins his new 
duties March 1, 1944. 


Atlanta Bond Club 
Elects New Officers 


ATLANTA, GA.—At the annual 
meeting of the Atlanta Bond Club 
held.on Feb. 17 at the Capital City 
Club. of Atlanta, J. R. Neal, a 
member of the firm of Wyatt, 
Neal & Waggoner, was elected 
President; Byron Brooke, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Brooke, Tindall 
& Co., was elected Vice-President, 
and J. F. Settle, President of J. H. 
Hilsman & Co., Inc., was elected 
Secretary & Treasurer. 


“Duke” Hunter a Grandpa 


Wellington (Duke) Hunter of 
Hunter & Co., 42 Broadway, New 
York City, became a grandfather 
on Feb. 17 while attending the 
annual dinner of the New York 
Security Traders Association. A 
son, Harold Leroy Snyder 2d, was 
born to Mr. Hunter’s only daugh- 
ter at Brooklyn Hospital. The 
father of the baby was wounded 
at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941. 


Mr. Hunter is the father of 
j SSvER. and at vwresent has four 
sons serving in the Marine Corps. 














form the Exchange firm of’ Wil- | 





BOSTON 





Art Metal Construction 
Bird & Son 
Christiana Securities Co. 
Remington Arms Co. 
United Elastic Corporation 
United Stockyards Preferred 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitel 4330 Teletype BS 424 





PHILADELPHIA 








We maintain markets in: 


Derby Gas & Electric Common 
“Southwestern Public Service 
Common 
“Delaware Power & Light 


Common w. i. 


*Memo on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7253 


ST. LOUIS 























LONG BELL 
LUMBER 
BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc: 


803 Landreth Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Teletype—SL 486 L. D. 240 


























ITIxX & Co. 


SAINT LOLS 
509 OLIVE ST. 
Bell System Teietype—SL 80 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 











Schluter & Co. Now 
F. H. Koller & Co. 


Schluter & Co., Inc., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City, established 
in 1925, announces that the firm 
name has been changed to F. H. 
Koller & Co., Inc. 

Since 1927 Mr. Koller has been 
connected with the firm specializ- 
ing in industrial securities. 


RR. Situation Of Interest 


The current situation in Chicago 
Rock Island offers interesting pos- 
sibilities, according to a circular 
being distributed by Sutro Bros. & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 


‘Stock Exchange. . Copies of this . 


circular may be had upon request 
from Sutro Bros, & Co. 


Travelers From Afar 


Among Pacific Coast visitors 
attending the dinner of the New 
York Security Dealers Association 
were: Morton Seidel of Morton 
Seidel & Co., Los Angeles: Robert 
T. Cass and Forest W. Shipley of 
Quincy Cass Associates, Los An- 
geles, and Huber J. Soher, partner 


iof H. R..Baker & Co., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 
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Executive 


Man 47 years of age, 18 years’ 
financial background, last seven 
years at present connection in 
over-the-counter security house, 
the past two years as partner 
and proprietor, desires position 
with Bank or Stock Exchange 
house in a trading capacity. The 
Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Spruce St., New York 8, 
N. Y. Box E-1. 





American Export Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 


Penn-Central Airlines 
Preferred 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Asen. 
74 Trinity Piace, New York 6, N. Y. | 
Lecephone: Teletype: 
3Owling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375 























Cashier Available 


March ist 


Cashiering for 38 years in 
Wall Street with but 2 houses. 
Experienced in Outgoing and 
Incoming Deliveries. 
Transfers. . 
Position Record. 


Write Box B 1, Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Spruce 
St., New York 7; N. Y. 








Twenty-five years in Wall 
Street. Attention N. Y. Stock. 
Exchange firms, banks, dis- 
tributing dealers — also out- 
of-town firms desirous open- 
ing small N. Y. office. Ex- 
perience covers trading, con- 

tact and = portfolio work— 
above draft age. Correspon- 
dence invited. Box S 8, The 
Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., New 
York 8, N. Y. 


— 











Security Executive | 


With 20 years experience }, 

in all departments of the se- 

» curity business, including the 
merchandising of securities, 
would like to negotiate with 
a Steck Exchange member 
firm relative to opening a 
branch office to serve the 


North-Central counties of 
Pennsylvania. 
. Box S 10 


The Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., 
New York, N. Y. 











Amer. Petroleum Industry 
Surveyed By Chase Bank 


The Chase National Bank has | 
issued a 37-page survey of the fi- | 
nancial and operating aspects of 
30 major companies in the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry. The study, 
prepared by Joseph E. Pogue, 
Vice-President in charge of the} 
bank’s Department of Petroleum | 
Economies, and Frederick G. 
Coqueron, staff associate, covers 
the nine-year period, 1934 through 
1942. 

This study, entitled, “Sources. 
Disposition, and Characteristics of 
the Capital Employed by Thirty 
Oil Companies During the Nine- 
Year Period, 1934-1942,” will be 
presented by Mr. Pogue as a paper 
before the Petroleum Division of 
the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers in 
New York on February 24th. 4 

Copies may be had upon re- 
quest from the Chase National 
Bank, Pine Street corner of Nas- 
ssau, New York City. 


McGough and Schuman 
Admit 

Anna M. McGough will be ad- 
mitted to partnership in McGough 
& Schuman, 50 Broadway, New 
‘York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on March 
2nd. 











Extensive Changes In 
World Predicted By 
Justice Jackson 


_ Justice Robert H. Jackson of 


the United States Supreme Court 


predicted, in Toronto, on Feb. 19 
that “the world is in for very ex- 
tensive. .change.and_ renovation,” 


}but he expressed doubt that this 
| ecountry would swing to. extremes 


of right or teft; it was said in an 
Associated Press “dispatch from 
Toronto, on Feb. 19, which con- 
tinued: 

“We in the United States are 
experiencing what many call a 
period of confusion in the law,” 
he told: the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Bar Association. 

“It is the kind of unsettlement 


that always extends to the law 
‘when organized society itself is in 


a: period of transition. . . . The 
movement today almost. univer- 
sally is toward advancement of 
collective interests at the expense 
of individual interests. 

“This, ofcourse, is not to say 
that we are becoming a collec- 
tivist state. Indeed, moderate con- 
cessions are thought by some to be 
the best defense against such ex- 
tremes. While there are those who 
resist this drift, our more heated 
divisions are no longer as to the 
direction. of our movement so 
much as to its pace.” 

Many persons, Justice Jackson 
said, have’ voiced fears or hopes 
that the post-war world will move 
rapidly and sharply either to the 
right or to the left; and he com- 
mented that an extreme move- 
ment either way “would utilize 
existing centralization and social- 
ization and vastly extend it either 
to serve the supposed interests of 
a proletariat, as in Russia, or those 
of a military-industrialist class, as 
in Germany and Italy.” 

“Whether enough of our people 
will give way to extremes to carry 
the balance either way may be 
doubted, and if so, any estimate 
as to which extreme might pre- 
vail would hardly rise above a 
guess,” he added. 

“But it does seem to me 
probable thatithose who have been 
inclined toward the right will 
move farther to the right, and that 
those who have been looking 
hopefully tomthe left will go far- 
ther to the left. If this trans- 
spires, it makes wider and sharp- 
er and deeper division among our 
people as to the very funda- 
mentals of organized life.” 

The security of democratic in- 
stitutions may depend on keeping 
struggles for power from “getting 
out of legal bounds,” with the 
burden of adjustment and recon- 
ciliation falling primarily upon 
legislators and executives, he said. 


S. S. Wells Now With 
Day In New Haven 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Sheldon 
S. Wells has become associated 
with R. L. Day & Company, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in their New Haven office 
at 215 Church Street. Mr. Wells 
was formerly in the Bond. Depart- 
ment of Stillman, Maynard & Co., 
and for manv years was in charge 
of the Trading Department for 
Maynard. Qakley & Lawrence’ in 
New York City. 






































F. H. KOLLER 


BArclay, 7-0570 





February 2], 1944 


SCHLUTER & COMPANY, INC. 
Established 1925 


announces the change in name to 


INC. 
111 BroaApway, New York 6, N. Y. 


continuing business as heretofore 


& COMPANY 


Teletype N Y 1-1026 






































Barkley Resigns As Senate Democratic Leader 
In Protest Against Roosevelt Veto Of Tax Bill 


The resignation of -his-post as Democratic leader of the Senate 
‘was tendered yesterday (Feb. 23) 
Kentucky in: protest. against President Roosevelt’s veto of the tax 
bill, which the Senator denounced as a “deliberate and calculated 
assault-upon the honesty and integrity of every member of the Legis- 
Associated Press advices from Wash- 
ington, as giveh in the New York@— 


lature of the United States.” 


“Sun” reporting this, also had the 
following’ to say in part: 

“Other members may do as they 
please,’ he declared; “I do not 
propose to take this unjustifiable 
assault. lying down.” 

As the Kentuckian gave up the 
leadership he has held since 1937 
in the closest harmony with the 
President, he turned to his col- 
leagues and said: 

“If the Congress of the United 
States has any self-respect left it 
will override this veto and enact 
this tax bill into law.” 

Heavy. applause roared out | 
through the historic chamber as | 
Senator Barkley concluded his) 
speech. Scores of members of | 
the House, standing along the | 
rear wall, joined in. 

Senator Barkley said Mr. Roose- 
velt deliberately sought to be-| 
little Congress through the tax 
bill. 





by Senator Alben W. Barkley of 





“I am one of those who pleaded 
with the President not to veto this 
bill,” he declared. “I not only ad- 
vised him not to veto it, I im- 
plored him. I did not then believe, 
nor do I now believe that the veto 
he has sent to Congress is justi- 
fied. I make no apology for that.” 

Mr. Barkley announced to the 
Senate that he had called a con- 
ference of the Democratic major- 
ity for 10:30 a.m., tomorrow 
(Feb. 24) to select a successor and 
that his resignation would take 
effect at that time. 


In denouncing the President’s 
tax veto message, he shouted that 
it was “the first time during my 
long service, which I had thought 
was honorable, that I have been 
accused of voting for a bill that 
would extend relief to the greedy 
and impoverish the needy.” 





New York Security Dealers As$’n Holds 
Annual Dinner—Attended By More Than ! 000 


The 18th annual dinner of the 


ciation was atttended by more than 1,000 members and guests, in- 
cluding representatives of the New York Stock Exchange, banking, 
industry and the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Frank Dunne, President of the Association, welcomed those 


attending, and in his speech urged 


ne 


New York Security Dealers Asso- 


“unity in the securities industry,” 





a consideration of the utmost im-® 


portance, since Wall Street “in the 
larger sense has been in the ‘dog 
house’ for more than a decade.” 

“Now we in the New York Se- 
curity Dealers Association,” Mr. 
Dunne declared, “which is a trade | 
association composed principally | 
of small units, maintain that, from 
the standpoint of public policy, 
small units should continue to} 
exist. We recognize that there | 
are certain functions where size | 
and capital are a prerequisite— 
underwriting for instance—but we 
are just as insistent that there are 
areas whence, from the standpoint 
of the public good, we should not 
be excluded and in which our 
activities should not be circum- 
scribed by unnecessary artificiali- 
ties. .I refer to such time-honored 
functions as that of primary mar- 
ket making and intimate customer 
relationship.” 

In spite of the lip service “that 
has been given to the need of 
maintaining the place of the little 
fellow in business,’ Mr. Dunne 
stated, “his condition, in the over- 
the-counter industry particularly, 
has worsened.” He concluded 
with an appeal that “in formulat- 
ing policies and practices on the 
problems of the securities busi- 
ness, the approach be made under 
the framework of what is good for 
the public and all segments of the 
industry.” 


Other speakers were E. Lee 








Talman, Executive Vice-President 
of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc.; Herbert Allen of Allen & 
Co.; Lt. Jack M. Smith, U. S. 





Army, recently returned from 
overseas; Perry E. Hall, partner 
in Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
co-Chairman of the Finance Di- 
vision of the American Red 
Cross; Commander Edward B. 
Harp, U.S. N., who served aboard 
the U. S. S. Hornet from its com- 
missioning in October, 1941, to its 
sinking. 





Reese to Discuss 


Farm Credit on Feb. 25 


“The Successful Use of Farm 
Credit” will be discussed by Ev- 
erett D. Reese, President of the 
Park National Bank of Newark, 
Ohio, in one of a series of broad- 
casts sponsored by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland over 


Station WOSU, Columbus (820 on/|" 


the dial), from 12 to 12:30, noon, 
Friday, Feb. 25. Mr. Reese was 
President last year of the Ohio 
Bankers Association. His talk 
will feature the regular Ohio 
Farm and Home Hour conducted 
by the College of Agriculture of 
Ohio State University. 





Stanley Killed in Crash 

Lt. Arthur W. Stanley, 281) 
Gardner Road, Ridgewood, N. J.. | 
was killed in the crash of a four- 
motored Army bomber at Mill- 


brook, N. J. Lt. Stanley was 
formerly a trader for Laird, Bis- | 
sell & Meeds, New York Stock | 
Exchange fitm. 










AMERICAN MAL 
MARKETS ‘IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 















Canatian Mining Stocks 

| ANGLO HURIONIAN 

| AUNOR GOLD 

| BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 

‘CONSOL. MINING & SMELT. 

| FALCONBRIDGE NICKEL 

| KERR ADDISON 

| NORANDA MINES 
PEND OREILLE 

PRESTON EAST DOME 
| UPPER CANADA 
| VENTURES 


HART SMITH & CO. 


| 52 WILLIAM St., N. ¥. 5 or gatas of 


4 











Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto | 














American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Eastern Sugar Associates, Com. 
Lawrence Portland Cement 
Ohio Match 
Penn. Bankshares & Sec. Pfd. 
Universal Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 3 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 ; 








4 
_ 











WE BUY 


BONDS 


WITH 
Coupons Missing 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 




















Missouri-Kansas 
Pipe Line Co. 


Common Stock 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 




























Trading Markets 


INDUSTRIAL 
ISSUES 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


New Yor 


120 Broadwoy 
COrtiand? 7-9 







Left to Right: E. Lee Talman, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of TWA; Perry E. Hall, Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Frank Dunne, Dunne & Co.; Hon. Ganson Purcell, Chair- 


man SEC. 


REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


Public offering of the $16,500,000 
first mortgage bonds of the Flor- 
ida Power Corp., sold by the 
company in lively competitive 
bidding yesterday, will be under- 
taken under a new form of syndi- 
cate agreement among the under- 
writers and their distributors. 

This piece of business will be 
brought to market without ben- 
efit of the usual long-standing 
“price maintenance clause” 
which has been included in un- 
derwriting agreements over a 
long period of years. It’s pur- 
pose, as becomes readily ap- 
parent, hes been to aid in as- 
suring ordering distribution of 
securities involved during the 
early stages of the operation. 


But recently the underwriting 


banking world was admonished by | Commission release to underwri- 
the Department of Justice that | ters, 
the latter Federal agency would’ syndicate bids. 


| violation of the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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New York Security Dealers Ass’n 18th Annual Dinner 











henceforth regard the inclusion of | 


such a clause in contracts as a 


Trust Law. 

In consequence, it is expected 
that in the future syndicate 
managers, where they do not 
eliminate such provisions en- 
tirely in their underwriting 
agreements, will at least dras- 
tically modify the contents of 
any part of their agreements 
touching on price maintenance. 
Just now the action of the De- | 

partment of Justice should not) 
prove a serious impediment to the | 


Sherman Anti- | 


| 
| 


| 


| coupon, 
| 3.23%. 





Left to Right: Chester E. de Willers, C. E. de Willers 
& Co.; James J. Caffrey, N. Y. Regional. Director, SEC; 
Phillip C. Kullman. Jr., John J. O’Kane, Jr., & Co.; 
Abraham M. Metz, Edward A. Kole, E. A. Moree. 


The spread between the high- 
est and lowest tenders received 
was not especially marked, in- 
dicating that bankers were pretty 
much in agreement as regards 
what the market will take at: 
the moment. ; 

The winning bid was- 103.7799 


| for the issue as 3%, or a cost basis | 


|of 3.18%, while the lowest. tender | eee 
|set a price of 105.10398 for a 344% | veto of the new revenue bill’ was 


figuring a net cost..of | 


Municipals Picking Up 
The municipal market received 


marketing of new issues, since the | 270ther fillip with the announce- 


market is very largely a “‘sellers’”’ | 
affair. 
date, when the market is less re- 
ceptive, it may have repercussions. 


Attracts Series of Bids 
The Florida Power Corp.’s is- | 


| 
| 
| 


But haps at later | the State of New York plans 
wth ioteat ie lees re_|sale of $8.330,000 housing. bonds 

‘on March 1. 

|. The current week has been one 

'of the busiest recently for the 

men, bringing out a} 


sue, which is expected to be of- | 


fered before the end of the week, | 
depending, of course, upon cus- 


brought out a number of 


\of $19,314,330. 
; ea ws | partment of water and power was | 
tomary Securities and Exchange | Giie to receive bids today for | 


'$15.000,000 of electric plan re=| 


: 


ment of Comptroller Moore that 
the 


municipal 
total of $17,496,000 in new issues 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


ped 


Left to Right: C. E. Unterberg, C. E. Unterberg & Co.; 
Col. Oliver J. Troster, Troster, Currie & Summers; Her- 
bert Allen, Allen & Co.; Otto H. Steindecker, New York 
Hanseatic Corp.; John -J..O’Kane, Jr., John J. O’Kane, 
Jr., & Co.; Frank Dunne, Dunne & Co. 


ry 


- 


|New York State Housing loan . ‘Gets SEC Approval 
| will be distributed to a mumber, . Anothér” small utility ~ issue 
| of. municipalities, including ‘New | moved-earer to.market when the 
|York. City, Schenectady and| SEC appreved yesterday accep- 
| Niagara Falls, it was explained, to tance by: Northern States Power 
-anticipate the needs of such local | Co. (Minn,):.of a bid of 100.0699 
| housing authorities. | made Ei ees uemerweiting group 
: . | for $5,000; ‘principal amount of 
Listed Market Quieter: ~ | the compan vans first mort- 
Whether or not the Presidential | gage bonds. - 
: ‘The issue, due 1974, will be 
a factor, activity in the seasoned | priced at 101 .for offering to the 
bond market tapered considerably | general public. The company, it 
this week from. its recent pace. was disclosed, réceived a total of 
Presumably the holiday inter- | six bids for the bonds. 
ruption to trading was a factor. | “alia 
a we Ee eapecieny bene 
'the medium and lower quality | 
\railroad issues, evidently ‘had N. Y. Stock Exchange 


/reached a point at which many | Weekly Firm Changes 


|active traders were inclined. to | j 

: | The New York Stock Exchange 
| hesitate and take stock of the | has announced the follow:ng firm 
| Situation. | changes: 


| But it was the feeling in some ; , 
quarters that should the Guikertes' Byrne E. Baldwin retired from 


ly 


| sustain the President’s veto of | Partnership in Hayden, Stone & 


quite close to the week average! the tax bill and undertake to re- | Co. on February 10th. 


Los Angeles de- 


funders. 
The proceeds of the projected 


‘write the measure, it would of| Prentice Strong. member of the 


necessity have to revise certain) Exchange, will retire from vart- 
; : ‘ |mership in Doolittle, Schoellkopf 
corporation rates unless it capitu- |& Co. on February 29th. Mr. 


| lated and agreed to imposition of| Strong will form his own invest- 
a Federal sales tax. ‘ment firm. 
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Arno Johnson Says $200 Billion National - 
Production Will Have To Be Maintained 


Arno Johnson, Director of media and research for the Walter 
Thompson Company, describing the findings. of a lengthy Study~on 
post-war oppoftunities to a meeting of the American Marketing 
Association, at the Hotel Sheraton, in New York City on Feb, 18, 
stated that a total national production of all goods and services 
will have to be maintained at .a $200 billion level, compared to a 
pre-war “prosperity” level . of* 
$100 billion, to provide full em- 
ployment at present prices. and 
levels of production per employed | 
civilian. The New York “Times” 
of Feb. 18, in which Mr. .John-|in savings, another $10,000,000,000 
son’s remarks were thus reported,; absorbed in personal taxes and 
further quoted him as follows: — | $145,000,000,000 for consumer ex- 

Mr. Johnson stated four factors | penditures. 
will exist which will make full “Surveys have shown that. as 
employment “essential.” These,| family income expands there is a 
he explained, include an increased tendency for the family to become 
labor force totaling over 60,000,- g better market for consumer 
000 -with the return of. soldiers, goods. However, in many. cases 
heavy capital investment in war|such as housing, the consumer 
plants and expanded production must be convinced of the obsoles- 
‘capacity, the huge Government cence of his old house before he 
debt which will require a high) js in the market for a’ new: one. 
level of national income to service | Fyen though income is doubled 
it, and a public attitude that will snqd employment is prevalent, 
not tolerate widespread unem- there must be a demand for the 
ployment. productivity, and herein the cre- 
“In addition to requiring facil-| ation of a consumer .demand 
ities for production and distribu- | through advertising and other 
tion,’ Mr. Johnson declared, ‘“‘full| means will play a great part.” 
employment at the present rate of! “There are many factors which | 
productivity will require a. con-' will influence full post-war em- 
sumer demand and _ purchasing | ployment,” Mr. Johnson empha- 
power approximately double pre-| sized. “Large pent-up demand 
war levels. The average produc- | for durable goods, probable hous- 
tivity per employed person in| jing demand, large savings and re- 
1944 is $4,000 a year, this cannot duced private debt, new products 
drop below $3,500 in the post-war | ready for development, deferred 
period without reducing purchas-| maintenance and repair, export 
ing power. ‘markets and deferred public 
In two pre-war peak years pro- works will have a favorable in- 
duction approximated $100,000,- | fluence. However, time and cap-’ 
000,000, Mr. Johnson explained. ital required for plant conversion, 
In these years consumer expendi-| the shock of temporary unem- 
tures for goods and services did | ployment of war workers and ‘re- 
not exceed $71,000,000,000, he|turning soldiers, heavy taxation; 
added. However, in 1944, al- government bureaucracy and re- 
though the nation is operating on/| strictions, probable liquidation of 
a war economy, consumer expen-! war supplies, maladjustments in 
ditures are expected to amount to} the price structure and the sud- 
$92,000,000,000, “more than in any | den stop in-the flow of war ex- 
peacetime year,” he continued. | penditures will be retarding fac- 
“A labor force of 57,000,000 in| tors.” 
the post-war period, if used effi-| ‘Favorable factors,’ Mr. John- | 
ciently, could produce $200,000,- | son concluded, “outweigh the re- 
000,000 worth of goods,’ Mr.’ tarding factors.” 





Johnson said. “That would aHow 
$165,000,000,000 to be available -as 
compensation to labor, of which 
$10,000,000,000 could be invested 





The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Agricultural Yagrdsticks — aed 
York State Bankers Association, 
33 Liberty Street; New York 5, 
N. Y.—paper—9¢ (quantity prices 
on request). 





Analysis of State Industrial De- 
velopment. Programs In The Thir- 
teen Southern States—Paul Bar- 





nett—University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. (Published in 
the University of Tennessee 
““Record.’’) 

Back To Christ — Elmer H. 
Youngman — Published by the 
author, 20 Midwood _ Street, 


Brooklyn 25, N. Y.—cloth—$3.00. 





Central Banking Functions of 
the United States Treasury, 1789- 
1941—Esther Rogoff Taus—Co- 
lumbia University Press, Morn- 
ingside Heights, N. Y.—cloth— 
$3.50. 

Constructive Income Taxation— 
Irving Fisher and Herbert W. 
Fisher—Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York City—cloth— 
$3.00. 





Employee Counseling, A Survey 
of.a New Development in Person- 
nel: Relations — Industrial Rela- 
tions ‘Section, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Social Institutions, 





Princéton University, Princeton, 
N. J.—paper—$1.00. 
International Conciliation for 


February, 1944—contains address 
of Field Marshal Jan Christiaan 
Smuts, Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion: Award; Draft Pact for Fu- 
ture International Authority; The 
League of Nations and Associated 
Agencies (by Arthur Sweetser), 
and World Organization (by the 
Honorable John J. Parker)—Car- 


negie Endowment for International 


Peace, 405 West 117th St., New 

York 27, N. Y.—paper—5¢. 
Inter-War Currency Lessons— 

John Parke Young—The Mone- 

















Apprize Congress Now On Needed Revision 
Of Securities Acts: Rep. Buffett — 


Editor, The Commercial“ind Financial Chronicle: é : 
Having been in the securities business for some 16 or 17 years 
myself, I have an intimate knowledge of the operating problems of 
the security business. For that reason, I find myself in agreement with 
the articles NASD PROFIT LIMITATION RULE WOULD CLOSE 
CAPITAL MARKETS TO SMALL BUSINESS, in the “Chronicle” of 
Feb. 3, and if I can be helpful in» 
that connection I will be glad to; Building, New York 17, N. Y.— 
do so. | paper—10c., 
To my mind, one of the most} 
important problems confronting Problems Ahead, Post-War Re- 
the nation is the necessity for | construction of the World Economy 
facilitating the financing of small | __Gyustave Henry Gluck—Colum- 
enterprise after the war. If ac-| bia University Press, 2960 Broad- 








tion toward this end requires| way, New York 27, N. Y.—board 
change or amendment in the SEC | _¢1'50. : 
Act, it seems to me that those in | a ccs! 
the investment business should be : . 
formulating their plans and sug- Rating of Supervisors — Mary 


Harper Wortham—lIndustrial Re- 
lations Section, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif.—paper—$1.00. 


gestions now and getting them be- 
fore Congress in a practical, con- | 
crete way. I will be glad to co-| 
operate in this effort, but the 
initiative should come from those 
active in the business. 
HOWARD BUFFETT. 
House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 11, 1944. 





Report on the Moscow Confer- 
ence (Address by the Hon. Cor- 
dell Hull before the Congress of 
the United States November 18, 
'1943) and Texts of the Cairo and 





tary Standards Inquiry, 408 Gray- 


reg Teheran Declarations — January 
bar Building, New York 17, N. Y. | 1944 issue of “International Con- 
—paper—10c. ciliation — Carnegie Endowment 





for International Peace, 405 West 
117th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
—paper—Sc. 


Money and International Trade | 
—John B. Condliffe—The Mone- 
tary Standards Inquiry, 408 Gray- | 


bar Building, New York 17, N. Y. | Z 
jal rapier copy, no Fi eh hea Small Business, Its Place and 


iti i | Problems—Emerson P. Schmidt— 
i Pnaibees of Commerce of the 
|United States of America, Wash- 

Post War Conditions And | ington, D. C.—paper. 
Trends—Noel Sargent, Secretary, | : 
National Association of Manufac-| Sources, Disposition and Char- 
turers — National Association of | acteristics of the Capital Employed 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St.,|pby Thirty Oil Companies During 
New York 20, N. Y.—paper. the Nine-Year Period 1934-1942— 
| Joseph E. Pogue and Frederick G. 
/Coqueron—Chase National Bank 
\of New York—paper. 














Post-War Tax Policy and Busi- 
ness Expansion—-Lewis H. Kim- 
mel—The Brookings Institutions, | 
Washington 6, D. C.—paper—50¢.| Statistical Year-Book of The 
| League of Nations (in French and 

Postwar Role of Gold, The— | English) —Columbia University 
Charles O. Hardy—The Monetary | Press, Morningside Heights, New 





‘Standards Inquiry, 408 Graybar | York—paper—$2.50. 
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Trading Markets in 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 


B. & 0. 4s 44 

B. & O. Cv. 4/es 60 
B. & A. 414s 78 

B. & A. 5s 63 

Chgo. Alton 3s 49 
Chgo. Nw. 43s 49 
Chgo. Mil. Gary 5s 48 
C. M. St. Paul 5s 75 
C. M. St. Paul 5s 2000 
C. R. 1. 4s 34 

C.R. L 4s 52 

C.R. 1 4s 60 

Col. & Sou. 41/s 80 


Others Traded 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


120 Broadway 


COrtlandt 7-9400 TWX-NY 1-1950 
PHILADELPHIA 
HARTFORD 


BOSTON 


Cuba 5s 60 CDs 
Den. Rio Grande 4s 36 
Geo. Sou. 5s 45 
Lehigh Vy. 4s 2003 
MOP 4s 75 

MOP 5s Various 
MOP 514s 

MOP 51435 

St. L. SF 4s 50 

St. L. SF 41s 78 
Seaboard 4s 59 
Seaboard 5s 31 
Seaboard 6s 45 


New York 5 





Interesting Utilities 

Common stock of Southwestern 
Public Service and Common w. i. 
of Delaware Power & Light offer 
attractive possibilities, according 
te memoranda prepared by Buck- 
ley Brothers, 1529 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., members of the 
New York and Philadelphia Stock 


Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request: 


| tion procedure. 





Chicago & North Western 


New Capitalization Reduction Possibilities 


Circular on ‘written request 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—-Digby 4-4933 Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 


Railroad Securities 


The revised plan of reorganization for St. Louis-San Francisco 
was submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission last week, 
bringing with it the usual quickening of speculative interest in the 
old bonds. The initial plan of the Commission had been turned down 
by the Court nearly.two years ago because of preferential treatment 
accorded the RFC and RCC claims. This potential source of extended 
litigation was eliminated by com-©- 
promise settlement of both claims 
in cash last year. Also, two un- 
derlying liens were paid off, thus 
simplifying the whole reorganiza- | 























MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 


(“Old” issues) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1934 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 1949 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1962 
Iowa Central 5s 1938 
Iowa Central 4s 1951 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge 4s 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incerporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


Aside from equipments, which 
are left undisturbed and _ there- 
fore not concerned in the reorgan- 
ization, there are effectively only 
two claims involved, the Prior 
Lien bonds and the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis. The Con- 
solidated Mortgage treatment is 
predicated on the pledge behind 
it of bonds of these two issues, 
while the bank loans are treated 
on the basis of their pledged se- 
curity of Consolidated Mortgage 
bonds. Considering the simple na- 


1935 











Exchanges. Copies of these 
memoranda may be obtained from 
the firm upon request. 


Favorable Outlook 


Du Mont Laboratories “A;” 
Merchants Distilling; Croweli- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
General Instrument; Hartford 
|\Empire Co.; Long Bell Lumber 








ture of the capitalization involved, 
and the fact that the plan repre- 
sents the compromise views of the 
protective committees for all of 


the bonds and has been approved | 


probably be reduced materially 
by the consistency with which ap- 
peals to the higher courts have 
been unsuccessful. 

The mere mechanics of the re- 





The post-war outlook for Ely | 


& Walker Dry Goods Company is 
most favorable, according to an 
interesting study of the situation 
prepared by Scherck, Richter 
Company, Landreth Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. Copies of the study, 
discussing prospects and perform- 


ance, may be had from Scherck, | 


| 


Richter Company upon request. 


REORGANIZATION 
RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


WHEN ISSUED 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 





Co.; Southwest Lumber Mills; 
Great American Industries; Kel- | 


i\lett Aircraft; Mid-Continent Air- 
| lines; Richards, Haskelite; Doyle 
| Machine Tool; Metal & Thermit; | 


A. E. Staley; Central Electric & | 
Tel.; Massachusetts Power & Light 
$2 preferred. 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation | 
have prepared an attractive book- | 
let containing the first arti- | 
cles in the series they have been | 
running in the “Financial Chron- | 
icle.” Copies of this booklet may 
be had upon request by writing 
to Mark Merit, in care of Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 








We Trade 





'by the bond trustees, it is hoped 


|organization preclude any real 
|speed, but considering all of the 
favorable factors in the Frisco 
|situation it is expected that the 
|final Commission plan may be 
|forthcoming before summer. Ex- 
jections on the part of the debtor | cept for minor questions of bond 
are routine in railroad reorganiza- | provisions, and the possibility of 
tions and consistently have failed|some dividend restrictions, it is 
to make any headway in the vari- | generally taken for granted that 
ous courts. Their only effect has/|the final plan will closely follow 
been a measure of delay injected | the compromise proposal. 
into the proceedings, but the! Proposed security allocations 
length of such possible delays will | are as follows: 
Cash ist 4s 
$61.34 $733 
15.36 219 
25.39 233 182 353 7.10 
Consolidated 4%s, 1978 21.05 221 158 174 3.48 
The reorganization is not so,at 35 and the common at 15. On 
drastic as that of Rock Island and | such a basis the indicated value of 
the new securities will probably | the old bonds would be as listed 
not sell so high in early when-is- | below. The .table also shows the 
sued trading. Nevertheless, under! price at which the old bonds 
current market conditions the new | should sell to afford an arbitrage 


and expected that progress from 
here on may be fairly rapid. 

The hearings lasted only one 
day and objections were confined 
to those of the debtor itself. Ob- 


Income 4'2s Preferred Common 
$267 


171 


Fort Scott 4s, 1936_- 
Prior Lien 4s, 1950 
Prior Lien 5s, 1950___.~- 


$332 6.67 Shs. 


Western Pacific 
Railway Co. 


New Securities 
(When Issued) 


Canadian National 
Railway 
Guaranteed 5s 


October 1969/49 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


ERNsT& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Specializing in 
Underlying Mortgage 
and 
Leased Line Issues 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 











Pollak Manufacturing 
Capital Stock 
Werte Canines em 


9 Mos. Earnings_____ 
Recent price 81, 


$16.35 
8.00 
4.49 


Analytical discussion on request 


RAYS CO 


148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 :: Teletype BS 259 
N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 











would. merely be charged against 
interest and/or dividends on new 
securities allocated. 

a  ————— 


| Ist 4s might be appraised at 100, | spread of 20%, compared with re- 


Old Colony | 
R.R. | 


: 


Seaboard | 
Airline 


All Issues 


J.F. Reilly & Co.) 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2480 


Complete Arbitrage Propositions 


Chicago Rock Island Circular 
on request 


| SUTRO BROS. &CO. 

| Members New York Stock Exchange 
- 120 Broadway, New York 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 




















Fort Scott 4s__- 
Prior Lien 4s-_. 
Prior Lien 5s 9 
Consolidated 4¥2s i 
*On basis 20% arbitrage spread. 

On the basis of the above cal- 
culations the various bond issues 
obviously appear fully valued, 
leaving little more than the pros- 
pective closing of the arbitrage as 
the date of consummation of the 
plan as a profit margin, unless 
general speculative markets im- 
prove. Many rail men have, there- 
fore, advised taking profits at this 
time. 

The one potentiality of any sub- 


'the Incomes at 60, the preferred | cent market prices, 


Projected Value 
$954.54 
553.21 
537.64 
449.95 


Recent Market 
83 
443% 
48% 
36% 


*Projected Price 
79 Y2 
46% 
4934 
3712 


|stantially greater values appears 
_to lie in the possible accumulation 
of a large additional cash balance 
/prior to consummation of reor- 
|ganization, and distribution of 
that cas hto bondholders. The 
plan provides for such a possibil- 
ity, but further specifies that at 
least initially such cash shall be 
applied against the cash allocated 
in the plan itself. Thereafter, it is 
possible that cash distributions 














McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








BOND BROKERAGE SERVICE 
Specializing in Railroad Securities 


ONE WALL STREET 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 


NEW YORK 5 
TELETYPE NY 1-1310 











SEABOARD 4s/50 








We maintain active trading markets in: 


SEABOARD 6s/45 
SEABOARD 4s/59 
SEABOARD-ALL FLORIDA 6s/35 


COrtlandt 7-0136 Tele. WY 1-1293 


l. h. rothchild & co. 


specialists in rails 
120 broadway my-.c.5 











Ss 





Attractive Situation 
Capital stock of Pollak Manu- 
facturing offers interesting possi- 
bilities, according to a detailed 
discussion of the situation pre- 
pared by Raymond & Co., 148 
State Street, Boston, Mass. Copies 
of this study may be had upon 
request from Raymond & Co. 
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Fibber, Hope Seesaw 


Honors for this week’s Monarch 
of the Air go to Bob Hope who sup- 
an Fibber McGee in first place. 

his has been a seesaw battle for 
weeks between the two. The Radio 
Theatre is again in the Top Fifteen 
in 6th place after wea | off be- 
cause a special War Loan show used 
its time on January 17th. Other 
rankings show little change. 





Majestic Radio News No. 2 
February 15, 1944 


THE STANDINGS 
OF THE STARS 


National Program ratings of your 
15 Best-liked Shows from 
Hooper Radio Reports 

































































PROGRAM Es re 
| Present | Jan. 20 
Bob Hope ; EES SS 3 
Fibber McGee & Z 
“asta Be Br. 
Charlie McCarthy | 3 | 3 
Jack Benny | 4 | 4 
Aldrich Family | § 5 
Radio Theatre 1 6@| 8. 
Jogn Davis & are sit 
ack Haley 
Walter Winchell ate 
Abbott & Costello | 9 7 
Bi Mtasic Hall | 10 | 1 
Frank Morgan & | ay ke 
Fanny Brice il 9 
"habia Pack BS 
Screen GuildPlayers| 13 | 16. 
TakeltorLeavelt | 14 | 13. 
Kay Kyser 15 | 12. 





*Dec.30 ranking. Not broadcast Jan. 17. 
Note: Red Skelton leads all programs 

breadcast after 10:30 PM E.W.T. 
Ratings gre based on 2500 telephone 
calls per hour made from 6 PM to 
10:30 PM in 32 cities. Thus, several 
leading programs heard after 10:30 
E.W.T. are not rated. 











Dream Radios 


Radios will be different after the 
war. They will sound truer, have 
clearer short wave, improved FM. 
In short, they will be better radios. 

But if you are dreaming of a 
cabinet full of radio miracles, you 
may 


be disappointed when the 
alarm clock of 
peace goes off. 
Some of the glam- 













“what you want is 
a better. home 
radio. 


= dbuilding war 
equipment for Uncle Sam, Majestic 
has an eye out for the future just 
to give you all the advancements 
that precision war work and re- 
search have uncovered. 

Copyright — Majestic Radio & Television Corporation 1944 





MIGHTY MONARCH OF THE AIR 


MAJESTIC RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 





Like every other - 
radio maker now, 








Tax Bill Vetoed By President — Says Measure 


Affords Special Privileges To Favored Groups 


President Roosevelt, who had previously indicated his disap- 
proval of the $2,315,200,000 tax bill recently passed by Congress, 


vetoed the measure in a message sent to Congress on Feb. 22. 
erence to the adoption on Feb. 7 by the Senate and House of the bill | 


Ref- ! 


as agreed upon by the conferees appeared in our issue of Feb. 10, 


page 600. On Feb. 22, House Way 


Ss 


and.Means Committee members 





(it was reported in Washington® 


advices to the New. York “Journal 
of Commerce’”’) meeting in a closed 
session that afternoon, were un- 
derstood to have presented a 20-5 
front-in favor of overriding the 
President’s veto. Said the advices 
from which we quote: 

Among members who took a 
stand against the President’s posi- 
tion was Representative A. Willis 
Robertson (Dem., Va.).. Mr. Rob-. 
artson has been a proponent of a 
stiff revenue program to meet 
wartime needs. Chairman Robert 
L. Doughton (Dem., Va.) an- 
anounced he will vote to enact the 
tax bill over the veto. 

While the showdown will not 
come until Thursday (Feb. 24) 
when the House vote will be 
taken after a one-hour debate, 
leading members of the Ways and 
Means Committee prepared to 
take the House floor tomorrow in 
a discussion on the issue. 

In his veto message the Presi- 
dent stated that the measure “pur- 
ports to increase the national rev- 
enue by a little over $2,000,000,- 
300. Actually, however, the bill 
in its net results will enrich the 
freasury by less than $1,000,000,- 
300.” 

He referred to the fact that 
‘many months ago, after careful 
examination of the finances of the 
nation, I asked the Congress for 
legislation to raise $10,500,000,000 
over and above the existing rev- 
enue system. Since then persons 
prominent in our national life 
have stated in no uncertain terms 
that my figure was too low.” “As 
a tax bill,” he said, “I am com- 
pelled to decide that it is wholly 
ineffective toward that end.” He 
declared it to be “not a tax bill, 
but a tax relief bill providing re- 
lief not for the needy but for the 
greedy.” He described the bill as 
“replete with provisions which not 
only afford indefensible special 
privileges to favored groups but 
sets dangerous precedents for the 
future.” 

As we have heretofore indicated 
(Feb. 3, page 523), the bill as 
finally agreed upon, freezes social 
security for old age and survivors’ 
benefits at 1% for 1944, instead 
of permitting ‘the rates to double 
on March 1, as provided in exist- 
ing law. Taking cognizance of 
this, the President said: 

“The bill purports to provide 
$2,100,000,000 in new revenues. At 
the same time it cancels out auto- 
matic increases in the Social Se- 
curity tax which would yield 
$1,100,000,000. In addition, it 
grants relief from existing taxes 
which would cost the Treasury at 
least $150,000,000 and _ possibly 
much more.” 

The President raised other ob- 
jections to provisions of the bill, 
stating, among other things, that 
“it ignores the most obvious step 
toward simplifying taxes by fail- 
ing to eliminate the clumsy Vic- 
tory tax.” 

“In regard to that part of the 
bill which relates to wholly un- 
objectionable tax increases,” the 
President suggests to Congress 
“that the excise taxes can easily 
and quickly be levied.” He further 
ee: “This can be accomplished by 
he passage of a simple joint reso- 
lution enacting those provisions 
of the bill which increase the 
excise taxes. I should be glad to 
approve such a measure. This 
would preserve the principal rev- 
enue provisions of the bill with- 
out the objectionable features I 
have criticized.” 





The President’s message follows: 
I return herewith, without my 
approval, H. R. 3687, entitled “An 
Act to Provide Revenue, and for 
Other Purposes.” | 
I regret that I found it necessary 


be compelled to do this in what 1 
1egard as the public interest. 

Many months ago, after careful 
examination oi the tinances of the 
nation, I asked the Congress for 
legislation to raise $10,500,000,0U00 
over and above the existing rev- 
enue system. Since then persons 
prominent in our national life 
nave stated in’no uncertain terms 
that.my figure was too low. 

The measure before me purports 
to incréase the national revenue 
by a little over $2,000,000,000. 
Actually, however, the bill in its 
net results will enrich the Treas- 
ury by less than $1,000,000,000. 

As a tax bill, therefore, I am 
compelled to decide that it is 
wholly ineffective toward that 
end. 

More specifically the bill pur-| 
ports to provide $2,100,000,000 in 
new revenues. At the same time 
it cancels out automatic increases 
in the Social Security Tax which 
would yield $1,100,000,000. In ad- 
dition it grants relief from exist- 
ing taxes which would cost the 
Treasury at least $150,000,000 and: 
possibly much morse. 

In this respect it is not a tax’ 
bill, but a tax relief bill provding’ 
relief not for the needy but for the 
greedy: 

The elimination of automatic 
increases provided in the Social 
Security Law comes at a time 
when industry and labor are best 
able to adjust themselves to such 
increases. These automatic in- 
¢reases are required to meet the 
claims that are being built up 
against the Social Security Fund. 
Such a postponement does not 
seem wise. 

The clause relating to renego- 
tiating of war contracts terminates 
the present renegotiation author- 
ity on Dec. 31 of this year. This 
seems unwise at this time because 
no person can at present deter- 
mine what a renegotiation time 
limit should be. More experience 
is needed. The formal right of ap- 
peal to the Tax Court that is 
granted by this bill is an inept 
provision. The present Tax Court 
exists for a wholly different pur- 
pose and does not have the per- 
sonnel or the time to assume this 
heavy load. 

The bill is replete with provi- 
sions which not only afford inde- 
fensible special privileges to fa- 
vored groups but set dangerous 
precedents for the future. This 
tendency toward the embodiment 
of special privileges in our legis- 
lation is in itself sufficintly dan- 
gerous to counterbalance the loss 
of a very inadequate sum in ad- 
ditional revenues. 

Among these special privileges 
are: 


(a) Permission for corporations 
reorganized in bankruptcy to re- 
tain the high excess profits credit 
and depreciation basis attributable 
to the contributions of stockhold- 
ers who are usually eliminated in 
the reorganization. This privilege 
inures to the benefit of bondhold- 
ers who, in many cases, have pur- 
chased their bonds in the specula- 
tive market for far less than their 
face value. It may open the door 
to further windfall profits in this 
market because of the undeserved 
benefit received by reorganized 
corporations. 

(b) Percentage depletion allow- 
ances, questionable in any case, 
are now extended to such min- 


'erals as vermiculite, potash, feld- 


spar, mica, talc, lepidolite, barite 
and spodumene. In the case of 
some of these minerals the War 
Production Board refused to cer- 
tify that current output was in- 
adequate for war needs. 


(c) The lumber industry is per- 


‘ i 
loaf of bread to take care of this | thus far (knock wood), and we are 


including se- 
lective logging, as a capital gain |~~~ 


cutting of timber, 
rather than annual income. As a | 
grower and seller of timber, 1 
think that timber should be treatea 
as a crop and therefore as income 
when it is sold. This would en- 
courage reforestation. 

(d) Natural gas pipe lines are | 
exempted from the excess profits | 
tax without justification and in 4 | 
manner which might well lead oi: | 
companies to request similar treat- | 
ment for their pipe lines. 

(e) Commercial airlines are 
granted an unjustifiable exten- | 
sion of the tax subsidy on their | 
airmail contracts. 

It has been suggested by some | 
that I should give my approval | 
to this bill on the ground that 
having asked the Congress for a | 


war for the sake of this and suc- | 
ceeding generations, I should be 
content with a small piece of 
crust. I might have done so if I 
had not noted that the small piece 
of crust contained so many ex- 
traneous ond inedible materials. 
In regard to that part of the bill 
which relates to wholly unobjec- | 
tionable tax increases, may I re- 
spectfully suggest to the Congress 
that the excise taxes can easily 





be accomplished by the passage of | 
a simple joint resolution enacting | 
those provisions of the bill which | 
increase the excise taxes. I should | 
be glad to approve such a meas- | 
ure. This would preserve the) 
principal revenue provisions of) 
the bill without the objectionable | 
features I have criticized. 

In another most important re- | 
spect this bill would disappoint | 
and fail the American taxpayers. | 


| Every one of them, including our- | 


selves, is disappointed, confused | 


and bewildered over the practical | 


results of last year’s tax bill. The 


of this Administration. It resulted 
from a_ widespread 
based on the attractive slogan of 
“pay-as-you-go.” But, as was said 
many years ago in the State of 
New York in regard to that same 
slogan, “You don’t pay and you 
don’t go.” 

The nation will readily under- 
stand that it is not the fault of the 
| Treasury Department that the in- 

come taxpayers are flooded with 
forms to fill out which are so com- 
plex that even certified public ac- 
countants cannot interpret them. 
No, it is squarely the fault of the 
Congress of the United States in 
| using language in drafting the 
aw which not even a dictionary or 
\a thesaurus can make clear. 


The American taxpayer has been 
promised of late that tax laws and 
returns will be drastically simpli- 
fied. This bill does not make good 
that promise. It ignores the most 
obvious step toward simplifying 

'taxes by failing to eliminate the 
‘clumsy Victory tax. For fear of 
'dropping from the tax rolls those 


haces who are at the bottom 





of the income scale, the bill re- 
‘tains the Victory tax—while at 
the same time it grants extensive 
concessions to many special inter- 
est groups. 

The suggestion of withholding 
at graduated rates, which would 
|relieve millions of people of the 
, task of filing declarations of esti- 
mated income, was not adopted. 

I trust, therefore, that the Con- 
gress, after all these delays, will 
act as quickly as possible for sim- 
plification of the tax laws, which 
will make possible the simplifica- 
tion of the forms and computa- 
tions now demanded of the indi- 
vidual taxpayers. These  tax- 
payers, now engaged in an effort 
; to win the greatest war this nation 
has ever faced, are not in a mood 
to study higher mathematics. 

The responsibility of the Con- 
gress of the United States is to 
supply the Government of the 
United States as a whole with 
adequate revenue for wartime 
needs, to provide fiscal support 
\for the stabilization program, tc 
hold firm against the tide of spe- 





in the midst of this great war to mitted to treat income from the’ cial privileges, and to achieve real 





' jons and minority rights. 


'Ruml plan was not the product | 


campaign | 


ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTE— From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number twenty of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


The Mail Bag 


For some weeks this series of 
articles has appeared from _ time 
to time in your newspaper. We felt 
that since ours is a product that 
enjoys nation-wide distribution, 
many of those who continually buy 
our brands, might be interested in 
a 6 of advertising that is quite 
off the beaten road. , 


Well, we have had a good average 


leading up to something. Hundreds 
of letters have come to us from our 
readers . . . gratifying letters, most 
of them. But, in spite of our stud- 
ied efforts to avoid controversy, 
we do “‘come a cropper” once in a 
while. Whenever a fellow bursts 
out in print, he invites a rabbit 
punch on his occipital. So, we have 
received perhaps eight or ten 
highly-spiced, extremely pungent 


; " . | epistles—dressing us down unmer- 
and quickly be levied. This can | 


cifully. All of these letters—hap- 
pily in the minority—followed the 
story about our friend, the Judge, 
who said he resented the implica- 
tion that he is a partaker of ‘“‘intox- 
icants’”” just because he enjoys a 
highball with his dinner. 


Well, you good people who don’t 
like us—we believe in minority opin- 
ust so 
long as we have divergent opinions 
in this country, openly and hon- 
estly expre . . . just so long are 
we balanced and safe. We wouldn’t 
have it any other way. If this 
writer were a Voltaire, he would 
put it this way, “I do not agree 
with what you say, but I will de- 
fend to the death your right to 
say it!”’ 

When a nation has only one ruling 
opinion—one dictatorial voice— 
then farewell to the civilization we, 
in America, are determined to re- 
tain. When only one voice dares 
speak, the people are no longer 
articulate . . . they speak only with 
a shrug of the shoulders . . . a bite 
of the lips . . . a look in the eyes... 

We, in the Distilled Spirits In- 
dustry, are here because the ‘‘voice” 
of America, : an overwh 
majority at the polls, ten years 
ago, voted us in. We shudder to 
think of what would be going en 
today, if the conditions t pre- 
vailed during prohibition were still 
with us. Then we really would have 
a job on our hands. Gangsterism 
in our own country and gangster- 
ism abroad! 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DIsSTILLERS CorRP. 


FREE —A booklet containing reprints 
of earlier articles in this series will be 
sent you on request. Send a post-card to 
me care of Schenley Distillers Com 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


——_——- 





simplicity for millions of small in- 
come taxpayers. 

In the interest of strengthening 
the home front, in the interest of 
speeding the day of victory, I urge 
the earlist possible action. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House. 


Du Mont Lab. Attractive 


The current situation in Du 
Mont Laboratories offers attrac- 
tive possibilities according to a 
memorandum issued by J. F. 
Reilly & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City. Copies of this inter- 
esting memorandum may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


Now Wm. J. Collins & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
PORTLAND, ORE. — The firm 
name of Warrens, Bosch & Floan, 











NAR 


Porter Building, has been changed 
to William J. Collins & Co. 
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UTILITY PREFERREDS 


Paine, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 











Public Utility Securities 


Central Illinois Electric & Gas 


Consolidated Electric & Gas Company on Dec. 22 registered 
with the SEC 400,000 shares of common stock of Central Illinois 
Electric & Gas, one of its larger subsidiaries. Sale was approved 
about Feb. 8th but instead of permitting a negotiated deal with 
Central Republic Co. (a Chicago banking house with a New York 
office), the Commission required competitive bidding. Allen & Co. 
and associates made a somewhat®— 4 
higher bid ($17.63) than Central|tive provisions have 
Republic and offered the stock | fully clarified. 





not been 


Future Of Air Transportation 


(Continued from first page) 


tunity, and in significance to the 
|future of America. In consider- 
|ing the future of air transporta- 
\tion, it is appropriate briefly. to 
review the present size and nature 
|of the business and some of the 


problems which must be solved, 


|}petore. our’ possibilities be 
j}turned into realities. 

| The airlines receive a lot of 
|publicity. The amount of. this 
publicity conveys the impression 
that we are already “Big Busi- 
ness,” but we are not “Big Busi- 
ness” in terms of dollars invested 
or equipment operated. We feel 
that we are “Big Business’ in 
terms of results. 


can 


domestic airline ingustry oper- 
ate? 
son you will probably get answers 
up in the thousands. The facts are 


that the entire industry currently 


How many airplanes does the) 


If you ask the average per- | 


time these stratoliners were the 


only 4-engine equipment in com- | 


mercial service within the United 
States. 
flight was on its way 
with urgently-needed men and 
supplies. It ran only 50 seconds 
behind schedule on its first cross- 
ing. In the ensuing 18 months 
more than 1,100 trans-Atlantic 
crossing were completed by TWA 
crews. These are more trans- 
| Atlantic crossings than had been 
flown by all aircraft of all nations 
prior to Pearl Harbor. In these 
stratoliners and other four-engine 
transports our crews (in Air 
'Transport Command _ uniforms) 
have carried presidents and am- 
| bassadors, kings and queens, ad- 
'mirals and generals, the sick and 
'wounded of the battlefields and 
‘hundreds of tons of critically- 
ineeded materials and _ supplies. 


Within 10 weeks the first | 
to Africa} 


publicly at 19% on Feb. 17. Allen 
had also been the successful bid- 
ders for the stock of Derby Gas 
& Electric Company early in Jan- 
uary. 

Central Illinois is a “mixed” 
utility company serving Rockford, 
Freeport, Lincoln and -smaller 
communities in Illinois. Revenue 
is derived about 61% trom sale 
of electricity, 23% from gas (part- 
ly natural and partly manufac- 
tured), 134% from business in 
Rockford, and 2% from water and 
steam heating. The territory is 
well diversified, industrially and 
agriculturally; manufacturing 
companies in Rockford produce 
over 5,200 different items. The 
company’s residential rates are 
said to be among the lowest in the 
State, the average domestic reve- 
nue per kwh. for the 12 months 
ending September 30, being 3.71¢. 

Conforming to an order of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, 
the company has eliminated from 
its balance sheet all plant adjust- 
ment items (account 107) and has 
provided a reserve of $2,179,103 
against plant acquisition adjust- 
ments (account 100.5). In addi- 
tion, 99% of the excess over divi- 
dends paid (with a minimum of 
$100,000 per annum) will be 
added to the reserve, which it is 
estimated will be sufficient to 
write the plant down to “aborig- 
inal cost” in less than 20 years. 
The book value of the common 
stock, after making these adjust- 
ments, was $14.13. 

The company has no preferred 
stock, capitalization being ap- 
proximately 72% debt and 28% 
common _ stock. Dividends on 
the common stock have _ been 
paid since 1931, averaging about 
$1.35 on the present capital sét-up 
for the period 1937-43. The 
common stock is to be placed 
on a $1.30 dividend basis. While 
$1.92 a share was reported earned 
in 1943 compared with $1.88 
‘for 1942 and $1.83 in 1941, 
these amounts would not be 
' available for dividend payments 
due to certain restrictive provi- 
sions regarding depreciation, 
amaintenance and reserves (re- 
quired by the bond indenture and 
the order of the State Commis- 
sion). It appears that the $1.30 
rate can be paid without diffi- 
culty, though the various restric- 
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Favorable post-war factors ef- 
fecting earnings are the intention 
of the management to convert 
fully to natural gas and to add to 
electric generating capacity in 
Rockford. Also, excess profits 
taxes in 1943 amounted to $2.21 a 
share and repeal of such taxes 
might increase earnings by more 
than $1 per share. 

At the recent offering price of 
194%, the stock yields about 6.8% 
and the price earnings ratio is ap- 
proximately 10, though the latter 
figure may vary with differing 
interpretations of the dividend re- 
striction orders. These figures ap- 
pear about in line with those ot 
similar issues. 


Revised Rules Covering 
Appeals From WMG 
Decisions Announced 


Unrestricted right of apveal 
from decisions of the War Man- 
power Commission is provided in 
a revision of its regulation gov- 
erning appeals, Chairman Paul V. 
McNutt announced on Feb. 15. Mr. 
McNutt said that the changes were 
dictated by the Commission’s ex- 
perience in handling thousands of 
cases. The announcement added: 


“The original WMC regulation 
issued May 22, 1943 specifically 
indicated those persons entitled to 
appeal and spelled out under what 
conditions appeals could be made. 


“The new regulation, further- 
more, extends the right of appeal 
both to worker and employer af- 
fected by a decision made at any 
step of the appeal process. Both 
persons involved must be present 
at the hearing before the area ap- 
peal committee or explain ab- 
sence, but otherwise there are no 


restrictions on the right to takeT 


the case higher. 


“Other changes in the apveal 
regulation. involve points which 
experience has shown needéd 
either clarification or minor tech- 
nical revision. There has been, 
for example, some confusion on 
the question of a worker’s right to 
retain new employment obtained 
on the strength of a statement of 
availability, if the employer has 
appealed and it has been finally 
determined that the statement wa 
erroneously issued. , 


“The revised regulation holds 
that a statement of availability, 
once issued, stands. The employer 
may appeal as a matter of prin- 
ciple or precedent but he cannot 
demand that the statement of 
availability be withdrawn or that 
the worker be required to leave 
his new employment. In order to 
provide a means of reviewing the 
action of local employment offices 
before the services of a worker 
are lost to an employer, the re- 
vised regulation provides an op- 
tional procedure for temporary 


operates a grand total of 186 air-|This passenger list reads like a 
planes and during 1943 operated) Who’s Who of the United Nations. 
an average of only 175 airplanes.| A long list of other special mili- 
Last year, with this small fleet,| tary assignments have been ac- 
the industry carried in excess of |complished by my company. Al- 
3,200,000 passengers, 55,000 tons of | though TWA pioneered in many 


mail and 31,000 tons of express. 

The industry has been able to 
handle this enormous volume of 
business only because of intense 
utilization of equipment. On the 
average, our entire fleet of planes 
is kept flying in the air 12 hours 
out of each 24. Although airline 
traffic is still small as compared 
with railroads, it is interesting to 
observe that, in 1941, airline pas- 
senger traffic was about 22% of 
Pullman travel. As an -illustra- 
tion of the high rate of efficiency 
of our equipment and of the dol- 
lars invested in our business, it 
is appropriate to note that the 
average gross revenues of each 
airplane operated by the major 
airlines last year was five times 
the original investment in. the 
plane itself. In other words, every 
dollar invested in aircraft. pro- 
duced five dollars of gross rev- 
enue. 


Our industry has come a long 
way sinee we were almost wholly 
dependent upon mail’ revenues, 


of total revenues, whereas in 1943 
mail revenues approximated only 
17% of the total. Mail rates in 
the last 10 years have decreased 
from $8 a ton-mile to only 60¢ a 
ton-mile today, a decrease of 
92.5%. Passenger rates were 12¢ 
a mile in 1929 as compared with 
approximately 5¢ a mile today. 


Commercial air transportation, 
essential in peace and vital in war, 
is but a small part of the job be- 
ing accomplished by the airlines. 
A high percentage of airline per- 
sonnel has joined the armed 
forces. This percentage for our in- 
dustry is unusually large because 
of the relative youth of our per- 
sonnel. Furthermore, our person- 
nel has been of especial value to 
the military because of previous 
training in air transportation. 


But manpower was not the. only 
resource of the airlines which 
went to war. Approximately 50% 
of our airplanes were turned over 
to the Army for military use. 


Aside from the contribution of 
manpower and equipment, the 
airlines are playing an important 
role in the nation’s war. effort. 
I cite our war accomplishments, 
not to boast about what we have 
done, but merely to indicate. that 
we are capable of doing the Her- 
-culean task which faces us after 
the war. ' 

A few days after Pearl Harbor, 
TWA received its first important. 
war-transport assignment and 
transferred title to its stratoliners 
to the Army, agreeing to operate 
them wherever needed. At. that 





ing referrals in certain types of 
cases. The suspension may be for 
a limited period only, the maxi- 
mum period allowable being ten 
days. This procedure is designed 
to give employers the greatest de~ 





Suspension of the issuance of 
statement of availability and mak- 


tection of the rights of workers.” 


gree of relief consistent with pro-| . 


of these undertakings, I would not 
have vou think that we were the 
(only airline that has done an im- 
|portant war job. Each of the 
'domestic airlines has played an 
important part and the industry 
'can well be proud of the fact that 
/not a single company has failed 
|in these vital war assignments. 


Public interest in air transpor- 
|'tation has been greatly stimulated 
|\by the war. Thus the industry is 
|repeatedly confronted with many 
| questions relating to our. post-war 
| plans. As financial men who seek 
ito appraise the future of com- 
|merce and industry, you also may 
iwell be concerned with these 
| questions. 

| In your business you are called 
|'upon daily to forecast the future. 
'I hope that I do not malign your 
| forecasts if I say that they some- 
|times fall short of being perfect. 
‘On the other hand, you allow 
| yourself a,reasonable margin of 
(error. If you will accord me the 
isame latitude, I will venture to 


; ; 7 , » A | } 
In 1931 mail revenues were 82% |answer a few of these questions. 


One of the questions frequently 
‘asked is: “To what extent are 
| the airlines subsidized?” The facts 
‘are that the Post Office Depart- 
'ment paid all domestic air car- 
|riers $22,500,000 for the carriage 
|of airmail in fiscal 1943 and re- 
‘ceived at least $60,500,000 from 
ithe sale of airmail postage. This 
| leaves a gross profit to the Post 
Office Department of $38,000,000 
‘or over 62%. There are certain 
ground expenses of the Post Of- 
| fice Department other than direct 
|'payments to the air carrier, but 
'even the most liberal allocation 
| of ground expenses to airmail 
| would still leave the Post Office 
| Department with a profit of mil- 
‘lions of dollars. And now the rev- 
|enue bill passed by Congress will 
| increase airmail postage rates 
from 6¢ to 8¢. Thus airmail post- 
‘age may become not merely a 
means of recovering the cost of 
airmail but also a means of taxa- 
tion for other purposes, and 
airmail becomes the subsidizer— 
not the subsidee. 


Another popular question _ is: 
“What future rates will be charged 
by the airline?” Some individuals 
seem to be vieing with each other 
in making the most extravagant 
promises as to future air fares. 
I have been tempted to outdo 
them all by predicting a $10 fare 
to London with week-end ex- 
penses at the Savoy thrown in. 


(a) Seriously, however, ex- 
press rates should and will be 
reduced sharply. The rate per 
pound for express is now 
slightly higher than the rate per 
pound for passengers,. despite 
the fact that passengers require 
more. service.. It is reasonable 
to expect that cargo rates in the 
future will bear a more direct 
relationship to their relative 
cost. 

(b) There is every reason to 








believe that prices in general 
will attain a higher level after 
the war than before. Airline 
operations are particularly vul- 
nerable to increased price levels 
because of large payrolls in re- 
lation to total costs. Conse- 
quently, when faced with rising 
costs and the need of reducing 
cargo rates, I do not look for 
substantial reductions in pas- 
senger fares immediately fol- 
lowing the war. On the other 
hand, the relative cost of air 
transportation will be lowered 
because, as the price of all other 
goods and services goes up, an 
effective reduction will result in 
the “real” cost of transportation. 

Still other questions include: 
“What kind of planes will be used 
in the post-war period?” ‘Will 
military transport planes be 
adapted to future commercial 
use?” “What other important tech- 
nical developments are in the 
wind?” 

There is, obviously, no single 
“airplane of the future.’ Special- 
ized designs will be required for 
different types of service. By all 
odds, however, the most impor- 
tant technical in 
transport aircraft is the Constella- 
tion, which was conceived by the 
President of TWA, Jack Frye, in 
collaboration with the famous 
Howard Hughes, who is known to 
all of you. Military restrictions 
do not permit disclosure of the 
specifications or performance of 
this high-altitude, long-ranged, 
4-engined airplane. However, the 
Constellation which is flying to- 
day excels in actual performance 
even the paper performance of 
other advanced transports. These 
airplanes will be made available 
to TWA when they are no longer 
required by the military services. 

As to other spectacular develop- 
ments in aviation, we have learned 
never to say, “It can’t happen.” 
The fancy of the public has been 
captured by the helicopter, the 
glider and by jet propulsion. 
However, none of them seem to 
have reached the stage of devel- 
opment which would permit a 
careful person to believe that they 
would be of economic importance 
in the immediate future. 

Radar is a technical develop- 
ment which will have far-reach- 
ing commercial importance. Radar 
and its related science will per- 
mit the safe navigation and land- 
ing of aircraft under almost any 
weather condition. In the past, 
the airlines have properly sacri- 
ficed reliability of service in order 
to achieve safety, but the day is 
near at hand when complete re- 
liability of schedules (even sur- 
passing surface _ transportation) 
can be maintained consistent with 
the highest standards of safety. 


The question as to the possible 
use of military aircraft for com- 
mercial purposes following the 
war must be divided into two 
parts: First, Of what commercial 
value are fighter aircraft and 
bombers? A fighter and a bomber 
are of no more use as commercial 
transports than PT-boats or bat- 
tleships would be as commercial 
vessels. 


The second part of the question 
is whether or not military trans- 
ports are useful for commercial 
operations. The factor which de- 
termines the commercial value of 
a plane, assuming that its basic 
design is satisfactory, is the cost 
of operation. The initial invest- 
ment in an airplane, and the re- 
sulting depreciation, is only one 
element of cost. Thus it is entirely 

(Continued on page 803) 


To Form Karp & Co. 


Paul Karp will acquire the New 
York Stock Exchange membership 
of the late George C. White on 
March 2nd and will form the Ex- 
change firm of Karp & Co. in 
partnership with Julius Alexander. 
Mr. Karp has recently been active 
as an individual dealer; prior 
thereto he was a partner in Karp 
& Power. Mr. Alexander was for- 

erly a partner in Kerngood & 

oO. 
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Déect private wires 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall St., N. Y.5 CO. 7-4150 


Private wires to 








San Francisco 
Santa Barbara 
Monterey 


Sacramento 


Oakland Fresno 











Tomorrow's Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


Market action based on tax 
bill veto may prove disap- 
pointing—Reaction of few 
points more likely—Look for 
utilities to step out 

By WALTER WHYTE 


I believe that people whose 
buying and selling is based on 
knowing what is going on, 
around them had previously | 
made up their minds as to 
what the market’s reaction 
will be to veto of the tax bill. 
It is, of course, unnecessary to 
say that the rank and file who 
know nothing of the action of 
taxes on the market, look for 
a rally. | 


Bs Bo ok 








However, it seems that cur- | 


rent market uncertainty re- 
flects not potential taxes but 
developments more far-reach- | 
ing. Two or three months 
ago higher and higher quar- 
ters were sounding off on 
about how soon Germany| 
would collapse, the time be-| 
ing variously given as any- 
where from one month to one 
year. Following up this “in- 
side” speculation, 





business 
began making plans for a re- 
turn to peace-time activities. 
‘The same or equivalent quar- 


| vasion, there may be little market | 
|response, but such as occurs 
|/more than likely to be downward, | 


| present initially at least, is. usu- 
| ally an unfavorable market fac- 


| 


movements within the market 


| such as have been witnessed dur- 


How Is Invasion Likely 


To Affect The Market? |  Nacieaaie: teaeetiins and post- | 


| war problems have been studied 
by business executives and Gov- 
|}ernment officials, and intelligent 


(Continued from page 786) 


The Stock Market Reception 


On the initial days of the in- 
'S!much of a disturbing apparition 
pen aoe! ; : |}as seemed the case last year. 

as uncertainty, which would be! At present the market seems to 
|be marking time. The narrow 
| range within which the market as 


tor. |a whole has moved this year in- 


The fact that invasion is prac- 
tically certain, and in the com- d : ; 
sm oP ? " ‘ | development to take it out of its 
‘andotaaige sf ine — on baer | doldrums, and that development 

: , : is probably invasion. ‘ 

ent atmosphere is not unlike that ra Can z 
prevailing in the Summer of ithat | If the invasion moves on what 
At that time tt had been. known | may be called expected schedule, 


and stock prices are in their pres- 
for months that war clouds were | Mag 
gathering. |ent range, the market, continuing 


with the PP cata August, 10a? the process of discounting peace 
nent, the market maintained — srenstiien, win probemy Oe- 
mildly downward trend, and when | 


cline, but only moderately so, 
the wer achialiy baenh oe went: 1 | Since the trend has been down- 


| ward over-all and 


| plans have been made, so that the | 
prospect of peace when it comes | 
|need not and should not be so’) 


|| Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


| dicates that it is waiting for some | 
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41 Broad Street, New York 4 
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HAnover 2-2100 




















Real Estate Securities 


261 Fifth Avenue Corp. 
First Fee Mortgage Income 6s With Stock 
An Attractive Equity Situation 


The following article was prepared for publication in March, 


there was only a period of a few | 


hours of-further weakness, fol- 
lowed by sharp recovery. 


The stock market usually holds 


for months, 
the reaction could be followed 
by development of considerable 
strength. 


If when invasion occurs the 


1943, but was held up for another article and subsequently lost 
in the shuffle. We print it now just as it was written at that time. 
We believe it is interesting now, as the facts in relation to the issue 
now seem even better than the article predicted. $57.50 interest is 


|of a severe recession in business | 


reservations concerning a future 
event until it transpires, and no 
matter how clearly the event 
seems to be recognized by the 
course of prices—in other words, 
to be discounted—the actual oc- 
currence more often than not will 
bring some further market re- 
sponse. 


now, we believe that the news 
will result in a sharper decline 
than if the news comes when the 
market is somewhat lower. It is 
conceivable that should the mar- 
ket at that time be substantially 
lower it might even rally. 
| If the invasion is successful. be- 
i. ai | yond expectation, the immediate 
Early Peace” Psychology 'decline should be more rapid and 
Last July, upon the news of! less orderly. Severe military set- 
Mussolini’s downfall, there was a; backs would be psychologically 
sharp decline in the market, due! ynfavorable, but war-benefited is- 
to the sudden burst of “early | syes would be relatively strength- 





peace” psychology combined with| ened and “peace” stocks weak- 
an overdue reaction after almost| ened—From “Investment Tim- 
15 months of rising prices. | ing” of Feb. 10, 1944, issued by 


Early in November the market} Economics and Investment Dept., 


broke again, and the reason gen-/ National Securities & Research 
erally ascribed to the reaction was | Corporation, New York. 


fear of the economic consequences | 


of a sudden ending of the bbe TS " 
fear of peace. The basis for this 

fear was a theoretical s {or tris’ Milwaukee Bond Club 
to be anticipated before business Flects Bickel Pres. 
prosperity would arrive} and this) MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Clarence 
fear, in our opinion, was exag- | A. Bickel, of The Wisconsin Com- 
gerated. There appears no sound! pany, was chosen President of 
reason to couple the prospect of|the Milwaukee Bond Club at the 


temporarily depressed business | Association’s annual meeting and 
conditions and corporate profits| winter party held at the Mil- 





market is much higher than it is| 


with a substantial decline in stock | 
prices. 

In the last few years while em- 
ployment, national income and 
production have expanded great- 
ly, corporate profits after taxes 
and reserves have shown much 
more moderate increases. Since 
three factors—excess profits taxes, 
renegotiation of contracts and 
contingency reserves—have pre- 
vented profits from rising in line 
with increasing production, they 
should prevent profits from fall- 
ing with decreasing production, so 


waukee Athletic Club. He suc- 
ceeds Gerald B. Athey, of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. Joseph Carson, Loewi & 
Co., was named Vice-President, 
and Iver Skaar, Harris, Upham & 
Co., was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Members of the board of gov- 
ernors chosen were: Mr. Athey; 
Charles W. Brew; August Engelke. 
A. C. Best & Co.; William John- 





son, Mason, Moran & Co.; Fred M. 
Koepp, James E. Bennett & Co.; | 
and Edwin B. Rhoda, The Mil-| 


'rental collections plus the 1942 


being paid Feb. 28, 1944, and the current market is around the 50 
jan 


level. 

The 25-story office and loft) 
structure erected in 1928 at the| 
southeast corner of Fifth Avenue | 
and 29th Street, New York City, | 
stands on a plot of 98.9 feet by | 
160.5 feet and contains approxi- | 
mately 265,700 square feet of) 
rentable area. 

Reorganized as of Dec. 19, 1941, | 
the holders of predecessor com- 
pany’s first mortgage sinking | 
fund 6s due 1948 received in ex- 
change an equal principal amount 
of new income 6s due 1962 and 10 
shares of common stock for each 
$1,000 bond held; thus, bondhold- 
ers became the actual equity 
owners of the property. 

Upon acquisition of the prop- 
erty by the new _ corporation, 
189,356 square feet, or 71% of the 
space, was rented, leaving 76,344 
square feet unoccupied. At the 
end of the first year (Dec. 31, 
1942) ef operation, occupancy 


redemption 





had inereased to 87%, leaving 
only 34,366 square feet vacant. 
The annual rent roll of space 
leased increased from $253,080 as 
at Jan. 1, 1942, to $342,960 as at 
Jan. 1, 1943. Actual rental in- 
come for the 1942 fiscal year was 
$284,000, which was sufficient to 
provide for an income interest 
distribution per $1,000 bond of 
$25 and to leave surplus funds of 
$4,353.19 above the total distri- 
bution for a carryover into the 
next income period. It is appar- 
ent from the above figures that 
the property as of Jan. 1, 1943, 
started its second year of opera- 
tion with a rent roll of about 
$58,900 in excess of actual 1942 





undistributed income of $4,353.19, 
or about $63,000 increase above 





$1,000 bond payment made Feb. 
28, 1943. Based on the above fig- 
ures, it is estimated that between 
$45 and $50 should be available 
per bond. 

As the bond, with stock, trades 
as a unit flat, purchases from now 
until the ex-date Feb. ‘23, 1944, 
would carry the full annual dis- 
tribution. Other attractive fea- 
tures of the security are that upon 
or retirement of 
bonds, holders retain the equity 
stock and that 70% of the stock 
may authorize sale and convey- 
ance of the property. As all net 
income up to 6% is distributable 
as interest, the yield on this bond 
is particularly attractive in view 
of its present low level of about 
37. Increasing annual interest 
distributions and the marked im- 
provement in realty conditions 
generally should offer consider- 
able appreciation possibilities for 
this at present unhderpriced se- 
curity: 


Pittsburgh Rys. Look Good 


The current situation in Pitts- 
burgh Railways System, particu- 
larly certain of the underlying 
bonds, offers attractive possibili- 
ties for appreciation, according to 
a study prepared by T. J. Feible- 
man & Co., 41 Broad St., New 
York City. Copies of this inter- 
esting study, which is available to 
dealers only, may be had upon 
— from T. J. Feibleman & 
Oo. 
he 


Interesting Situation 


Steady and substantial growth 
in earnings of the “Utility Group” 


| that a decline in production would 


waukee Company. 





ters then let it be known that 
once Germany was _ taken 
care of all efforts would be 
turned against the Japanese. | 
In the latter case the clean-up | 
would take anywhere from | 
one to five years. | 
Bs * 


It has occurred to me that 
the entire situation may well 
be reversed. No matter how 

(Continued on page 814) 
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| 
| PAY Us $200 AND WE WILL 
GIVE YOU A GUARANTEE, 
BY A STOCK EXCHANGE 
FIRM, THAT YOU CAN 
PURCHASE 100 SHARES OF 
ANACONDA COPPER AT 
TODAY’S PRICE, ANY TIME 
IN THE NEXT 90 DAYS, AT 


YOUR OPTION. 


FILER, SCHMIDT & CO. 


Members 
Put & Call Brokers and Dealers Assn. 
30 Pine Street, N. Y. 5 
WHitehall 3-9177 




















| be 


largely absorbed by these 








| 1942 figures. 


havesincreased the speculative at- 
traction of both the Prior Lien 


cushions. Consequently there 
should not be a corresponding de- 
cline in profits and, in turn, in 
stock prices—which did not even 
rise commensurately with such 
rise in profits as did occur. 


The Market’s Selectivity 


In the last two years the mar- 
Ket, in its upswings and down- 
swings, has repeatedly made 
efforts to discount peace, and this 
process has been largely respon- 
sible for the extreme selectivity 
manifested. Hence, not only will 
the invasion come as no great 
shock to the market, but a large 
part of the discounting of its af- 
termath must already have been 
accomplished — “peace” 
having risen to discount their 
favorable prospects, and “war” 
stocks having lagged or declined 
to discount their unfavorable or 
uncertain prospects. 

It seems to us, therefore, that 
the stock market has already to 
a considerable degree adjusted it- 
self to an expectation of a rela- 
tively early peace, so that war 
developments, unless totally un- 
expected and unfavorable, are not 
likely to cause a wide diversity of 





stocks | 


| The statement filed by the cor- 
N. Y. ie Banks Sources Of | poration for the first six months 
5 |'of 1943 shows gross cash income 
Income; Govt. Bondhldgs. |. rentals, electricity, etc., to 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120) be $179,358.66, income from ren- 
Broadway, New York City, mem-/| tals showing an increase of about 
bers of the N. Y. S. E., have pre- | $34,600 over the corresponding 
pared breakdowns of sources of | 1942 period. Net cash increased 
income and of United States Gov- | $64,641.01 for the period, showing 


: a cash balance of the corporation 
ernment bondholdings of the New | o¢ $94,349.71. On the basis of pres- 
York City banks. Copies of this 


ent earnings the annual interest 
interesting tabulation may be had | distribution to be made Feb. 28, 
from the firm upon request. | 1944, from 1943 earnings, should 


considerably exceed the $25 per 








aeennenemanaiae | 








Trading Markets 


REAL 
ESTATE 


Bonds 


We Are Interested In Buying 
ALL 


FRED F. FRENCH Stocks 
AND 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 





C. H. TIPTON 
SECURITIES CORP. 














J. ARTHUR WARNER 


& Co. 


11 BROADWAY 
120 Broadwoy, New York 5 NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
COritland! 7-940 WOrth 2-0510 





and Plain Preferred stocks of New 
England Public Service Company 
according to a detailed circular on 
the situation prepared by Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
leading national exchanges. Copies 
of this interesting circular may be 
had from Ira Haupt & Co. upon 
request. 















J TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE | 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
’ Bell Teletype NY /-953 ; 
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Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Ltd. 


5%% Debentures '57 


Voting Trust Certificates 
for Capital Stock 


Prospectus on Request 


OTIS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
ESTABLISHED 1899 
Terminal Tower Cleveland 13, O. 





Phone Bell Teletype 
CHERRY 0260 CV 496-497 | 














OFFERINGS WANTED 


Ohio - Kentucky - West Va. 
Municipals 


WEIL, ROTH & IRVING 


COMPANY 
Member Cincinnatt Stock Exchange 
BONDS 
MUNICIPAL-CORPORATION 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING 
CINCINNATI 2, O. 











Circulars on Request 
OFFERINGS WANTED 


Brooklyn, Ohio 


3-5% Bonds of 1966 


Consumers Public Power Dist. 
Nebraska All Divisions & Maturities 


South Euclid, Ohio 


2-5% Bonds of 1968 


KLINE, LYNCH & CO. Inc. 


CAREW TOWER 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





MAIN 1804 TELE. CI 140 














Land Trust Certificates 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Bonds—Pfd. & Common Stocks 


Gruen Watch Co., Com. & Pfd. 
Philip Carey Co., Pfd. 
Hatfield Part Pfd. 


Gibson Hotel L. T. C. 
Income Bonds, Pfd. & Com. 


W. D. Gradison & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Associate 
Dixie Terminal Building 
CINCINNATI 2 
Tel. Main 4884 Tele. CI 68 & 274 











Hickok Oil 
Toledo Edison Pfds. 
Ohio P. S. Pfds. 


COLLIN, NORTON & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Associate Members New York Curb 


Toledo New York 


Adams 6131 BOwling Green 
Tele. TO 190 9-2432 











OHIO 
SECURITIES 


FIELD, RICHARDS & Co. 


Union Cent. Bldg. 
CINCINNATI 
Tele. C1 150 


Union Com, Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Tele. CV 174 


' 


| 








‘trom 1925 to 1932 represented the 


Yr 


GILLIS 4 


Trading Markets in 
OHIO SECURITIES 


Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Teletype CV 565 
Long Distance 500 





Open Wire to Troster, Currie & Summers, New York 


Ohio Brevities 
Carl E. Dyas, veteran in Cleveland investment banking circles, 
has been appointed head of the new Cleveland office opened by 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., large New 


York brokerage firm. The office, 


located in the Union Commerce Building, is the nineth to be oper- 


ated by the company. 


Mr. Dyas left the Cleveland office of Blyth & Co., where he 





had been associated since 1936, to? 
take his new post. He began his_| 
career in investment banking with ' 
Maynard H. Murch & Co., and) 


Guaranty Co. of New York in 
northern Ohio. From 1932 to 1936 
ne was Cleveland office manager 
for Banc-Ohio Corp., now the Ohio 
Co. He is a member of the Bond 
Club of Cleveland and Army and 
Navy Post 54 of the American 
Legion. He has three sons in the 
armed services: James, corporal 
in a Commando regiment; Lt. 
Robert, a bomber pilot, and 
Charles, air corps student. 


McDonald-Coolidge & Co. was 
awarded $1,403,000 State Teach- 
ers Retirement short-term mu- 
nicipals, all Ohio issues, at yield 
prices ranging from 0.30% to 
0.65%. Maturities sold were 
largely those of 1944 and 1945 
with a few in 1946. 

* % 

Otis & Co. and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. and associates won $2,600,- 
000 Boston Metropolitan District, 
Mass., refunding bonds due 1945- 
1969 on a bid of 99.919 for the 
issue as 1%s and reoffered at 
prices to yield.0.35 of 1% to a 
dollar basis of 99°4%. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. of Bos- 
ton was authorized by Ohio Util- 
ities Commission to purchase $4,- 
500,000 in first mortgage 342% 
bonds of Central Ohio Light & 
Power Co. of Findlay, Ohio, on its 
bid of 105.159 per $100 bond. 
Bonds mature Feb. 1, 1974. 


J. B. Ribakoff of Worcester, 
Mass., formerly Vice-President 
of Reliance Steel Corp., has 
been made President of the 
company, Philmore J. Haber, 
company counsel, announced. 


He was elected to the position 
at the annual meeting at which 
Sol Friedman of Cleveland re- 
signed as President and Treasurer 
and disposed of his holdings in 
the company, Haber said. The 
company, processor and distribu- 
tor of flat-rolled steel products, 





Cleveland Trust Co. 
M. A. Hanna Co. 


Common 
Joseph & Feiss Co. 


National Screw & 
Manufacturing Co. 


Perfection Stove Co. 


Merrill, Turben & Co. 


Investment Securities 
Union Commerce Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 











Tel. Main 6800 Teletype CV 67 


has headquarters at Cleveland 
and warehouses in Lyndhurst, 
N. J., Detroit, Chicago and Wor- 
cester. Other promotions were 
Philip P. Brown, former Secre- 
tary, elected Executive Vice- 
President, and Irving R. Zwick, 
formerly Assistant Treasurer, 
now Treasurer. 
% 1% 

Otis & Co. of Cleveland was 
third among a half-dozen bidders 
for $5,000,000 first mortgage 30- 
year bonds of Northern States 
Power Co. Otis Co. bid was 
101.747 for the issue as 2%s. 

The winning bid was submitted 
by Lehman. Bros. at 100.0699 for 
the issue as 2%s. First Boston 
Corp. was second with a bid of 
102.049 as 2%s, and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. was fourth, bidding 101.73 
as 2%s. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
with 101,52 as 2%s, and White, 
Weld & Co. with 103.6291 for 3s 
were fifth and sixth. 


AIB Cleveland Group 
Annnounce 42nd Dinner 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Paul M. 
Minter, Vice-President of the 


th 


Cleveland chapter of the Amer- | 


ican Institute of Banking, an- 
nounced the chapter’s 42nd an- 
nual dinner meeting will be held 
in Hotel Statler Feb. 26 at 7 p.m. 

The speaker will be Ernest 
Robert Rosse, noted humorist and 
philosopher, who will talk on the 


“Safety Valve of Sanity,’ an ad-| 


dress delivered by him in every 
State in the country. 

D. James Pritchard, Assistant 
Vice-President of the Society for 
Savings, will be toastmaster, and 
Miss Marjorie Meil, Chairman of 
the women’s committee of the 
chapter, will represent the women. 
Miss Meil also is with Society. 


Minter is Assistant Cashier of the 
National City Bank of Cleveland. 
The chapter’s Victory Chorus will 
sing. 


Now a Partnership 
CINCINNATI, OHIO — Gordon 
Reis, Jr. and Thomas J. Reis have 
been admitted to partnership in 
Seasongood & Mayer, Ingalls 
Building, with Gordon Reis. Louis 
C. Wanner & Peter E. Schwindt 

are continuing with the firm. 


! 


Ohio Municipal Comment 


of course reduced as investors 
and dealers alike turned their 
attention to Government secur- 
ities. 

The drive just finished was no 
exception, although activity in 
municipals may have been some- 
what more pronounced than in 
the Third Drive, It would seem 
reasonable to expect that, with 
the Government financing suc- 
cessfully completed for this drive, 
with the return of thousands of 
investment dealers and salesmen 
to their usual tasks, and with 
investors freer to consider divers- 
ified investments, both municipal 
prices and activity should improve 
further in the immediate future: 


Recent Ohio Sales 


The only sale of new Ohio is- 
sues of any consequence during 
the month, was $160,000 Barber- 
ton bonds sold Feb. 7. The bonds 
mature serially 9-1-45-54 and 
were sold at 101.19 for 1s. 
The strength of the market 
is indicated by the strong bid- 
ding for these bonds, there hav- 
ing been 11 bids for 1%s 
and three for 1%s. The Teach- 
ers Retirement System of Ohio 
decided late in the War Loan 
Drive to sell some _ $1,531,000 
of its bonds which were about to 
fall due, the proceeds of course to 
be used to buy Governments in 
the drive. The fund has been as- 
sured that high prices would be 
obtained for the bonds, and such 
assurances were proven correct. 
The list was made up of 65 blocks 
of bonds, and one dealer pur- 
chased all of the bonds except 
four items. 

This sale, although it was the 
largest liquidation of Ohios dur- 
ing the drive, was of little impor- 
tance, however, for the bonds 
mature only this year and next 
‘year. A large part of the bonds 
| was reoffered to banks and other 
‘investors, but, as was expected, 
no general reoffering was made. 


It is interesting to note that, 
as of this writing, there are no 
new Ohio issues scheduled fer 
sale for the whole of March, or 
even for subsequent months. It 
is monotonous to report that the 
supply of bonds continues quite 
limited and that there will 
probably be ‘less liquidation of 
municipals in the next couple 
oi months than in the past two, 
because of the success of the 
Fourth War Loan Drive. It has 
been interesting to note that 
selling of municipals this year, 
even during the drive, was less 
extensive than in 1942 or 1943, 
and included much less Ohio 
names. 











Tax Exemption Increasing in 
Importance 


_Of late there has been con- 
siderable publicity given in an- 
other column of the “Chronicle” 
as well as elsewhere to the fact 
that by June 15 of this year the 
Treasury will retire from the 
market some _ $4,160,000,000 of 
totally and partially tax-exempt 
Government securities. A realiza- 
tion by investors of the constant 
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Continued strength in prices has been apparent in the Ohio 
municipal market since the middle ot last December. While yields 
have declined on the whole, only a few basis points over this period, 
nevertheless prices have been going higher gradually, even during 
the Fourth War Loan Drive. In each of the previous drives, municipal 
prices strengthened quietly but yet noticeably, although activity was 





and considerable disappearance 
of such tax-exempt securities has 
probably been an important fac- 
ior m the recent strength of other 
such issues in the Government 
list. It is only natural to expect 
that this same realization of the 

(Continued on page 802) 


Fed. Reserve Heads 
To Meet In Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ~— Presi- 
dents of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks will meet in Cleve- 
land Saturday and Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27, for the first time 
since the founding of the Federal 
Reserve system 30 years ago. 

Matthew J. Fleming, President 
of the Fourth Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, will be host 
to the conference. William A. Day, 
conference Chairman and Presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, announced the 
meeting would be resumed in 
Washington for two sessions on 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Besides Fleming and Day others 
attending are: Allan Sproul, New 
York; W. W. Paddock, Boston; 
Alfred H. Williams, Philadelphia; 
W. S. McLarin Jr., Atlanta; Hugh 
Leach, Richmond; C. S. Young, 
Chicago; Chester C. Davis, St. 
Louis; R. R. Gilbert, Dallas; H. G. 
Leedy, Kansas City, and J. N. 
Peyton of Minneapolis. 


Cunningham Elected 
Head Of Cleve. Exch. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Russell I. 
Cunningham of Cunningham & 
Co., has been recalled to the pres- 
idency of the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
change, a post he held in 193) 
and 1940. 

Cunningham succeeds S. Pres- 
cott Ely of Curtiss, House & Co., 
who was eleeted to a three-year 
term on the board of governors. 

Mr. Ely reported to the annual 
meeting that the exchange showed 
a modest profit in 1943, the first 
time in several years. 

Daniel Baugh III, independent 
floor trader, who has headed the 
exchange’s rules and arbitration 
committee for the past four years, 
was elected Vice-President of the 
mart and a member of the board 
for a three-year term. L. O. 
Birchard was renamed to the 
board, also for three years. Mr. 
Birchard is with Prescott & Co. 
Ray L. Lamb, of Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, leaves 
the post of Vice-President. Rich- 
ard A. Gottron of Gillis. Russell 
& Co.. was re-elected Treasurer 
and William J. Perry. Acting Sec- 
retary. Colonel Cecil B. Whit- 
comb, serving somewhere in the 
South Pacific, was renamed Sec- 
retary. 
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Ohio Municipal Price 
Index 
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Feb. 16, 1944__ 
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Oct. 
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1.21% 
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1.24 
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, 1943__ 
. 1942__ 
, 1941__ 
Jan. + 2946, RS 
Jan. , 1939__ 2.78 3.33 2.24 A 

Jan. 1,1938__ 2.98 3.42 2.55 87. 

Foregoing compiled by J. A. White, Cin- 
cinnati. 

“Composite index for 20 bonds. +10 
jower grade bonds. -t10 high grade bonds. 
§Spread between high grade and lower 
' grade bonds. 
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E is so small and helpless, So de- 
pendent on you for his life and 
well-being. And yet you are able to look 
at him and say— 
“Someday he may be President.” 
Put it down as foolish sentiment. Put 
it down as parental pride. But where else 


in the world could you envision for your ° 


child the possibility of his attaining, one 
day, the highest office in the land? 
Maybe your child won’t make it. But 
one child, very much like him, will: One 
child out of the three million babies born 
this year—or the. next—or the year after. 
Whether or not he attains this high 
position is not so important. What mat- 
ters is that here, in America, he is born 


THE CHESAP 


A President is Born 


with that opportunity. He is born in the 
stubborn tradition of free men—men who 
felt that in government, the wisdom of 
the many is preferable to the ambition of 
the few. He is bern in a tradition of self- 
reliarice—where. he may. succeed or fail, 
win or lose, rise or fall; according to his 
own efforts. 3 

‘Because of that, you will train him to 
think for himself, to fight his own battles, 
to make his own way. 


You will teach him that responsibility 
is inseparable from freedom. And that if 
he joins with other men in an enterprise 
he should demand the same responsibility 
and freedom for his business that marks 
his birthright as an individual. 


Cleveland, Ohto 


CHESAPEAKE AND: OHTO RATEWAY | ee Ni CREEL -BiLATE .R-0:A.D 


Support the American Red Cross Drive for Blood Donatioxs 





Someday he may hear, as you have 
heard, voices that say, “Surrender your 
opportunity for the certainty that you 
shall always have bread” —as if man lived 
by bread alone. As if the country were 
better served by limiting all to mediocrity 
—instead of assuring to all, under law, an 
equal chance to rise by their own efforts, 
conscious of their obligations to others. 


What that son of yours learns at your 
knee will decide whether or not he will 
ever have to bend his knee before dicta- 
tion and tyranny. 


And because of what you teach him, he 
too may one day look with that same fool- 
ish pride on his own son to say, “Some- 
day he may be President—” 


EAKE AND OHIO LINES 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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Mutual Funds 


New Offering 


announced a new class of Group | 
Securities, Inc., known as INSTITUTIONAL BOND SHARES. The 
sponsor reports that this new offering is unique in the mutual fund 


This week Distributors Group 


field. Institutional Bond Shares is 


described as “an investment in a 


diversified and continuously supervised group of bonds.” 


a 





“All bonds in this group meet 
the legal requirements for in- 
vestment by life insurance com- 
panies, or by savings banks, in 
the State of New York.” 

In the letter announcing this 
mew class, Kenneth S. Gaston, | 
President of Distributors Group, | 
points out that Institutional Bond | 
Shares is “designed primarily for 
stability of income and capital.” 
Mr. Gaston states further that | 
this new class should appeal to— | 

“(a) individuals, for their re- 
serves, or when a defensive posi- 
tion in the market is desired; 

“(b) corporations, for their re- | 
serves (income from Institutional | 
Bond Shares is received in the) 
form of dividends and is 85% tax- | 
exempt to corporations); 

“(c) employee benefit trusts; | 

“(d) lodges, schools, churches, | 
unrestricted trust funds, etc., and | 
in general to all types of semi- 
professional investment advisers 
who have the responsibility of 
investing for others. Many such 
investors are primarily concerned 
with safety of principal and are 
willing to employ professional 
management only within definite 
and conservative restrictions of 
the type applying to INSTITU- 
TIONAL BOND SHARES.” 


/ 


te % 


“War Surpluses and the Prob- 
lem of Their Disposal” is the sub- 
ject of National Securities & Re- 
search Corp.’s current issue of 
Investment Timing. 

“Aside from armaments, 
which no domestic market is 
available except as scrap, the 
surpluses .... will probably com- 
prise six major groups: 

(1) Plants, equipment, machin- 
ery and machine tools, represent- 
ing an investment of approx- 


for 


we 








| Low Priced | 
Shares____ 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, IncorPoRATED 


63 WALL STREET—NEW YORE 








imately $15 billions. 

(2) Raw _ materials, chiefly | 
steel, copper, aluminum and other 
metals. 

(3) Finished products that can 
be used for civilian purposes, 
such as trucks, cargo planes, mer- 
chant ships, etc. 

(4) Goods in process and semi- 
processed materials which may be 
taken over when contracts are 
cancelled. 

(5) Foods, textiles and other 
supplies to be disposed of when 
the needs of the armed forces 
diminish. 

(6) Housing and undeveloped 
acreage, camp sites, training 
areas, bombing ranges, etc.” 

After pointing out the many 
dangers and uncertainties in this 
situation, the survey concludes on 
the following optimistic note: “If 
the problem of war surplus dis- 
posal is handled with due regard 
to American business, it should 
be a constructive influence in the 
transition, both the interval after 
the war with Germany and the 
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your local investment dealer or 
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'period following cessation of the 


entire war.” 

Citing the relationship between 
value and price as the test of 
whether or not a security should 
be purchased, National Securities 
& Research Corp., in a recent 
issue of National Notes, discusses 
the “high current return and 
profit opportunities in selected 
discount bonds and_. preferred 
stocks.”’ The discussion is opened 
with a pungent quotation from 
Oscar Wilde—‘‘A cynic is a man 
who knows the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing.” 


Hugh W. Long & Co. announces 
a “New Service on _ Industrial 


Selection” 


known industrial engineering or- 
ganization, Kerr & Co., to Man- 
hattan Foundation, Inc., will be 
made available to affiliated deal- 
ers. Two such reports, one on the 
steel industry and the other on 
the railroads, are summarized in 
the current issue of The New York 
Letter. 

The Kerr reports on these two 
industries concludes as follows: 


Steel Industry— 


“Our field investigations lead 
us to believe that at the end of 
the present war, a decade of great 
prosperity for the steel industry 
will eventuate.” 


Railreads— 


“From all that we can deter- 
mine from observation of phys- 
ical plant, there is a _ larger 
equity for railway share holders 
in physical properties than at dny 
time in history.” 
_ Keystone Corp. in the: current 
issue of Keynotes discusses the 
“Trustee’s Problem in 1944.” The 
discussion hinges on two points 
which are perhape of greatest 
concern to trustees today. The 
first is the problem of securing an 
adequate return without undue 
risk, and the second is the prob- 
lem of providing adequate super- 
vision at a time when supervision 
is more essential than ever be- 
tore. 


Keystone Corp. suggests that 
the various Keystone Custodian 
Funds are particularly appropri- 
ate in solving these two problems 
and points to trustee acceptance 
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by means of which) 
confidential reports of the well | 
| income, avoid the perils of infla- 


| 





| Joseph C. Rovensky 


Trade Beacons After The War Sut-Of-Towners At Cgo 
fe 
The United States during the war has demonstrated that it can Bond Traders Dinner 


produce vastly more than it has ever done before in peacetime, which 
means that “with able leadership and a reasonable amount of team- | 
work” the people of this nation can meet the challenge that they will 
| face after the war, Joseph C. Rovensky, Vice President of the Chase | 


National Bank of the City of New York, dec 
Trust Confer-® 


ence of the! 
American) 
Bankers Asso- 
ciation on Feb- 
ruary 10 at 
the Waldorf- | 
Astoria Hotel. | 

Mr. Roven- 
sky spoke on 
“Trade  Bea- 
cons After the | 
wWarsr’’ He} 
pointed out 
that it would 
not be sound 
thinking, 
either on an 
economic or a 
social and hu- 
manitarian ba- 
sis, to project 


|the war-time rate of “‘superpro- 
| duction” into the post-war period. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Nevertheless,” he continued, | 
“we have demonstrated that this 


ination can produce vastly more 





than it ever has done before in 
peacetime. That is a striking eco- 
nomic fact, an encouraging fact, 
because it means that with able 
leadership and a_ reasonable! 
amount of teamwork the people) 
of this nation can meet the chal- | 
lenge that they will face after the | 
war. They will be able to pro- 
duce more products and distribute 
them more widely because it is 
only through achievement of a 
greater national output, not! 
through higher prices, that we can | 
as a nation increase our national | 


tion and carry the great burden 
of debt which will be on our 
backs after the war.” 

‘The flow of trade back and 
forth across the oceans, to new 
and undeveloped areas of the 
world, with raw materials and 
some fabricated goods flowing in, | 
while industriat machinery and | 





iof the Keystone Funds as evi- | 





| 


dence of this fact. At present 
more than 1,000 Certificates of | 
Participation in the Keystone! 
Funds, representing a current as- | 
set value of $4,367,500, are held 
in fiduciary or institutional ac- 
counts. The list includes almost 
every type of trustee account and 
the largest number of individual 
holdings (270) is in Keystone 
B-3. 
oo % * 

Lord, Abbett asks in the cur- 
rent issue of Abstracts “What to 
Do About Rail Bond Profits?” The 


bulletin suggests that it might.be |. 


sound investment policy to 
“clinch” a reasonable amount of 
the profits in these rail bonds 
and draws attention to Union 
Bond Fund “C” as an attractive 
fund for reinvestment of the pro- 
ceeds. The portfolio diversifica- 
tion of Union Bond Fund ‘“C”’ at 
present is: rails, 48%; utilities, 
44.7%; industrial and cash,’ 7.3%. 
% % 

In the current issue of Perspec- 
tive, the investment management 
department of Calvin Bulleck 
analyzses the post-war outlook of 
the steel industry. This excellent 
review begins with the statement: 


“For hundreds of years iron has}: 


been the most widely used of:all 
the metals.” The _ conclusions 
reached are encouraging: to hold- 
ers of steel stocks. ; 


For example—‘“The forebodings 
as to the competitive position of 
steel seem based on certain fal- 
lacies—or at least on insufficient 
weight being given to. certain 
facts.” And to quote from the 
final paragraph: “If the Dow- 
Jones Industrials are taking into 
consideration good industrial ac- 
tivity in the post-war era, the 
present prices for steel shares 
seem to reflect a somewhat over- 
pessimistic outlook for this fun- 
damental part of our economy.” 





| American way of life, is another 


| being created. 


'credits for post-war 


lared at the Mid-Winter 





finished products, cotton and 
other export commodities move 
out is an encouraging aspect of 


sky continued. 

Each American base on foreign 
soil, a working model of the 
interesting aspect of war-time de- | 
velopments from the standpoint | 
of our future foreign trade, Mr. | 
Rovensky _ said. Native labor} 
which has been enlisted on a large | 
scale is observing at first hand | 
what American ingenuity and | 
mechanical ability can accomplish. | 
These people are being trained in 


| the use of our tools and products, 


with the result that new habits 
are forming and new desires are 
The result may 
well have a tremendous effect on 
world trade in later years, Mr. | 
Rovensky aeclared. 

“This is all by way of saying 
that the demand for American 
products will be great after the 
war,” he stated. “As a counter- 
part of this development, oppor- 
tunities for the extension of credit 
will increase very rapidly. Credit, 
however, is a very elusive gir]. 
She can only be won on merit. | 
There will be places for private 
credit and government credit. 


“In studying these problems of | 
trade we 
bankers must not get lost in the 
maze of sectional and group in- 
terests. Our world approach must 
be for the benefit of our nation 


| Jerry Crans, 
| Jan Hunt, 
Ss. . | Robert Torpie, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 

future foreign trade, Mr. Roven- | 
| Capt. 


Wm. Dyer, 


| Winthrep Fizzini, 


| Henry 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Among the 
out-of-town guests at the annual 
dinner of the Bond Traders Club 
of Chicago on Feb. 18 were: 


| Furman Fusz, Fusz Schmelze & Co. 


D. F. Peiyser, Adams & Peck 
Maynard Rue, J. M. Dain & Co. 
Brown & Co. 
Brady, W. J. Brady & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 


W. J. 


Beane. 

Ford Hardy, formerly 

Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

E. W. Price & Co. 

Paul Moreland, Allman, Moreland & Co. 

Mrs. Ora Ferguson, Merrill Lynch, 
Fenner & Beane. 

Willis Summers, Troster, Currie & Summers. 

Corwin L. Liston, Prescott & Co. 

E. M. Everham, Baker, Simonds & Co. 

Claude Porter, Baker, Simonds & Co 

Eldridge Robinson. Baum-Bernheimer & Co. 

Grant Feldman, Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood. 

Bernie Decheine, Milwaukee Co 

Bert Horning, Stifel-Nicolaus & Co. 

Clarence Blewer, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 

Harry Tenenbaum, Peltason-Tenenbaum, Inc, 

C. Edward Mercier, Baker, Simonds & Co 

Gec. J. McDawel, Baker, Simonds & Co. 

Jerome Tegeler, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 

Joseph Sener, Mackubin, Legg & Co 

B. W. Pizzini & Co. 

Wm, Perry Brown, Newman. Brown & Co 

Frank Meyer, First of Michigan Corp. 

Richter, Scherck, Richter Co. 

Russell Dotts, Bioren & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, 


A. G. Ghysells 

J. Wallace Kingsbury, Kingsbury 
John M. Beyer, Quail & Co 
Harry G. Williams, Quail & Co 
Morton, Milwaukee Co 
Rarnev Neiman, Carl Marks & Co. 

Thomas Graham, Bankers Bond. 

Tou Walker, National Quotation Bureau 

W. C. McRury 

John C. Hecht, Butler-Huff & Co 

Irwin Harris. Scherck Richter Co. 

Harry J. Peiser, Ira Haupt & Co. 

Emmet J. Brennan, Brennan, Kinsella & Co. 
Chester Kolkoski, Schouten, White & Co, 


Freviid In New Vouk 


Carl E. Freybe is engaging in 
the securities business from of- 
fices at 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


Alvis & Co. 


Fred G 
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as a whole, and it must be one of 
collaboration with no desire to 
dominate or to control other 


| economies.”’ 
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Institutional 


Bond Shares 


A class of 
Group Securities, Inc. 


continuously supervised. group of bonds. 


All bonds in this group meet 
the legal requirements for in- 
vestment by life insurance com- 
panies, or by savings banks, 
in the State of New York. 


Prospectus may be obtained 
from Authorized Dealers or 
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Property Protection in Wartime 





STATEMENT 
December 31, 1943 





ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- 


OS Sepa At: nigger $ 20,681,229.69 
United States Government Bonds . . 27,406,591.91 
All Other Bonds and Stocks. . . . 69,192,158.38 
First Mortgage Loams . . . « « « 376,083.48 
Real: Batata v6 24" 6 8S ie So 3,825,040.10 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due 9,265,751.61 
Reinsurance 

Recoverable on Paid Losses’. _1,286,831.00 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . . 73,214.65 


Total Admitted Assets . ~. .$132,106,900.82 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . .$ 49,199,317.00 
Reserve for Losses . .. ++ ~ 13,486,728.00 
Reserve for Taxes ...++ + 5,130,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 1,005,540.16 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 38,176.37 


Total Liabilities Except. Capital $ 68,859,761.53 
Capital . . ~- « 15,000,000.00 
Surplus. . -« «+ 48,247,139.29 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 63,247,139.29 


Total . ° . . . . > > . . $132,106,900.82 


Note: Bonds carried at $3.528,921.20 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Association ’ of 
Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of act- 
ual December 31st market values, total Admitted 
Assets would be increased to $135,422.810.53 
and Surplus to Policyholders would be in- 
creased to $66,563,049.00. 
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THE HOME, THROUGH ITS AGENTS AND BROKERS, 1S AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 








AS the time draws near when our armed forces face their supreme test in the mightiest invasion of his- 
tory, any wartime effort on the home front seems small by comparison. 


Nevertheless, the task of America’s fighting men and her Allies is of such magnitude that every ounce 
of strength of mind and hand that we in this country can muster to their support in whatever way we can 


is necessary and imperative. 


This is why the fire insurance industry has been and is now 
geared to war; why it is alert through its inspection and engi- 
neering facilities in protecting the nation’s industrial plants 
which have amazed the world with their productive power. 


Through this vigilance, many disastrous fire losses have 
been prevented—losses which in wartime, when manpower and 
materials are so vital, would have been as damaging as enemy 
victories. Thus, in a real sense, watchfulness in fire prevention 
has meant a participation in the winning of the war by the 
“industry which protects other industries.” 


..Meanwhile, the agents and brekers of the capital stock fire 
insurance business, as part of the Citizen Army, are a source of 
strength throughout the nation. By seeing to it that property 
is adequately insured, national morale is promoted, permitting 
greater concentration on the war effort. 


Dollars for fire insurance premiums today are going in large 
part into U. S. Government Bonds, thus helping to bear the 
cost of war. This Company, for example, invested all of its new 
premium dollars during the last nine months of 1943 in War 
Bonds, in addition to its regular purchases of these securities. 


ey 


In submitting herewith our annual statement we take pride 
in stating that more than 50% of the male employees of The 
Home Insurance Company are now with the armed forces. 


President 


* THE HOME « 


FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ~ MARINE 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
This Week—Bank Stocks 


A study of the operating reports of leading New York City banks 
over the past six years reveals a remarkable record of steady growth 
of earnings, accompanied by a substantial strengthening of capital 


resources and reserves. 


Strangely enough, this growth has been 


going on under the very nose of a market which, to judge from 


Standard & Poor’s index of New York City bank 


largely to have ignored it. In 
1939 the high, low and average 
of this index were respectively 
101.5, 81.9 and 91.1; in 1943, they 
were 96.6, 76.5 and 90.5. In the 
accompanying table, which shows 
figures for a group of 15 banks, 
it will be noted that net operating 
earnings, exclusive of security 
profits and recoveries, were $82,- 
474,000 in 1938, but since have 
steadily risen year by year to 
$110,954,000 in 1943, an increase 
ef $28,480,000, equivalent to 
346%. Over the same period 
their capital funds, comprising 
capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, have risen from $1,439,- 
059,000, as reported on Dec. 31, 
1938, to $1,643,831,000 as reported 
on Dec. 31, 1943, a growth of 
$204,772,000, or 14.2%. Mean- 


——Sources of Earnings——— 


Net Net 
Operating Security 


Year— Profits Profits 


Net Re- 
coveries 


stocks, appears 
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reserves also have been 
though 


while, 
| substantially augmented, 
_by an unknown amount. 


—Disposition——_———_ 
Reserves 
Surplus and 
and Und. Write- 
Profits Downs 


Total Dividends 


(000 omitted) 


$22,078 
33,015 
27,438 
22,465 
8,515 
25,733 


$82,474 
83,328 
86,154 
90,741 
96,020 
110,954 


1938 

1939__ 
1940___- 

| Se 
_ eras 
een 


Totals_..... $549,671 $139,244 


The accompanying table shows 
the sources of the banks’ earnings 
as reported to their stockholders, 
and also the disposition of these 
earnings. Insofar as _ possible 
these figures have been compiled 
on a comparative basis year by 
year, and bank by bank, but 
inasmuch as the method of report- 
img has varied during the period 
and no two banks report strictly 
alike, the table makes no claim 
to close precision. It is believed, 
however, that in general the fig- 
ures portray a fairly accurate 
picture. 

Total net operating profits 
have aggregated $549,671,000 and 
total dividends $385,962,000, thus 
dividends have been earned 1.43 
times by net operating profits 
alone. It is of interest to observe 
how this dividend-coverage-ratio 
has grown greater each succeed- 
ing year, as follows: 1938, 1.24: 
1939, 1.26; 1940, 1.31; 1941, 1.39; 
1942, 1.57, and 1943, 1.81. True, 
dividend payments have declined 
from $66,450,000 in 1938 to $61,- 
412,000 in 1943, a decrease of 
$5,038,000, or 7.6%, but the ratio 
has increased from 1.24 to 1.81, 
equivalent to a rise of 46%. To 
put it another way, if 1943 divi- 
dends were the same as those of 
1938, the coverage-ratio in 1943 
would be 1.68 compared with 1.24 
im 1938. Total earnings from all 
sources, as reported, aggregated 
$724,841,000 or more than iwice 
dividend disbursements; the bal- 
ance has been credited to surplus 


and undivided profits and to re- | 


serves, substantially as shown in 
the table. 

The 15 New York City banks 
and trust companies whose fig- 
ures have been compiled in this 
brief study are: Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, Bank of New 
York, Bankers Trust Company, 


$4,517 
1,925 
11,880 
12,433 
2,139 
3,032 


$35,926 


$5,880 

8,280 
25,620 
36,256 
29,969 
52,650 


$36,739 
44,138 
34,002 
24,133 
15,555 
25,657 


$109,069 
118,268 
125,472 
125,639 
106,674 
139,719 


$66,450 
65,850 
65,850 
65,250 
61,150 
61,412 





$724,841 $385,962 $158,655 $180,224 
Central Hanover Bank and Trus. 
Company, Chase National Bank 
Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Corn Exchange Bank anc 
Trust Company, First Nationa: 
Bank, Guaranty Trust Company 
Irving Trust Company, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, Naticra. 
City Bank, New York Trust Com- 
pany, Public National Bank anc 
Trust Company, and United State: 
Trust Company. Other banks 
such as Commercial National 
Continental Bank and Trust, Em. 
pire Trust, etc., could be includec 
without in any way altering thc 
picture. The conclusion reachec 
by this writer is that the market 
is overlooking something good 
when it passes up bank stocks in 
so cavalier a fashion, for among 
New York City bank stocks today 
some of the most attractive long- 
term equities are available to the 
alert and discriminating investor. 


N. Y. Analysts To Meet 


Alan W. Hastings, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Engineers Public Service 
will discuss “Future Values ir 
Engineers Public Service,” at the 
meeting of the New York Society 
of Security Analysts, Inc., to be 
held on February 25th. 

Matthew Woll, Vice-Presiden’ 

of the A. F. of L., Chairman of the 
Post-War Planning Committee 
will speak on “Labor’s Post-Wa1 
Planning” at the meeting to be 
held February 28th. 
| Meetings will be held at 5€ 
Broad Street at 12:30 p.m. 
It is also announced that a fiel¢ 
| Sip through the plants of Re- 
/public Aviation, normally re- 
,Stricted, has been arranged for 
‘security analysts in that field 
Members of the Association wish- 
ing to take the trip should get in 
touch with William Swartz af 
Goodbody & Co. 








The Money Problem In Planning 
A Post-War Economy 


(Continued from first page) 


2. Allocation of materials; 
selection of categories to which 
critical materials should go first. 

3. Public works, federal, state 


|and local. 


4. New fields of enterprise; 


| the speed at which they can be 
| put in operation, and their labor- 


absorbing quotient. 

5. Resumption of foreign trade: 
the possibility of new world mar- 
kets; coordination with rehabili- 
tation efforts of the United Na- 
tions. 

6. The release of surplus war 
2ommodities by the Government; 
the channeling of their sale to 
minimize the economic impact, 
while protecting the public in- 
terest. 

7. Examination of Federal 
statutes to learn which will re- 
tard, and which will aid -success- 
ful post-war conversion. 

The Speaker has already sum- 
marized in these factors many 
essential points to be congidered 
in post-war planning for pros- 
perity. Not the least of these 
points, and perhaps the most im- 
portant of all, is the last one, 
which will examine Federal stat- 
utes to learn which will retard 
and which will aid post-war con- 
version. There are no _ doubt 
many Federal statutes that 
should be modified and even re- 
pealed, in order to give business 
enterprise freedom and to en- 
courage the maximum of effort 
for the post-war reconversion 
and prosperity. 


The Sneaker Has Not Included 
All The Essential Problems 


In considering the general lay 
out of problems for post-war re- 
conversion, employment and the 
prosperity of the future, it seems 
that the Speaker might add te 
his list of problems the following: 

1. Education on sound eco- 
10mie policies for democracy. 

2. Money; what kind of money 
can we depend on: 

3. Foreign exchange relations. 

4. Production and foreign trade. 

5. Prices and freedom of the 
markets. 

6. Wages and employment. 

7. Taxes. 

8. The disposition of the na- 
tional debt. 

9. Freedom of enterprise or 
government regulation and con- 
trol. 

Many others could be added, 
but these additions seem essen- 
tial if the problems suggested by 
the Speaker are to be success- 
fully analyzed and plans made 
for a reconversion to peacetime 
prosperity. 


The Place of Money 


In all of these problems and 
policies essential for successful 
reconversion to post-war  busi- 
ness, there is no problem more 
important than that of money. In 
fact, it seems that money is the 
central problem around which 
many of the other’ problems 
cluster. Just why~ is money so 
2ssential? All other economic re- 
lationships turn on money: Costs 
and prices are in terms of money. 
Credits of all kinds are promises 
to pay money.- Wages are paid 


in money. Trade is in terms of 


money. Savings and investments 
are in money, and their present 
and future values are measured 
in money and: the’ purchasing 
power of money. Without con- 
fidence in the present and 
future value of money, thrift and 
enterprise are discouraged, and 
individual and corporate efforts 
and long term planning are sub- 
dued and discontinued. Uncer- 
tainty about the future value of 
money is a most. destructive 
force that creates stagnation and 
waiting, and nullifies leadership 
and cooperation. The eternal hope 
that makes men strive to provide 
for the future, for old age, and for 





| 
| 
their families and favorite char- | 
ities rests upon the confidence in | 
the future value of money. The 
only real social security is em- | 
ployment at productive enter- | 
prise. This employment and eco- | 
nomic progress rests on the 
soundness of the money. Without | 
confidence in the long’. term 
future value of money other ef- | 
forts to build prosperity will | 
lack enduring purpose and fall 
apart. 
The United States Should Take 
the Lead In Establishing Sound 
Post-War Currencies 


In our foreign trade the prob- 
lem of money again is the first 
essential. If the dollar is stabil- 
‘zed at its present gold value 
and foreign buyers have curren- 
cies at a greatly reduced value, 
our prices will be high relative to 
their currency and their depreci- 
ated currencies will act as a tar- 
iff against the purchase of our 
goods. On the other hand, our 
high priced currency will buy 
more of the foreign currencies 
and encourage our purchase of 
foreign goods at low prices and 
act as aé reduction of tariffs 
against the importation of foreign 
goods. The very essence of the 
whole foreign trade problem is 
money and the respective pur- 


chasing powers of the different} 


moneys in the different countries. 


In the long run there is nothing 
ever gained by devaluing a cur- 
rency. In fact, every bit of evi- 
dence and history indicates that 
an unsound money reacts against 
the country of such money un- 
favorably. Unsound money un- 
settles domestic trade and confi- 
dence. It paralyzes foreign trade. 
Each country naturally tries to 
protect its trade against the un- 
fair manipulation of currencies. 
No country has for any long pe- 
riod of time been able to increase 
its exports by cheapening its 
money and by selling its goods for 
less than cost. No country has 
been able to raise its prices or 
lower its costs of production or 
bring about a balanced economy, 
or in any way improve the well 
being of its people by manipu- 
lating the value of its money. 
Every investigation into these 
activities and experiences leads 
to the same answer and that is: 
a sound money is the basis of eco- 
nomic stability, confidence and 
prosperity in any country in its 
domestic affairs and in its rela- 
tions with other countries. 


This problem of a sound money 
and what price money we are to 
have is of especial importance to 
the United States, not only be- 
cause all other problems of re- 
conversion to peacetime prosper- 
ity cluster around it, but because 
at the present time there are so 
many good reasons to be suspi- 
cious of our future money policy 
that it would be one of the great- 
est services that Mr. Rayburn and 
his committee could perform if 


they could only establish the fact |. 


that this country will maintain 
sound money based upon gold at its 
present well known metal content. 
This information and confidence 
would be a great relief to all in- 
dividuals who own. Government 
bonds or who have bank deposits 
or savings accounts or who own 
insurance. Almost. everyone is 
asking. this. question: what is to. 
be the future value of money? 


The National: Debt 


The very’ magnitude of. the 
present Federal debt raises ques- 
tions as to the future value of 
money. The debt is expected to 
reach between $250 and $300 bil- 
lion by the time reconversion to 
peacetime business can be ef- 
fected and Government deficits 
overcome. This debt, plus the| 
Jeht of states municinralitics 
and private enterprise, will prob- 
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ably exceed $500 billion, and. this 
is more than we estimated. our 
national wealth to be before.the 
war began. Just how we are to 
support this vast debt and gradu- 
ally reduce it, without in the 
meantime seeing the price of the 
bonds decline sharply, is a puzzle 
to the layman. If and when the 
prices of these bonds do decline, 
that is nothing to worry ‘about, 
provided the holders do not part 
with the bonds,-but cling to them 
until maturity, when they. will be 
paid at par. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in a very great many indi- 
vidual cases, this is not practical. 
Moreover, in the case of the com- 
mercial banks who have pur- 
chased these bonds with deposits, 
a sharp decline in the prices of 
these bonds would be serious. It 
is possible, however, that when 
the wer is over the bulk of the 


large short term maturities held 
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by the banks can and will be re- 
financed into long term maturli- 
ties and sold to investors. 


In the meantime, however, the 
cost of servicing the debt and the 
costs of meeting current Govern- 
ment expenses are going to re- 
quire a tax income perhaps twice 
that of pre-war days. Taxes are 
a direct charge upon business 
and reduce the value of business 
enterprise, as well as discourage 


the incentive to private enter- 
prise. Too heavy a burden of} 
taxes is not practical. But, be 


that as it may, it remains a fact 


that when the war is over and re- | 


lows: 

| “A friend of mine (Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood, leader of the Labor 
Opposition) said the other day in 
the House of Commons that 
‘pounds, shillings and pence are 
meaningless symbols.’ This made 
me prick up my ears and open 
my eyes. 

“What then are we to say about 
‘the savings of the people? We 
lhave just begun a ‘Wings for 
Victory’ war savings campaign, 
to which all classes have sub- 
scribed. Vast numbers of people 
have been encouraged to purchase 


dress of March 21, 1943, as fol- 


Human Rights vs. Property Rights 


Editor, “Commercial and Financial Chronicle”: 

For a number of years I suppose you have and I know I have 
|heard much about human rights vs. property rights, with emphasis 
put upon human rights. Possibly something that occurred around the 
| beginning of this century may throw a little light upon this subject. 
In the Territory of Arizona some forty odd years ago people 
| were just beginning to settle the Territory and there were not very 
|many of us. We brought in live-= 
| stock, controlling large areas of | trailed anybody from the rear as 
range through homesteading all| that was simply committing sui- 
living water—some squatted upon | cide. 

as much at 200 square miles,; There were lots of deer, ante- 
others up to 1,000 square miles,| lope, bear and rabbits which be- 
and by every trick we could think | longed to whoever reduced them 
up we tried to hold the respective | to possession. A man could stand 





conversion is completed, deficit|War Savings Certificates. In- 
financing will have to be not!egme tax is collected from the 
only a thing of the past but very | wage-earners of a certain level 
substantial capital payments may|and carried to a _ nest-egg for 
have to be made on the outstand-'| them at the end of the war, the 
ing debt, if confidence is to be'|Government having use of the 
maintained in debtor instruments.| money meanwhile. A _ nest-egg 
Then there is the problem of|similar in character will be given 
the large increase in bank depos-|to the armed forces. 
its resulting from Government “Those whose houses have been 
borrowings or the bank purchases | destroyed by air raid damage, 
of Government bonds. By the!and who have in many cases 
time reconversion to peacetime| paid insurance, are entitled to 
business takes place, these bank their compensation. All these 
deposits will all have been trans- | obligations were contracted in 
formed into private deposits and pounds, shillings and pence. (Mr. 
-will be the private possession of | Greenwood’s ‘meaningless sym- 
private individuals. The assets to | bols.’) 
pay these bank deposits. with! «at the end of this war there 
will be pretty largely the Gov-| wil) be seven or eight million 
ernment bonds -owned by the! people in the country with two or 
banks. These bank deposits are three hundred pounds apiece, a 
all payable in money. This vast|thing unknown in our history. 
quantity of peacetime purchasing | These savings of the nation, aris- 
power in the form of bank depos- | ing from the thrift, skill or devo- 
its holds a great potential danger | tion of individuals, are sacred. 
if and when depositors choose to phe State is built around them, 


use this money for business or and it is the duty of the State to 
speculation. At present the ve- 


sent | tin faith 4 ag Pog 
locity of bank deposits is said to redeem its faith in an equa 


lue. 
be less than 20, as against 56 in gree of value 
1929. I am not one of those who are 


: . . . . h 
The  curvehes outsténding et wedded to undue rigidity in the 


. “* | management of the currency sys- 
the present time exceeds $20 bil-| tem. ut this I say, that fled a 
lion, against $41 billion in 1929.’ ,eriod of ten or fifteen years 
Neither the currency nor the there ought to be a fair, steady 
bank deposits can do any harm as continuity of values if there is to 
long as they are held inactive,'}. any faith between man and 
but should the public be excited nan or between the individual 
into panies Ey large (3 gener 9 and the State. We have success- 
power within a reasonable leng ny haga ek Ws h 
of time. the: very: stability “Gf. a fully stabilized prices during the 


: d war. We intend to continue this 
sound recovery program and re- ) jicy after the war to the utmost 
conversion program would be o¢ our ability.” 
sg tpn ante int Bae: Sawbibcel’ There seems no reason to be- 

t is hoped that th ay thar. lieve that England will not make 
committee or some other author: /every effort to maintain honest 
Government will come forth with NEY OS that shnghy: MRNNE EP: 


The devil took the hindmost. 


miles per hour for a four-horse 
team with a two-ton load. Five 
miles per hour for a saddle horse. 
If we traveled by day we had to 
use landmarks or a compass—by 
night the North Star. The nearest 
neighbor was seven miles away, 
the second, 15. Twenty-five miles 
to the railroad on one side, 200 on 
the other. We navigated a sea of 
land. Not a fence for hundreds of 
miles. 


Interest rate was 1% per month 
compounded semi-annually, gro- 
cery bills were paid once a year 
or so. We had no use for cash. In 
fact, it was dangerous to have it 
known that any particular in- 
dividual carried money regularly. 
About all we ever did was in the 
fall to ship all marketable stock 
to Kansas City or Chicago and the 
commission men would mail a 
draft for the proceeds to an 
Arizona bank and we would sit 
down and write out a few checks 
and the year’s work was over. 


Our help was paid when he 
quit—after a month, a year, a year 
and a half or two years. We just 
signed a piece of paper and took 
him to town. He would fight for 
us—some even died for us (imag- 
ine a corporation employee today 
dying for his boss or trying to 
help the boss save the business). 
Some of us could: hit a turkey’s 
head at 100 yards three times run- 
ning, so there was very little kill- 
ing for the simple reason that no 
one could afford to start anything. 
but still we never allowed anyone 


| They would 





areas for ourselves and drive all|in one spot and just turn around 
others off. The grass went to who- 
ever could get his stock to it first. | 


and kill a 100 rabbits with a .22 
in the 360-degree circle. If the 
wife wanted meat for breakfast, 


Our speeds were not great—four | dinner or supper, all she had to 
miles per day for a band of sheep | do was say so and in 10 or 15 min- 
between dawn and sunset —two| utes she had it. But scon, in came 


market hunters from California 
and out went the game. Men came 
in and out went the wild horses. 
catch 1,000 wild 
horses and sometimes only ship 
100 out of the 1,000, the balance 
killing themselves trying to get 
out of the corrals. But nobody 
cared. They didn’t belong to any- 
one. 

The Forest Reserve came in and 
with that somebody looked after 
the forests and stopped over- 
grazing. That part of Arizona to- 
day which is in the Reserves is as 
good or better than it was 40 years 
ago, but that cannot be said for 
the range outside of the Reserves. 
That is ruined by having to reduce 
the grass to possession first. 


We strongly objected to an 
Indian killing a cow for his sup- 
per, which if he were hungry and 
as long as the cow wasn’t his, he 
was quite likely to do—human 
rights first was his motto too. 
Indians have this idea of human 
rights dominating property rights 
but one should come out here and 
live with them a while and he 
would get cured quickly for they 
are just one jump ahead of starva- 
tion. They hold property in com- 
mon so why work if one has to 
divide with everybody else. So 
there is minimum production. 

One may drive an auto 300 
miles through Northern Arizona 
today without seeing one rabbit in 
the entire trip—and that is the 
finest example I know of, of what 
happens when human rights are 
put ahead. No one looks after 


A |turning the pound to as near as 
a sound plan of converting our 
monetary debt and tax situation 
to a peacetime basis. Unless this 
is done, these threatening prob- 
lems hang over all other peace- 
time endeavors. 


The British Policy 


For a very long time the world 
has looked with admiration and, 
in some instances, with jealousy 
upon the successful monetary 
management of England. The 
flow of money to England and 
the confidence in British cur- 
rency and the pound sterling in 
normal peacetimes have been the 
subject of many studies and in- 
vestigations. It seems evident 
that this confidence has been 
based upon the only thing that 
confidence ever can be perman- 
ently based upon, and that is 
performance. Time and again, 
England has gone off the gold 
standard and her currency has 
been depreciated, but in the long 
run the pound has always been 
returned to the value of 113.0015 
grains of fine gold. It has been 
this. performance and confidence, 
built up over more than 100 years, 
that has enabled England to carry 
the role not only of guiding but 
that of dominating the monetary 
-and financial world in the march 
of trade. It may. be that the Eng- 
land of today is not the England 
‘of pre-war days. It may be that it 
‘will take longer to return to 
‘sound economic and monetary 
policies than after financial dislo- 
cations of the past. But, be that as 
‘it may, we know something about 
what the British ideas are and 
the British policy is going to be. 
This was stated by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill in his radio ad- 





possible its pre-war purchasing 
power and again stabilizing the 
pound by making it convertible 
into gold. If England does this 
,and regains the confidence of in- 
vestors, owners of British bonds 
and life insurance policies and 
likewise the confidence of the 
world’s monetary and financial 
markets, while we and other 
‘countries deal in vacillating, un- 
|certain, undependable monetary 
|practices which do not deserve 
'confidence, then the _ British 
money market will again dom- 
inate the world’s finances and de- 
serve that place and confidence, 
irrespective of the size of other 
financial markets or the volume 
of trade in other parts of the 
world. 


Any worthwhile post-war re- 
construction and conversion pol- 
icies to peacetime enterprise 
which would maintain prosperity 
must build around the problem of 


sound money, in my opinion. 
Without sound and dependable 
money in which people can save 
and invest and count upon their 
savings for the future, at a value 
somewhat related to the purchas- 
ing power known at the time of 
the saving and investment, no 
post-war economic policy will 
succeed. 


The CHRONICLE invites com- 
/ments on the views expressed by 
|Dr. Wright, in this article, or on 
jany related , Phases of the sub- 
_ject under discussion. Comments 
|should be addressed to Editor, 
‘Commercial and Financial Chron- 





icle.” 25 Spruce Street, New York | 


8, ie: %; 


to get behind us and we never 


them. (The rabbits.) So they are 
gone. Somebody looked after the 
|'cows and we still have beef. 

And through the years I’ve no- 
ticed that property rights are con- 
tinually being restricted — sit- 
down strikes a few years back 
wrecked some property rights and 
today an income tax of 93% will 
just about complete the job. When 
this job is completed that we’re 
going through today somebody is 
going to wake up some fine day 
and find himself back in the 
jungle, where we started from 
with his human right to starve 
and no property rights to worry 
about. But how they are going 
to wish they had some property 
rights then. 

Look at Am Tel, selling around 
$150, $9 dividend, money a drug— 
the railroads earning $10 to $20 
a share and selling among the cats 
and dogs. Therein is a story for 
those who wish to read. 


And a band of. sheep still only 
travels four miles a day (as they” 
did thousands of years ago) in the 
age of General Sherman tanks and 
Flying Fortresses. 

W. C. EVERETT. 
Winslow, Ariz., 
Feb. 15, 1944. 


D. E. Grahams Poems Own 
Investment Firm in N. Y. C. 


David E. Graham in partner- 
ship with M. R. Appel has formed 
D. E. Graham & Company with 
offices at 120 Greenwich Street, 
New York City, to engage in an 
investment business. Mr. Graham 
was formerly a partner in Fuerst 
& Co. and prior thereto was in 
business under the firm name of 
D. E. Graham & Co. 


RR 
Interesting Situation 
Jersey Central Power & Light 
Co., 542%, 6% and 7% preferred 
stocks offer attractive  possi- 
bilities, according to a discussion 
of the situation in the current is- 
sue of the “Preferred Stock 
| Guide,” issued by G. A. Saxton & 
|Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 
| City. Copies of the “Guide,” which 
‘das contains current quotations 
|and comparative figures on pre- 
ferred and common public utility 
stocks, may be had upon request 
from G. A. Saxton & Co. 
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portfolios and of preventing or curbing the inflationary menace | 
|inherent in uncontrolled purchases of Government securities by the | 
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The Government Bond Market In Wartime 
By WILLIAM A. SHOLTEN 


Ten years ago when the public debt was $27 billion and the 
United States was about to emerge from the depths of the severest 
» economic depression in its history, it was widely feared that unless 
some limit soon were placed on the continuously increasing indebted- 
ness, the resultant credit inflation would have ruinous effects on the 
national economy... . At that time the belief was expressed that 
the country would not be able to support without serious strain a 
national debt greatly in excess of $40 billion. . 

Nevertheless, the debt continued to mount as Government ex- 
penditures were expanded far beyond revenues with the deliberate 
intent of providing the inflationary spark which it was hoped would 
stimulate economic recovery. ... By the middle of 1941, the debt had 
increased to $54 billion; in the next 18 months national defense 
expenditures under the spur of a world at war carried the debt to 
$62 billion, and from the day when the attack on Pearl Harbor 
plunged us irrevocably into active participation in the war, the public 
debt had soared at a hitherto unprecedented speed to its present 
level of about $182 billion, an increase in two and one-quarter years 
of $120 billion, equivalent to more than four times the total debt out- 
standing ten years ago.... 

Whether economic prosperity under peace-time conditions could 
have been attained by less expensive methods than those deliberately 
pursued by Washington in the nine years preceding Pear] Harbor is 
now of academic interest; the fact is that we entered the war with 
an already heavy burden of national debt but that from that point 
on, all economic considerations had to be subordinated to military 
requirements... . 

This much can be said: after more than two years of fi- 
nancing the costliest war of all time we seem to be supporting 
with relative ease a national debt that will almost reach $200 
billion by the end of the present fiscal year. ... Furthermore, 
the tremendous volume of Government securities issued has 
been absorbed toe the extent of 54% by investors outside the 
banks with no disturbance of the securities markets and to the 
extent of 40% by the banking system with an inflationary effect 
of negligible intensity. ... The process of channeling over $120 
billion of securities into the nation’s investment reservoir without 
resort to compulsion or even noticeable pressure indicates not 
only a high degree of cooperation between Government and 
public and of coordination among the commercial and invest- 
ment banking authorities, but a superb job of administration by 
the Treasury Department and the Federal Reserve System... . 


We are now evidently approaching the peak of our productive 
effort and if the war in Europe should end this year, the volume of 
governmental expenditures — and in consequence the issuance of 
Treasury securities for new borrowings—may be expected to decline 
in the next fiscal year. .. . It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
in the light of accomplishments thus far, the problem of completing 
the financing of this war without major difficulties or strains has 
already been solved. ... The market for Treasury securities has not 
only been maintained—it has actually advanced in all except the 
shortest term maturities and even in those, the slight rise in rates 
has been beneficial rather than otherwise. ... Refunding of maturing 
or callable issues has been consummated at extremely favorable rates 
and today the average interest rate on the public debt of the United 
States is 19% per annum, compared with 2.3% in 1941, 2.6% in 1938 
and 3.2% in 1934.... 


MARKET IN EXCELLENT SHAPE 


The Government securities market is in excellent shape. . . 
Such precautionary measures in order to preserve price stability in 
specific issues at times when these are affected by the injection of 
new securities with similar maturities or in order to hold at par the 
price level of issues that display temporary weakness, have been 
quietly and effectively taken by the Federal Reserve Open Market 
Committee in cooperation with the leading Government bond deal- 
ers. ... Prices for the long-term issues, which are always subject to 
wider fluctuations than the short-term securities, are currently 
quoted at or close to their best levels computed on the basis of yield 
to maturity or first call date. . . . The lowest yield on the long-term 
tax exempts, maturing or callable in more than ten years was reached 
last July at 1.71%. During this past week, the average yield on these 
Same issues again approached the 1.71% level. . . . The lowest yield 
to date on the long-term taxables was 2.27% in July, 1943; at the 
present time the average yield on the same taxable issues is 2.31%. 

The day to day investment demand or the absence thereof on 
the part of the 15,000 commercial banks of the country is the 
principal determinant of the price level of Government secur- 
ities. ... The banks hold 47% of all Treasury Bills, 60% of all 
Certificates of Indebtedness, 66% of the Notes and over 40% of 
the Treasury bonds... . 


The Treasury Department and the Federal Reserve Board are in 
an excellent strategic position directly or in coordination with the 
National and States bank examining authorities and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation to regulate the character and type of 


bank investments of all types including Government issues. . . . They 
are thus abie to map out their programs of new borrowings and 
refundings, both with the aim of maintaining the liquidity of bank 


|} commercial banks. 
Government wishes to offer, but every dollar of Government secur- 
ities that the commercial banks acquire increases bank deposits and 
| therefore the monetary supply of the country. . 
|monetary supply, the lower the purchasing power of the national 
| currency or, in other words, the higher the cost of living... . 

The very wide powers of the Treasury Department in the man- 
| agement of our monetary system are being applied with effectiveness 
| and ability. 2 . The easy but potentially dangerous course of fi- 
|nancing war expenditures through unrestricted sales of securities 
to the commercial banks is rigidly limited. . The banks are 
encouraged to concentrate their surplus funds in short-term issues, 
preferably in the one to five-year maturity group and in any event 
not in issues maturing beyond ten years. ... A pattern of interest 
rates on Government securities ranging from % of 1% for three 
months, % of 1% for one year, 142% for four to five years and 2% 
for seven to nine years has been in effect for the past two years 
and new security issues have been allocated according to the matur- 
ity “yaaa csageaneney best adapted to the prevailing investment de- 
mand... 


CORRECTIVE PRICE ADVANCE 


The recent strength in the partially tax exempt Government 
issues constitutes a corrective movement after the gradual decline 
in these issues that began last August and continued until the begin- 
ning of February, and which had been caused primarily by sales on 
the part of the mutual insurance companies and savings banks which 
were taking advantage of the premium on these bonds to sell the tax 
exempts and by the longer term taxables. . . . Thus, today, as has 
been mentioned above, the long-term tax exempt issues are again at 
their best price (or, to put it more accurately, at their lowest yield) 
levels. ... The banks, especially those in the maximum corporate tax 
brackets are finding it increasingly advantageous to buy the tax 
exempt Treasury bonds... . 


Another factor that has contributed.to the demand for these 
bonds has been the relatively rapid rate at which the total supply 
of tax exempt Government securities is diminishing. . . . Less 
than 25% of outstanding Government issues are exempt from the 
normal corporate tax and by the end of this year the percentage 
will be less than 20. ... Maturing tax exempts are being refunded 
into taxables and those holders to whom the tax exemption is 
important are inclined to exchange the maturing issues for 
whatever tax exempt Government securities they can obtain. 
The scarcity value of the tax exempts will therefore become in- 
creasingly marked as time goes on... . 


Although the control of interest rates exercised by the Treasury 
Department has had the effect of reducing price fluctuations in 
Treasury bond prices and therefore eliminating in large measure the 
temporary price discrepancies between issues of similar maturity 
groups, there are so many issues of Government securities outstand- 
ing and so many varying factors that operate now for and at another 
time against one type of maturity or another that the opportunities 
open to every institutional holder for increasing the income from his 
Government portfolio by intelligent interpretation of market varia- 
tions are if anything more frequent today than before. . . . Such 
variations take place most frequently during periods preceding the 
issuance of new securities which affect the presently outstanding 
bonds, as for example, occurred at the time when the injection of 
the Treasury 2s 53/51 temporarily influenced the market position of 
the 2s 52/50 and 2s 54/52 or as is about to occur in the case of the 
newly issued 2%s 59/56 in their relationship with the 2%s 58/56... . 


FUTURE PRICE TREND 


There are two schools of thought about the future market per- 
formance of the 2s 59/56... . Some believe that these bonds will not 
advance more than a few thirty-seconds above par principally be- 
cause the banks cannot acquire them for the next two years, and 
that therefore the market action will approximate that of the long- 
term 242s which are also closed to the banks. . .. Others are convinced 
that, despite the present elimination of bank purchases of these bonds, 
they will advance to the approximate yield level of the 24s 58/56... . 


Among the reasons why it is reasonable to believe the 214s 
59/56 will move up to 100.16 and higher, are (1) that in a gen- 
erally strong market such as is anticipated for the next months, 
it is easier for one low-priced issue to advance to the level of the 
rest of the market than for the other issues to decline to the level 
of the one low-priced bond, (2) that 83% of the volume of out- 
standing 244s 58/56 (which most closely compare with the 214s 
59/56) is held by investors who are in a position to acquire the 
new bonds. .. . Insurance companies and mutual savings banks 
alone held 58% of the 2\%s 58/56 at the end of 1943... . These 
are professional investors who are yield conscious; as the dis- 
crepancy in yield in favor of the 214s 59/56 is brought home to 
them, they will tend to sell the 2'%s 58/56 and buy the 24s 
59/56; their sales of the 24s 58/56 should be readily absorbed 
by the banks, since the maturity is only a little beyond the ten- 
year period which for most banks constitutes the practical limit 
of Government bond investments. . . . The 214% coupon rate 
and the 59/56 maturity group appeal strongly to the savings 
banks and insurance companies... . 


Still another kind of opportunity for increasing the country 
bank’s income by adoption of the policy of investing temporary 
surplus cash funds in the Certificates of Indebtedness along lines 
similar to the daily purchases and sales of Treasury bills by the large 
metropolitan banks, is receiving increasing attention. .. . 

There is no securities market in the world, there never has been 
one in the past, that compares in: scope to the American market in 
Government bonds and certificates, nor one that offers to the insti- 
tutional investor willing to spend the time and mental effort required 
to study and understand it, the possibilities of income enhancement 
with a minimum of market and the complete absence of credit 
risk. 








To Admit Partners |'Now Frank & Belden, Inc. 
Aimee Klauber and Edith H.| (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
Klauber will be admitted to lim- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — The 
ited partnership in E. & M. Klau-| firm name of Bigelow-Webb, Inc., 
ber, 120 Broadway, New York | members of the Minneapolis Stock 





City, members of the New York} Exchange, has been changed to 
Stock Exchange, as of March Ist.’ Frank & Belden, Inc. 


.. . For the banks can absorb all the bonds the | 


.. The greater the | 


(Continued from page 796) 
lever declining supply of tax-ex- 
|empt investments will have a bol- 
stering effect on prices for totally 
tax-exempt municipals. 

Moreover, at the recent mid- 
winter meeting of the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association it was interesting 
to note comments from several 
country bankers to the effect that 
some have just realized that the 
amount of their tax bill for 1943 
was materially higher than in 
1942 or previous years. Some 
banks who have _ not heretofore 
paid income taxes, are now find-+ 
ing that tax-exemption is now of 
considerable value to them. Most 
expect that their tax problem for 
this year will be greater than for 
last year, and still greater next 
year. Moreover, some of the 
smaller banks, who have in the 
past been in the lowest tax brack- 
ets, have found to their surprise 
that they are suddenly in a higher 
tax bracket. 


As a result of these higher tax 
bills, and ever declining tax- 
exempt securities, many banks 
are belatedly becoming munic- 
ipal conscious. 


| 
| 
| 


Danger of Declining Spread 
Between High Grade and 
Lower Grade Bonds 


As the Ohio municipal market 
as a whole moves higher, it is 
interesting to note that high 
grades have not been rising as 
much as have second grade bonds. 
This fact is reflected in the in- 
dices shown in this Ohio section 
under the heading “Ohio Munic- 
ipal Price Index.” This index for 


'10 lower grade Ohios set a new 


high of 1.53% on Feb. 16, 1944, 
while as of that date the index 
for 10 high grade Ohios stood at 
1.21%, compared with the high of 
1.20% set for that group last fall. 
The spread in price between these 
two groups has gradually declined 
until now the lower grade bonds 
are selling at only .32% more 
yield than the high grade bonds. 

There are probably two impor- 
tant reasons for this declining 
spread. In the first place, there 
is probably a growing feeling 
among investors generally that 
all municipals are good. The fal- 
lacy and the danger of such think- 
ing have been discussed at length 
in a previous article in the 
“Chronicle.” Suffice it to say here 
that one should be increasingly 
cautious of falling prey to such a 
feeling as the war prosperity ap- 
proaches an end. 


\ 

The second reason for the de- 
clining spread in price between 
high grade and lower grade 
municipals is the growing prac- 
tice to compare the yield at 
which a municipal bond is of- 
fered, with the yield after taxes 
that can be had from Govern- 
ments. As was mentioned in 
this column last month, too 
many investors refuse to buy a 
high grade municipal if the 
yield is less than the compar- 





?ble net yield after taxes on 
Governments, and then buy a 


much inferior municipal be- 
cause the yield on it is some- 
what greater than can be had 
from Governments. This prac- 
tice, coupled with the feeling 
that even the lower grade mu- 
nicipal is good, is likely te 
result in the accumulation in 
one’s portfolio of inferior bonds. 


It becomes increasingly impor- 
tant for the investor to compare 
the quality of various municipals, 
and not merely the price. This 
fact is true not only in Ohio mu- 
nicipals, and not only in munic-— 
ipal bonds generally, but, today, 
in the entire field of investments, 
for too many buyers are too 





anxious for yield and too little 
interested in quality. 
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Future Of Air Transportation 


(Continued from page 794) 


likely that the operating costs of 
new transports, which can be built 
when the war is over, will be 
substantially less than the operat- 
ing costs of converted military 
transports, despite any differences 
in depreciation charges. 

Military transports were not 
built to meet commercial stand- 
ards. In order to carry the over- 
loads required, they were built 
with heavier structures, floors and 
landing gear than would be needed 
commercially. We expect that if 
licenses are sought for today’s 
military transports, it will be 
found that their payload is not 
practical. It is therefore our be- 
lief that military-transport air- 
craft will be of temporary value 
only, merely to span the period 
until new and more efficient air- 
planes can be built, and their 
operation will be costly even for | 
the interim period. 

A question of immediate signifi- 
cance concerns the outcome of the 
flood of applications filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
permission to engage in air trans- 
portation. Some of these appli- 
cations are serious, some casual, 
and some have been filed by peo- 
ple who ought to know better. 

To name a few of the many ap- 
plication: A promotional-minded 
Texan has filed an application to 
operate a flying funeral service. 
Another promoter would like to 
operate a flying chicken coop—an 
exclusive service for hauling baby 
chicks over unstipulated routes. 
Then there is the Westerner who 
seeks authorization to fly up and 
down the walls of the Grand Can- 
yon in a sort of flying elevator 
service. Not quite so spectacular 
is the application of one of the 
large surface carriers which pro- 
poses to provide air transportation 
to practically every hamlet in the 
nation by means of the helicopter, 
which has yet to secure its first 
commercial license. 

Aviation has a great future, but 
its future is not so great that it 
can’t be marred by absurd ven- 
tures. I urge you as citizens and 
members of the banking frater- 
nity not to encourage uneconomic 
developments. We do not fear the 
competition of qualified airline 
operators; we do emphasize that 
you who are responsible for the 
investments of the American pub- 
lic should inform that public that 
merely because a security bears 





the aviation label, it is not neces- | venture a guess as to the prob- 


sarily sound or speculatively at- 
tractive. 

’ And this leads me to a word of 
caution in asking you not to ex- 
pect too much too soon in terms 
of profits or dividends. The air 
transport industry has a growth 
factor which should be fully re- 
flected in the ultimate value of its 
securities. But before these pros- 
pects can be realized, a period of 
expansion will require the plow- 
ing back of earnings. 

Another important question 
which we are repeatedly asked is: 
“What about the effect of cancel- 
lation of war contracts’’ For the 
most part, airline war contracts 
have been undertaken on a cost- 
plus basis, with nominal fees. The 
improved earnings of the airlines 
have resulted from heavy com- 
mercial loads and not from war 
contracts. Hence, the cancellation 
of war contracts will not mean a 
loss of earning power to the air- 
lines. ; 

A less. satisfactory condition 
arises from the fact that every 
airline either has .a_ substantial 
percentage of. its net worth in- 
volved in accounts receivable from 
the Government, or even if its 
war contracts have been financed 
by cash advances from the Gov- 
ernment, the airlines have a con- 
tingent liability to account for 
these advances until final audit 
and renegotiation by all of the 
Government agencies concerned 
has been concluded. 

Another grave 


that every airline has a substan- 


| 


tial number of employees devoted 
exclusively to war work. The) 
skill and experience of those em- 
ployees, and of many others like 
them in the armed services, will 
be needed in our post-war com-| 
mercial operations. Yet there will | 
be a period of transition from 
contract to commercial operations 
that cannot help but be costly to 
the airlines. TWA is planning an 
extensive training program to 
meet this situation. The cost of 
this transition presents an added 
reason why there should be a 
prompt and final settlement of 
war contracts and, even more im- | 
portant, another reason why the 
Government should at the earliest 
date possible clarify its policies as 
to air transportation, both in the 
United States and abroad. 

Bankers frequently ask us about 
the possibility of airline equip- 
ment trust financing. Equipment 
trusts attract interest because of 
the apparent security which they 
give the borrower and because of 
their wide use in the railroad 
field. Were these the only factors 
to be considered, we would un- 
doubtedly advocate the use of 
equipment trusts. On the other 
hand, there are serious problems 
which we encounter in aviation 
which have not existed with re- 
spect to railway equipment trusts. 
A boxcar is a definable entity. An 
airplane is an aggregate of thou- 
sands of identifiable accessories 
and parts, which very frequently 
are disassembled, repaired, in- 
spected and put together again in 
a totally different combination. 

The equipment trust situation 
becomes particularly complicated 
when we think of the problems 
involved in securing a proper lien 
in all of the foreign lands through 
which our airplanes shall fly. This 
problem is surmountable, but the 
applicability of equipment trusts 
to our industry needs more study 
and perhaps legislation before it 
can have complete success. 

Air transportation represents a 
completely new way ‘of doing 
things. It will bring about a new 
pattern of economic life. Its ef- 
fect will be felt in every line of 
business. It will accelerate our 
entire economic activity and will 
bring about a substantially in- 
creased volume of business not 
only for the airlines but for all 
commercial enterprise. 

I shall not attempt tonight: to 





able future volume of air trans- 
portation. The factors which af- 
fect air transportation.are today 
in the making and we should, I 
believe, more properly direct our 
attention to realizing the maxi- 
mum possibilities rather than to 
spend time in arguing as to whose 
guess is the best. 

As the result of air transporta- 
tion, there will be substantial 
changes in buying habits. Markets 
will be enlarged. Inventories in 
local warehouses can. be reduced 
because odd items can be secured 
overnight by air. Many raw ma- 
terials now shipped in the unfin- 
ished state will be processed near 
their point of origin and will be 
shipped by air in a semi-finished 
or finished state. Perishable food- 
stuffs which in many instances 
find only a limited market will 
find a vastly enlarged market. In 
the aggregate, these shipments of 
perishables and of semi-finished 
goods, and inventory fill-ins and 
shipments of an emergency char- 
acter, will make a= substantial 
volume of air cargo. ae 

May I offer several illustrations 
of how air transportation gen- 
erates new business? 

Prior to the war European vaca- 
tions were the exclusive privilege 
of persons of leisure, many of 
whom were people of moderate 
means. School teachers, with their 
summers free, made up a large 
share of this travel to Europe. Our 





responsibility |largely been geared to-the two- 
growing out of war contracts is) weeks’ vacation (when you get it). 


modern industrial civilization has 


New York to Europe, is it not 
possible to expect that there will 
be a vast increase in European 
vacation travel? 

Another illustration: In the 
capital of a South American coun- 
try the price of meat is high and 
the quality is poor. Two hundred 
miles from that capital, across the 
mountains, are some of the finest 
grasslands ini this hemisphere on 
which cattle are raised. To get 
those cattle to market they are 
driven over mountain passes so 
rugged that it is necessary to pro- 
vide the cattle with leather shoes. 
The cattle are driven from their 
pasture up over a ridge some 8,000 
feet in altitude, down into a val- 
ley, up over another ridge and 
into another valley and, finaliy, 
over a very high ridge, and then 
down to the capital. The cattle- 
drive takes weeks, their fat is 
worn off and many of them die 
from the rigors of the trip. Little 
imagination is needed to see the 
possibility of slaughtering the cat- 
tle on the grasslands where they 
are raised and flying the dressed 
beef to its market. 

The most revolutionary trans- | 
port development will occur in 
international fields. It is difficult 
to forecast international aviation 
because it depends not only upon 
what is commercially feasible, but 
upon the policies of our Govern- 
ment and of foreign countries. 
Let us take a realistic look at the 
situation in which America will 
find itself at the conclusion of this 
war. Our oceanic isolation has 
vanished. The defense frontiers of 
this hemisphere lie not along our 
shores but along the opposite 
shores of the oceans surrounding 
us. It is the fervent hope of all 
of us that out of this war may 
come an international relationship 
which will reduce the likelihood 
of future wars. But until that 
international: relationship shall 
have been created, and shall have 
proved itself to be capable of 
meeting international problems, 
the United States of America shall 
have no sensible course open to it 
other than to maintain its de- 
fenses. : 

In, 1917, and again in 1941, the 
United States found that the pro- 
tection given it by the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, although rec- 
ognized to be inadequate, was 
still sufficient to give us time to 
convert our production from a 
peacetime basis to a war economy. 
I venture the forecast that in any 
future war the United States will 
have no more than a few weeks in 
which to prepare for total war. 
Any nation which fails to main- 
tain adequate defenses in the 
future may perish before those 
defenses can be created. 


If this is a correct analysis of 
the situation, the United States 
must. not. only maintain an air 
fleet. as big as any potential ag- 
gressor, but it also must maintain 
aircraft production facilities sur- 
passed by none. The creation of a 
huge air fleet will not do the job 
because air fleets become rapidly 
obsolete. The production facilities 
which we must maintain are not 
only the factories themselves, but 
the machine tools to build as large 
an air fleet as any, and the trained 
manpower and production “know- 
how”: which will permit the im- 
mediate translation of those facili- 
ties into defense weapons. 


While .we hope that these de- 
fense requirements may be kept 
at a minimum in an orderly so- 
ciety of nations, their cost will 
still be large. Therefore, America 
will end this war not only with 
an astronomical debt but Amer- 
ica will be faced with sizable 
continuing obligations. 


We shall not surmount this debt 
and meet the continuing obliga- 
tions of national defense and 
provide employment by attempt- 
ing to re-establish economic activ- 
ity in this country at its former 
low level. Industrial activity must 
be accelerated—our men must be 
employed—our national income 





The maintenance of aircraft 
production facilities should be fi- 
nanced by commercial enterprise 
to the fullest extent possible. The 
commercial demand for airplanes 
will not be sufficient to assure 
the operation of all of the aircraft 
plants needed for national defense 
and will not take up all or even 
most of the slack which will in- 
evitably result in aircraft produc- 
tion. But I do say that commercial 
aviation can bear a share of the 
load and make a great contribu- 
tion to the future of America. 

Therefore the role of commer- 
cial air transportation, both do- 
mestic and international will be: 
First, to provide a market which 
will maintain aircraft production 
facilities. Second, to continue 
pioneering in aircraft develop- 
ment to maintain our leadership 
in military aviation. Third, avia- 
tion will provide an impetus to 
commerce and thereby promoi. 
post-war employment. Fourth, by 
improving communication and 
travel, aviation can bring about 
international understanding and 


' good-will, the foundation of in- 


ternational cooperation upon 
which the peace of the world will 
depend. 

Therefore I say to you that air 
transportation is the Moses of 
American commerce which can 
lead us out of economic wilder- 
ness and chaos. 

There are those who argue that 
this tremendous responsibility 
should, in the international field, 
be placed in the hands of a single 
company as a “chosen instrument.” 
I say that this responsibility is too 
great to place upon any single 
corporation, no matter how well 
financed or organized. It is our 
considered opinion that competi- 
tion in international routes will 
make a greater contribution to our 
national economy than will a 
monopolistic system. Competition 
must be limited and regulated, 
yes, but not to the point where 
it is nonexistent. Before passing 
this question of giving the respon- 
sibility for American flag air 





| transportation to a single corpo- 
ration, is it not appropriate to in- 


quire why our Government has 
permitted 18 airlines to operate 
within our boundaries? If 18 air- 
lines are needed to do the domes- 
tice job in a single continent, is 
it not reasonable to expect that 
more than one company is re- 
quired to do the job for our coun- 
try on a worldwide basis? 


The airlines are going to need 
money, and lots ot it. They will 
need venture capital, preferred 
stock financing, and plenty of 
credit. The economics and the re- 
quirements of air transportation 
are different from those of any 
other business. If you are inter- 
ested in participating in aviation 
financing I urge you to become 
intimately acquainted with our in- 
dustry. In no other business is 
the old saying so true: “A little 
learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian 
spring.” 

It is important that the airlines 
and their bankers recognize now 
the monumental size of the finan- 
cial job ahead and be prepared to 
do something about it. The pres- 
ent net worth of TWA is $13,000,- 
000. Our capital expenditures and 
requirements by 1954 might rea- 
sonably be forecast, for our do- 
mestic operations alone, at $100,- 
000,000. Our company represents 
15% of the domestic industry, so 
this figure can roughly be mul- 
tiplied by seven and you will have 
an approximation of the capital 
requirements of the domestic air- 
line system. Add to that the re- 
quirements in the international 
field and we begin to realize the 
size of the job ahead. .This de- 
velopment cannot be stopped. It 
will be made either by private 
industry for a reasonable profit or 
by the Government for reasons 
of military security. I believe 
that the job can best be done by 
private capital. Your continued 
and informed interest will, I 
know, be welcomed by our entire 


industry. 
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must be increased. America has 
no alternative but to accept this 





With overnight plane service from 
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A Record of the Confidence 
of 7,000,000 Policyholders 


THE EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston is a summary of accomplish- 
ment in 1943, a year of record growth. The increase of assets was 
$153,420,344.37. Insurance in force increased by $602,365,209.00 
making our total insurance in force $6,438,540,577.00, an increase 
in two years of well over a billion dollars. These increases were 
the greatest in the history of the Company. Payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries were $108,985,001.60 or $363,283.00 


The Company's purchases of government securities during the 
year were $150,085,750.00 making our total investments in the 
obligations of the United States $349,954,718.75. 

These records were made possible by the increasing value 
placed on life insurance by the people of our country and by the 
confidence of more than 7,000,000 policyholders — more than 
one-tenth of life policyholders in the United States. 


8ist Annual Report 
December 31, 1943 





This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in large or small 
amounts, including group coverage, also annuities for individuals and pen- 
sion and retirement plans for corporations and educational institutions. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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Guy W. Cox, President 


$1,441,468,994.05 
$1,313,454,251.49 
$128,014,742.56 


$6,438,540,577.00 
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Michigan Savings & Loan Ass’ns 
Keeping Pace With War Times 


By GRANT H. LONGENECKER 


Executive Manager, Michigan Savings and Loan League; 
Director. Federal Home Loan Bank of Indianapolis 
March 29 of this year marks the 57th anniversary of an indus- 
try which has meant much to the building of this greate State of 
Michigan and which has contributed probably more to its growth 
than the average person realizes. On March 29, 1887, Cyrus G. 
Luce. then Governor of Michigan, signed the bill that give immediate 


effect to the statute regulating building, savings and loan associations , 
)} Banks, 





and their ac-® 
tivities in this 
State. 
However, 
1887 was not 
the beginning 
of savings and 


ago and was spreading rapidly 
throughout New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. 


State-Federal Chartered 


About the time of the adoption 
loan associa-| of the law regulating these asso- 
tions in this| ciations in the State, the move- 
State. The| ment spread over the State and 
first associa-| associations were incorporated in 
tion in Michi-| Bay City, Grand Rapids, Kalama- 
gan was or-| zoo, Jackson, Lansing, Port Huron, 
ganized under | Saginaw, and several smaller cit- 
the general | ies. In 1895 the law was amended 
laws in 1868.| requiring the publishing of annual 
It was in-' reports, the first one being pub- 
spired by a_/ lished in 1896. Again in 1897 the 
Jackson mer-| law was amendea providing for 
chant follow-| annual examinations and super- 
ing a business | vision of the associations. 

trip to Phila- Since that time the Staté char- 
delphia. While there he became} tered associations have been, 
interested in this movement which | without interruption, under super- 
started at Frankford, Pa., Jan. 3.) vision of the Department of State. 
1831, a little more than 112 years' (Continued on page 805) 





G. H. Longenecker 





Among American cities, Grand Rapids 
boasts one of the very highest percent- 
ages of home-ownership. A significant 
share in the credit is due to the service 
of this 56-year-old institution. 





The home town also appreciates another 
record—uninterrupted payment of divi- 
dends since the founding of Grand 
Rapids Mutual in 1888. 


GRAND RAPIDS MUTUAL 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 





Of $3,917,000 For 1943 Calendar Year 


The net income of the 12 Federal Home Loan Banks for the| 
calendar year 1943 amounted to $3,917,000, of which 20%, or $783,000, | 


was transferred to the legal reserve as required by law, 


according | 


to an announcement issued on Jan. 20 by Everett Smith, financial 


representative of the banks. 


Dec. 31, 1943, resulted in the dis- 
tribution of $1,189,000, which with 
payments for June 30, 1943, aggre- 
gated $2,022,000 in dividends for 
the entire year. During the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1943, the net prof- 
its of the Federal Home Loan 
after payment of divi- 
dends and setting aside legal re- 
serve requirements, amounted io 
$1,112,000. The total net income 
of the banks from the beginning 
of their operations. through Dec. 
31, 1943, aggregated $38,205,000 
which has been distributed as 
follows: 


$7,695,000 transferred to legal 
reserves; $2,123,000 transferred to 
reserves for contingencies; $16,- 
338,000 paid in dividends to U. S. 
Government; $5,160,000 paid in 
dividends to member institutions; 
$6,846,000 remaining in undivided 
profits, and $42,000 direct charges 
to undivided profits (net). 


Regarding the banks’ advances, 
the announcement stated: 


“Advances outstanding to mem- 
ber institutions on Dec. 31, 1943, 
amounted to $110,068,000, of 
which $69,280,000 represented 
short-term advances which ma- 
ture within one year, while the 
balance of $40,788,000 represented 
long-term advances which mature 
up to 10 years, and on which in- 
stallments of approximately $5,- 


118,000 are due within one year. 
* 


; The net income of the banks for the) 
preceding 12 months aggregated $3,903,000. 
that dividend declarations as of” 


Mr. Smith pointed out 





| Under the rules and regulations 
| for the Federal Home Loan Bank | 
System, Federal Home _  Loan| 
Bank advances made for one year 
or less need not be amortized, but 
when made for more than one | 
year and up to 10 years, such ad- | 
| vances are required to be amor-| 
tized on a monthly or quarterly | 
| basis. 

“Of the total 
standing on Dec#31, 1943, $84,- | 
jand $25,864,000 on an unsecured } 
| basis. The secured advances were | 
collateralized by 61,897 home 
mortgages, the unpaid balances of 
which aggregated $165,199,000, 
obligations of the United States, 
direct or guaranteed, having a 
face value of $37,074,000 and other 
eligible security amounting io 
$429,000. In addition to this col- 
lateral, the Federal Home Loan 
Banks held a statutory lien on all 
stock in such banks owned by 
each borrowing member institu- 
tion which, on Dec. 31, 1943, to- 
taled $18,955,000. The Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act requires 
that at no time shall the aggregate 
outstanding advances made by 
any Federal Home Loan Bank to 
any member exceed 12 times the 
amounts paid in by such member 
for outstanding capital stock held 
by it. 

“Since the beginning of their 
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ACCOUNTS INSURED 
TO $5,000 


DETROIT FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 
Ist FLOOR BARLUM TOWER 
69 CADILLAC SQUARE 
DETROIT 





Since 1890 


Home Financing 


Conservative 
Investments 








Assets $14,309,628.40 


SAVINGS & 


CAPITOL LOAN COMPANY 


Home Office: LANSING, MICH. 
Branch Offices: DETROIT - PONTIAC 














% Low-Cost Home Loans 


% Insured Savings 
Accounts 


STANDARD SAVINGS 


& LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Griswold at Jefferson -:- Detroit 26, Michigan 





HOLDING THE LINE 


FOR ENCOURAGEMENT OF THRIFT THRU 
INSURED SAVINGS AND PROMOTION 
OF SOUNDLY FINANCED 
HOME OWNERSHIP 





INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN Assn. 


7 Capital Ave., N. E. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 











Surplus funds of 


ACCOUNTS INSURED— 
DIVIDENDS ASSURED! 


dividuals earn regular dividends when placed 
with us. All accounts are insured up to $5000. 


PEOPLES FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association 
GRISWOLD AT CONGRESS ST. 


A Safe Place To Invest Since 1897 


| 
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[2 Federal Home Loan Banks Report Income 


| banks anticipate no losses, 


Mich. S. 





corporations, trusts and in- 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





315 S. BURDICK STREET 











Inquiries are invited from Trustees and Institutions 
seeking sound, long term investments at better 
than average yield. 

All accounts insured up to $5,000 


Write for Circular ‘‘Your Savings’’ 


THE FIDELITY SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


operations on Oct. 15, 1932, 
through Dec. 31, 1943, the total 
advances made by the 12 Federal 
Home Loan Banks aggregated 
$1,130,123,000, against which re- 
payments to that date aggregated 
$1,020,055,000. Except for a $1,310 
indebtedness of one member in 
liquidation and a $79,605 indebt- 
edness of an association operating 
under a conservator on which the 
there 
were no delinquencies in principal 
or interest on Dec. 31, 1943, in 
excess of 30 days.” 


—_——— EEE 


& L. League 
Officers & Directors 


The following are officers of the 


advances out- | Michigan Saving and Loan League: 


President, Thomas C. Mason, 


204,000 were on a secured basis |Grand Rapids Mutual Federal Sav- 


ings and Loan 
Association; 
First Vice- 
President, 
Joseph G. 
Standart, De- 
troit Surety 
Savings and 
Loan Associa- 
tion; » Second 
Vice - Presi- 
dent, Don W. 
Seaton, De- 
troit and 
Northern 
Michigan 
Building and 
Loan Associa- 
tion of Han- 
cock; Secre- 
tary-Treas- 
urer and Ex- 
ecutive Manager, Grant H. Long- 
enecker, Lansing, Mich.; Direc- 
tors, W. R. Crissey, Midland Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion; Walter Gehrke, First Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Detroit; Wendell C. Gates, 
Industrial Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation of Battle Creek, and James 
I. VanKeuren, Capitol Savings 
and Loan Co., Lansing; J. B. 
Mikel, Three Rivers Building & 
Loan Association, Three Rivers. 


“Your Savings” 

The Fidelity Savings & Loan 
Association of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has prepared an interesting circu- 
lar entitled “Your Savings,” dis- 
cussing the advantages of savings 
and loan investment. Copies of 
this circular may be had from the 
Association on request. 


Thomas C. Mason 








KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Inflation In Urban Land 
In World War II 


Continued from page 786) 
ped cee 25 to 3314 in the last two! lots for post-war homesites with 


89% above pre-war levels, while 
residential rents have been effec- 
tively held down by rent control 
to an average of 8% above 1939 
rents. Only the favorable factor 
of almost 100% occupancy of resi- 
dential quarters in most cities has 
partially overcome the grave dis- 
advantage of a fixed ceiling on 
income with a rising trend 
operating costs. There is another 
marked difference between urban 
sites and farms. 





in | 


To produce an, Chicago, 


or three years. The motivation 


inducing these purchases appears | ber of cities. 
'to be the prospect of higher rents | Vacant land have been for pur- 


after the war, when rent eeesret 
is removed and higher construc- 
tion costs which will make it im- | 
possible to duplicate existing | 
buildings at today’s selling prices. 

“The rise in the price of 50% | 
in the prices of medium-sized sin- | 
gle-family homes since 1935 in| 
and a rise in prices) 


income on agricultural land, it is| amounting to as much as 50% 
only necessary to raise a crop or | since 1941 in many war cities, has 


graze livestock upon it, but to| been due partly to the inability 
produce an income on urban land | to build a new house or to rent an 


it is necessary to erect a building 
upon the site, and new building, 
except for war needs, is now 
barred. Hence, vacant city land, 
or urban land with old improve- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ments, cannot be utilized imme- | 


diately in most cases, and its value 
must be discounted for the time 
it is necessary to wait until build- 
ing operations can be resumed. If 
building on a residential lot must 
be postponed for five or six years, 
its present value is only slightly 
more than half of its value when 
it is ready for use. The value of 
urban sites depends upon the 
trends in the values of improved 
properties. 

“Nearly all urban land booms 
have been preceded by a rise in 
the net income and the sales prices 
of existing buildings which stimu- 
lated new building, and which, in 
turn, created a demand for land 
for building sites. This sudden in- 
crease in the rate of absorption of 
land by buildings frequently led 
to expectations of a continuation 
of the peak rate of building at 
profitable rents for an indefinite 
period. The land boom had barely 
reached its top, however, before 
the feverish rate of new building 
had produced an over-supply of 
houses, apartments, stores, hotels 





and offices, with the result that, 
rents would fall sharply and new 


construction, being no 
profitable, would almost cease. 
The demand for land for building 
purposes would then also fall to 


longer | 


old one. Many families were 
forced to buy homes because they 
could secure a house in no other 
way. The OPA requirement of a 
33143% down payment, which was 
later reduced to 20%, as a pre- 
requisite to dispossessing a tenant 
did not apply to houses occupied 
by owners who were in a position 
to realize substantial profits in 
houses bought within the last 
seven or eight years. Substantial 
price advances have also taken 
place in some of the resort areas. 
The prices of homes in Miami in 
the $5,000 to $7,000 class, and in 
Miami Beach in the $10,000 to 
$12,000 class, have increased 25 to 
30% in the last two years. At the 
same time, homes in areas with 
few war contracts or large man- 
sions designed for the well-to-do 
have even declined in selling 
prices because of the difficulty in 
securing servants and the high in- 
come taxes which curtailed the 
amount even the wealthy have to 
spend for household expense. In 
Miami the prices of $20,000 to 
$30,000 homes have advanced only 
10% in the last year, while the 
largest homes and estates are sell- 
ing for 25 to 40% less than a year 
ago. 


| sites. 
| land was relatively inactive until | 
| the last few months and is now) 
beginning to sell at prices ap- 
| proximately the same as those 
| prevailing three years ago. There | 
is an attempt to revive the sale of | 





“All except the best located re- 
tail store properties have no ready 
market in many cities due to oon d 
creasing store vacancies as a re- 


‘sult of lack of merchandise and | 


a very low level, and all the ex-| 


travagant hopes of high net in- 


comes from the land would col- | 


lapse like a house of cards.” 


|properties have increased 10 to 


Since any boom in vacant urban | 


sites is preceded by an extensive 
rise in the prices of homes, apart- 
ments, stores and office buildings, 
let us see to what extent an up- 


ward movement has already taken | 
lace in the prices of such im-| 


roved real estate. 


“Real estate brokers in 287 cit-| 


ies repgrt an average rise of 12% 
in real estate prices in 92% of the 
cities in the past two years. In 
Chicago, Mr. Max Fuhrer, a prom- 
inent appraiser and architect, esti- 
mates that the market price of 
apartment buildings there has in- 
creased from $450-$550 a room as 
of 1935 and 1936, to $650-$750 a 
room as of the middle of 1943, 
with further increases of 10 to 
15% by January, 1944. In New 
York a rising trend in prices of 
apartments is reported, notwith- 
standing rent control. Mr. K. S. 
Keyes reports that Miami apart- 


-‘ment and hotel prices have in- 


‘FIRST FEDERAL” 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


inquiries are invited. 
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A safe and profitable place for reserve funds of 
corporations, individuals, estates. .Member of 
Federal Home Loan Bank and Federal Savings 
and ‘Loan Insurance Corporation. Out-of-town 


GRISWOLD AT LAFAYETTE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


rationing difficulties. Outlying 
store properties in the Miami area 
have declined 10 to 15% or more 
in the last two years but the sale 
prices of downtown business 


20% in the last several years. 

“Office buildings in most cities 
are enjoying the highest occu- 
pancy ratio since 1929 and not be- 
ing subject to rent control, office 
building managers are raising 
rents. 

“The greatest peak of factory 
production in the history of the 
United States, as a result of the 
demands of war, has filled most 
industrial space and loft buildings 
and caused rises in rents, notwith- 
standing the building of $15,000,- 
000,000 worth of war factories by 
the Federal Government. 

“What is the effect of these 
trends in the rents and prices of 
improved real estate upon the 
prices of vacant urban land? So 
far there has been no pronounced 
inflationary trend in urban sites. 
Near the edge of some cities, as in 
Long Island, N. Y., prices of land 
have been rising in anticipation 
of the post-war demand for home- 
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$15,000,000 


In the Miami area vacant 


some degree of success in a num- 
Most purchases of 


poses of improvement and not for 
speculation. Taken as a whole, 
there has been only a slight, if 
any, increase in total urban land 
values. In fact, for a number of 
reasons very little appreciation 
could be expected. In Manhattan 


| and other parts of New York City, 


assessed values of land have not 
yet been deflated from the fic- 
titious peak selling prices of the 
1920’s. In most cities, the memory 
of the collapse of urban land val- 
ues after 1929 still lingers. A new 
crop of land buyers does not come 
on the scene as quickly as a new 
crop of stock speculators. It takes 
a generation to forget a drastic 
real estate debacle like that from 
1929 to 1932. More important 
however, the prices of improved 
properties do not yet justify new 
buildings. Since an average in- 
crease of 30% in construction costs 
since 1939 has kept pace with any 
anvancing prices of improved real 
estate, apartments, stores, office 
buildings and hotels are stil] sell- 
ing in many cities at prices below 
the reproduction cost of the build- 
ing less depreciation leaving no 
net income for the land. With the 
prospect of the competition of 
huge factories, built by the Fed- 
eral Government, competing with 
existing industrial space, with va- 
cancies in office buildings likely 
to increase with the curtailment 
of governmental war agencies, 
with some war centers overbuilt 
with temporary housing, and with 
large .existing store vacancies in 
many cities, there is not the press- 
ing demand for new office, store 
or factory buildings yielding prof- 
itable rents that will absorb lane 
at a rapid rate and lead to a land 
boom. 


“There are even more funda- 
mental reasons too for not expect- 
ing the urban land boom of the 
1920’s to be repeated after this 
war. First, the nation’s rate of 
population growth and, particu- 
larly the rate of urban population 
growth, is tapering off and that 
fact has been given such wide 
publicity that it is generally rec- 
ognized. Hence, a boom cannot be 
so easily generated on the premise 
of an ever-expanding population. 
Second, while there will probably 
be a large volume of suburban 
home building after the war, the 
area available for urban expan- 
sion has been increased in geo- 
metrical proportion by the auto- 
mobile and may be still further 
exvanded by the commuting plane. 
With a total radius of 50 miles 
from the center of any metropolis, 
there is a supply of land far in 
excess of the needs of even a 
fairly rapidly growing urban cen- 
ter and hence the prices of most 
of that land cannot be subject to 
monopoly control. Instead of be- 
ing tied down to bands within a 
half mile of fixed transportation 
routes, bnilders can develop al- 
most any farm near auto high- 
ways. If express highways are 
buiit through the crowded sections 
of cities where traffice proceeds 
at a snail’s pace because of con- 
gestion so that the car owner can 
reach the edge of the city quickly, 
he can speed for miles into an 
open country where the area in 
successive concentric circles in- 
cresses ‘with the square of the 
radius from the center of the city. 
As the ever-expanding urban 
fringe draws people from the cen- 
ter of the city, land values and 
building densities will be reduced 
there also. A stationary or slow 
growing urban population cannot 
continue to form a congested mass 
at the center and also disnerse 
over the commuting area. If de- 
centralization continues, as seems 
vrobable, central areas will con- 
tinue to lose povulation and Jand 
values will continue to fall. This 


Michigan Savings & Loan Associations 
Keeping Pace With War Times 


(Continued from page 804) 


There are also Federally chartered 
associations provided by an act of 
Congress in the year 1933. ‘I'nese 
associations are examined an- 
nually and under supervision of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

The object of these associations, 
whether chartered by the State or 
the Federal Government, which 
are practically identical in oper- 
ation, is to promote thrift by pro- 
viding a convenient and safe 
method for people to save and in- 
vest money and to provide for the 
sound and economical financing of 
homes. 

The growth of the associations 
in Michigan was very slow, from 
their inceptioin until 1915, at 
which time there were 65 associa- 
tions with assets of $27,696,545. 
Today there are in this State 70 
associations with assets totaling 
approximately better than $153,- 
000,000 as of last December 31. 

Is it any wonder that the build- 
ing, savings and loan associations 
have prospered and multipled un- 
til, today, every large city in this 
State can boast of having one or 
more institutions. It is not only 
the large cities that are serviced 
by these thrift and home financ- 
ing institutions, but the smaller 
ones as well, with populations 
ranging as low as 2,000. 

The savings and loan industry 
in this country is 112 years old 
and 66 years old in this State. The 
business, which has for its motto, 
“The American Home, the Safe- 
guard of American Liberties,” is 
one of America’s fundamental in- 
stitutions. It has made more home 
owners than all other financial in- 
stitutions put together until, to- 





‘will be altogether desirable from 
a social and city rebuilding stand- 





point as it will make possible 
building at lower densities, with 
more light and air for rooms, with 
more park and recreation space 
and with more of the amenities 
of the country within the city. 
“It seems to me that even with- 
out any further controls there will 
be no runaway inflation in vacant 
urban land comparable to that 
which took place in some Ameri- 
can cities in 1836, 1852 to 1855, 
1869 to 1873, 1887 to 1890 and 1922 
to 1925. Rent control, which is by 
far the most effective form of 
price control because it is en- 
forced by the tenants and by dras- 
tic criminal penalties, is the most 
drastic regulation possible for dis- 
couraging price increases in resi- 
dential properties. It will be nec- 
essary to remove rent contro! 
after the war, if there is to be any 
substantial amo nt of new build- 
ing by privatd’énterprise because 
construction costs, together with 
all prices, will probably be higher 
and rents in new buildings must 


| be higher to make it profitable to 


build. If the differential in rents 
between the old and new build- 
ings is too great, most tenants will 
not move but remain where they 
are under the rent ceiling and 


hence there will be scant demand |. 


for new apartments. The removal 
of rent control, however, probably 
will not usher in any extraordi- 
nary degree of land speculation 
because of the competition of 
numerous sites opened up by the 
automobiles with unrationed gas. 
Because of the intensity of land 
use in the case of apartments, 
there are many competing. sites 
available for these structures near 
fast transportation routes in most 
cities. Land prices will undoubt- 
edly advance materially in areas 
with unusual advantages, such as, 
sites adjacent to subway stations 
and suburban lands adioining 
built-up communities. and there 
will be widespread increases in 
the prices of large tracts on the 
edge of cities, but as most of these 
vurchases will be for actual use, 








day, there are more than 7,000 
such associations in the United 
States with total resources .of more 
than $6,000,000,000. 


Huge Home-Building Job 


In addition to the more than 
800,000 homes that these associa~ 
tions have built and financed in 
Michigan, they are foremost in the 
encouragement of thrift and the 
habit of saving that has been 
acquired by many more thousands 
of our citizens. The earnings that 
have been paid to these savers in 
the form of dividends will amount 
to many millions of dollars. Sav- 
ings and loan associations are 
mutual as to earnings and are 
principally known as the work- 
ingman’s institutions since more 
than 95% of the investment of 
these associations is loaned on 
owner occupied homes. Mt 

By act of Congress, in 1932, th 
Federal Home Loan Bank System 
was created to provide a home 
mortgage credit reservoir of funds 
for long-term loans to the savings 
and loan associations that become 
members of the system by joining 
one of the 12 regional. banks lo- 
cated in strategic centers to serve 
every section of the country. The 
bank serving the Michigan Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations is lo- 
cated in Indianapolis. In addition 
to making available ready funds 
to these institutions when mort- 
gage lending exceeds the invest- 
ment of savings from the public, 
these banks also act as deposi- 
tories for the surplus cash of their 
member institutions. Membership 
in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System is represented by 97.37% 
of all the assets in the Michigan 
associations. ; 

Another Government agency 
created by an act of Congress in 
1934 is the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation in 
which the savings and loan asso- 
ciations may become members, 
This $135,000,000 corporation in- 
sures the savings share accounts of 
its member institutions against 
loss up to $5,000. 

With the high standard of ser- 
vice that the savings and loan as- 
sociations are giving their com- 
munities, and their alertness to 
the opportunities offered by 
changing conditions, it can be 
easily understood how these as- 
sociations have made such an out- 
standing growth. With the ad- 
vent of so many new Federally 
chartered associations in recent 
years, much more rapid growth 
of the building, savings and loan 
movement in this State can be 
predicted. 


Mich. Savs. & Loan 
League Conference 


DETROIT, MICH.—The Michi- 
gan Savings & Loan League will 
hold its annual Mid-Winter Con- 
ference at the Statler Hotel, De- 
troit, Friday and Saturday, Feb. 
25 and 26. 

The Conference will begin with 
a luncheon on Friday, at which 
Fermor S. Cannon, President of 
the Railroad Men’s Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of In- 
dianapolis will be principal 
speaker. 7 

The League’s general sessions 
following the luncheon will be 
opened by Walter Gehrke, Presi- 
dent of the First Federal Savings 
& Loan Association of Detroit. A 
principal feature will be a round- 
table discussion of management 
problems. 

Saturday morning sessions will 
be given over to two prominent 
speakers, John F. Scott, President 
oi the United States Savings & 
Loan League,- being one of. those 
who will address the meeting. 

It is also announced that the 
Federal Home Bank of India- 


rather than for speculation, the | apolis will hold its stockholders’ 








evils of a wild land boom will 
probably be avoided.” 


| 





meeting for Michigan members of 
the Bank during the Conference, 
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Securities 


The annual report of Mr. Gordon Towers, Governor of the Bank 


of Canada, gives statistical proof 
Dominion. 


of the sound financial state of the 


Since August, 1939, the Government has borrowed $7.7 


billions, but owing to the redemption of some of its own bonds and 
Canadian National Railway bonds in London and elsewhere, the net 
increase in the Federal debt during the war is only $6.6 billions to 


the present total of $11.3 billions. : 


The increase has been en- 
tirely in Canada and there has 
been a decrease in amounts pay- 
able in London and New York 
of about $1 billion. 

At the commencement of the 


war, the average coupon rate was | 


3.61% but now is only 2.69%. The 
total annual interest payable has 
increased’ from $169 millions to 
$304 millions, but during the war 
the Canadian National Railway 
has been able to pay interest out 
of its own earnings, and the Gov- 
ernment has been receiving some 
revenue from its advances to the 
Bank of Canada, the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board and the 
National Harbor Board, thus re- 
ducing the net interest charges to 
$220 millions, a rise of only $75 
millions. 

As the national income has 
doubled and taxable capacity 
has increased still more, Mr. 
Towers regards the burden of 
debt charges in relation to debt 
capacity as having declined 
substantially during the war 
period. It is even less now in 
view of the increase in national 
income than it was 20 years 
ago, when interest charges were 
about $135 millions and the na- 
tional income was less than 
half its present level. 

This highly encouraging picture 
is reflected in the present buoy- 
ant state of the Government bond 
market, which is further strength- 
ened by the official announcement 
of confidence in the maintenance 
in the post-war era, of wartime 
low interest rates. 

In view of the outstanding 
strength of Canadian internal 
bonds, it is remarkable that there 
is not more general interest shown 
in this country in this form of 
investment, especially as there is 


the added incentive of a probable | 


10% bonus should the Canadian 
dollar be restored to parity with 
the U. S. dollar, as is confidently 
expected as soon as the problem 
of currency stabilization is tackled 
in a practical fashion. 
Furthermore, interest rates in 
Canada in the 10-year category 
are roughly 1% higher than here, 
but as soon as there is any relax- 
ation of wartime controls this dif- 
ferential will tend to diminish. 


However, it seems clear that the | 
al- | 
though highly favorable in this. 


foreign exchange feature, 


case, seems to present an almost 
insuperable obstacle to the ma- 
jority of investors. 


$$ ———“———-- —_—-————— 


This timid attitude with re- 
gard to foreign exchange prob- 
lems is to be deplored as in the 
post-war period we shall be 
| compelled to pay greater atten- 
| tion te this branch of finance 
| if we are to take our proper 
place in the field of interna- 
tional finance. 

With reference to market de- 
| velopments in the past week, 
| good news was received in con- 
inection with the Montreal and 
Alberta debt situations, and it 
|now appears that our confidence 
‘in an early settlement of these 
thorny problems is commencing to 
'be justified. By a 90 to 2 major- 
‘ity, the Montreal City Council has 
passed the latest debt plan, which 
|now will have to have the ap- 
'proval of the Quebec Legislature 
and the bondholders. According 
‘to an Edmonton report, Mr. Solon 
|E. Low, Provincial Treasurer of 
|Alberta, and persistent advocate 
‘of an early refunding of the Pro- 
| vincial debt, is being groomed as 
| national leader of the Social 
Credit party. Consequently, Mon- 
treal and Alberta bonds were 
strong as was the market as a 
whole. 
| Even Saskatchewans, which 
i|have been on the weak side, in 
|recent weeks were definitely firm 
|and the 42s of 1960 were quoted 
|either side of 90. The strongest 
|section of the list, however, was 
the shorter term category of bonds 
following increased interest shown 
‘in the market by commercial 
banks. It is worthy of emphasis 
that Canadian issues in the 5- 
year group are still outstandingly 
attractive, when contrasted with 
‘comparable domestic bonds as 
‘the following list clearly illus- 
| trates: 


Dom. of Canada 4s_ 
Canadian National 
Railway 5s_._...__ 10- 1-1969-49 
| Prov. of Ontario 4s_ 6- 1-1949 
| Prov. of Quebec 3s_ 7-15-1949 
| Province of British 
Columbia 5s 
Prov. of Nova 
Scotia 4%es _ 
Province of New 
Brunswick 42s 
Prov. of Manitoba 
4les ae ee ee | 3.70 
City of Toronto 442s 3- 1-1949 2.50 
In reviewing the situation 
generally, it is increasingly 
apparent that market interest 
is broadening, and the impact 
of the growing demand is likely 
to be felt to the greatest degree 
within the 10-year range of is- 
sues and especially in the five- 
year maturity area. 


| 
| 
| 


1960-50 2.40% 


2.45 
2.35 
2.50 


27 


1-25-1949 2 


8 
. 11-15-1948 


. 12- 1-1947 2.55 








We offer: 





$50,000 
Province of Ontario 
5s, due April 1, 1952 
Priced to yield 2.75% 


Payable in U. S. or Canadian funds 


Taytor, DEALE & Company 
64 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
WhHitehall 3 - 1874 

















‘How Aggressive Should Our Investment Policy 
| Be Ai This Time? 


| 
| 


lweight in judging 
isituation. The statistical data 
|gives only part of the story. From 
‘past experience, and not always | 
sweet, we know that the response | 
of investors and speculators is also | 
of first importance. History has | 
shown repeatedly that there can 
be a considerable variation in| 
stock prices with no apparent | 
basic justification. When both ap- | 
proaches lead to the same conclu- | 
sion, as I believe they do at this| 
time, then one can act with| 
greater confidence. 

To acquire perspective, it is de- | 
sirable to refer back to 1940 and 
into the spring of 1942. Develop- 
ments in domestic and world af- 
fairs had driven stock prices 
down for over two years. Hitler 
and his henchmen had exerted 
their maximum bearish influence. 
The Administration’s “stab-in-the- 
back” tax proposals in February, 
1942, set off the final phase of de- 
cline. The stock market became 
thoroughly liquidated under pres- 
sure of fear and apprehension. 
The stock market became truly 
dehydrated. Then, at last, the 
rains came. It became assured 
that the Axis would be defeated. 
There were growing evidences of 
a political term more favorable 
to our system of free enterprise. 
Industry adjusted to conditions of 
war. And stock values commenced 
to reflect reality. To many of us, 
there is no room for doubt but 
that the lows of 1942 saw the 
turning point between a major 
value consuming bear market and 
a major value creating bull 
market. 

In the long, steady advance from 
the spring of 1942 to the early 
summer of 1943, the upside in- 
fluence gained sufficient momen- 
tum that they could have com- 
pletely exhausted themselves be- 
fore the July-November decline 
set in. Considerable speculation 
took place, especially in low- 





priced stocks. The .market ; was 
particularly vulnerable to profit- 
taking and liquidation when the 
“peace scare” associated with the 
elimination of Mussolini develo- 
oped. The combination of circum- 
stances carried both peace and 
war stocks into a readjustment. 
If the pressure to sell stocks had 
been as great as is generally 
necessary to precipiate a pro- 
longed period of liquidation, it 
seems to me that the market 
would likely have had a more 
drastic phase of decline. On the 
contrary, it appears that this was 
primarily a period of qualitative 
readjustment to the prospects of 
the ending of the European war 
within a reasonable period, and 
not a period of general heavy 
liquidation of stocks. With the 
readjustment within the market 
to the prospects of the ending of 
the war so far advanced, the mar- 








ket response to the actual ending 
of the war could be very different 
from that suggested by the July- 
November decline. 

It is almost shocking how con- 
sistently fear has been more de- 
pressing than ultimate reality 
during these recent fateful years. 
In September, 1938, fear of war 
precipitated a decline in the stock 
market. When the Munich Con- 
ference was announced, with the 
false “Peace in Our Day,” the 
market quickly advanced about 25 
points, as measured by the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average. Fear 
of war precipitated a serious ,de- 
cline in the spring of 1939, and 
again caused liquidation of stocks 
immediately preceding the out- 
break of the war, only to be fol- 
lowed by a sharp advance when 
the terrible thing actually started. 
The practice of dominating specu- 
lators and investors appears to 
have been to lighten commit- 
ments when we approach a crucial 
period, and then after it occurs, 





whether peace or war (you could 
almost say, good or bad), scramble 
after all that they had sold and 


(Continued from page 787) 
the current! then some. 


It surely would have 
been profitable to have done the 
opposite; that is, to acquire stocks 
during the period of apprehension 
when others were lightening their 
commitments. Having passed 
through the period of intense ap- 
prehension last November, the 
market may have little difficulty 
in absorbing any remaining sell- 
ing that might take place. 

The pattern of the July-Novem- 
ber, 1943, decline appears to have 
favorable market implications that 
should not be underrated. The 
initial decline carried the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average from 146 
to 134. Thereafter, to about the 
middle of September, the market 
worked up to 141. On this ad- 
vance the groups classified gen- 
erally as ‘war beneficiaries’ made 
very little progress. There devel- 
oped ae strong feeling in the 
financial district that the end of 
the European war might be close 
at hand. (From the point of view 
of the stock market, whether it 
was or was not justified is not of 
first importance.) The news- 
papers discontinued publishing 
speeches, reports and estimates 
outlining a . deferred demand 
boom. In their places were re- 
conversion problems. Contract 
cancellations, Government-owned 
plants, war inventories, threaten- 
ing unemployment and severance 
pay became full-grown problems. 
Fears of the period immediately 
following the end of the European 
war replaced visions of “them 
there beautiful mountains over 
yonder.” Into this setting came 
rumors of a great conference. 
“Anything could happen,” we 
were told. As one widely-read 
investment service summarized it: 
“Rumors of negotiations looking 
toward surrender of Germany 
may or may not be true, but at 
least the stage is being set for 
exactly that kind of development. 
It is clear enough that the Euro- 
pean war could collapse at any 
time from this point on.” 

This reproduces the atmosphere 
that existed at the time the stock 
market broke through its July- 
August low on Nov. 8, 1943. We 
had the first and only 2,000,000- 
share day since before the 1943 
top was reached in the market. 
How uniform was the selling 
pressure is evidenced by the fact 
that approximately 90% of the in- 
dividual stocks traded that day on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
declined in price. It was an ap- 
pealing, emotional invitation to all 
who wanted to sell stocks. But 
apparently almost everyone who 
now wanted to sell was in that 
group who can observe the weak- 
ness in the morning and execute 
their orders before the three 
o'clock bell. The next day the 
market stabilized on less than 
one-half of the previous day’s vol- 
ume. Three weeks later the mar- 
ket was moderately lower, but 
still the invitation extended to 
liquidate went unheeded. Finan- 
cial papers reported more bearish- 
ness about the outlook for the 
stock market than had existed in 
over a year. If the market had 
been in a position for a further 
decline at that time it very likely 
would have occurred. Rather, the 
market advanced about 10 points 
in terms of the. Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average, and relatively more 
for both the railroad an 
utility indices. The implications 
were that the stock market as a 
whole had become adjusted to 
prevailing and discountable con- 
ditions ahead. 

This leads directly into the next 
logical consideration. In three or 
six months from November, 1943, 
will the influences dominating the 
market be more or less favorable 
than they were then? The possi- 
bilities are very good that they 
have and will continue to im- 
prove. We were as unprepared 
last November for the end of the 
war in Europe as we were unpre- 


public | 


| 





pared for the Pearl Harbor attack. 
The leaders in Washington are 
now as aware of the need of 
proper advanced preparation for 
the period of reconversion as are 
the leaders in business. The Con- 
gress has committees at work in 
an effort to anticipate and miti- 
gate the problems of reconver- 
sion. Also, the Administration 
has set up the important Baruch 
Committee. Industry is making 
definite plans. Some materials 
have become available for the de- 
velopment of post-war products 
and the blueprints are being com- 
pleted. Limited reconversion has 
already occurred in certain indus- 
tries. We have already left the 
exclusively talking phase, and are 
in the period of preliminary 
action. It will be slow, but as 
every month increases deferred 
demands and spendable savings, 
so does it see progress in over- 
coming or lessening many of the 
problems recently feared. Conse- 
quently, it is entirely possible that 
by the time the next “peace scare” 
or actual peace in Europe occurs, 
there will be less intense fears 
about the immediate-end-of-the- 
war problems than there were in 
late 1943. 
*& %k sk 
As I re-study the basic influ- 
ences underlying the stock mar- 
ket, I keep arriving at the conclu- 
sion that on balance they are 
more favorable than unfavorable. 
The superstructure of prices ap- 
pears to rest upon a stronger 
foundation than it has had for 
years—and a foundation that is 
apparently gaining in strength. 
The ending of the war within a 
reasonable period is a discount- 
able certainty. Knowing the char- 
acteristic of the stock market to 
adjust in advance to most pre- 
dictable developments, not so 
much because of composite wis- 
dom as it is the characteristic of 
going to extremes, I can’t help but 
believe that most, if not prac- 
tically all, of the immediate-end- 
of-the-war problems have been 
largely discounted. Probably 
never before has such a mo- 
mentous development been so 
widely heralded in advance of its 
certain happening. We know 
that one who has continued to 
hold war stocks because the sec- 
ond front in Europe has not even 
begun, let alone the defeat of 
Japan, has been playing a losing 
game of “hide-and-go-seek” with 
the financial poorhouse. U. S. 
Steel, in declining from approxi- 
mately 80 to 50; Kennecott from 
45 to 30; Lockheed Aircraft from 
40 to 15; Todd Shipyards from 100 
to 55, and Niles-Bement-Pond 
from 18 to 10, to represent war 
stocks, have done a lot of dis- 
counting. And if prospects for 
the ending of the war have been 
sufficient to cause such declines, 
it is only natural that prospects 
for peace would have improved 
the status of stocks of companies 
that would benefit by the ending 
of the war—a majority of traded 
securities. This alone has justi- 
fied a considerable rise in good 
post-war securities and the mar- 
ket generally since early 1942. 
The change for the better in the 
political background is a major 
influence upon stock prices. It is 
probably not an understatement 
to say that during the past decade 
our American institution of free 
enterprise has survived its sever- 
est test. A philosophy of reality 
and hope is replacing the phi- 
losophy of defeat and fear, in- 
spited in part by the change in the 
administrative leadership. One 
trembles when he. thinks what 
might have happened if the 
“Brain Trusters” were in the 
driver’s seat now, with the Gov- 
ernment owning close to 25% of 
our plant capacity. Toa large ex- 
tent, such people have been re- 
placed by men like Charles E. 
Wilson (big business), Donald M. 
Nelson (big business), Bernard M. 
Baruch (Wall Street), and John 
Hancock (Wall Street). The 
“money changers” have been in- 
vited back into the temple! From 
an investor’s point of view it is 
(Continued on page 808) 
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Municipal News & Notes 


New York State Comptroller 
Frank C. Moore announces that 
he will receive sealed bids at his 
office in Albany, on March 1, for 
the purchase of an offering of 
$8,330,000 housing bonds. The 
proceeds from the sale of these 
bonds will be made available to 
Housing Authorities in New York 
City, Schenectady, Niagara Falls, 
Elmira, North Tonawanda and 
Tonawanda to provide for the 
permanent financing of housing 
projects which have been com- 
pleted or are nearing completion. 
The money so provided will be 
repaid to the State as the housing 
bonds mature, together with in- 
terest at the rate borne by such 
bonds. 


This method of assistance to 
housing was authorized by 
‘amendment to the State Con- 
stitution in 1938. It enables the 
municipalities and authorities 
to finance housing projects at 
the low interest rate which the 
State, because of its sound fi- 
nancial condition and _ fiscal 
policies, command. These ben- 
efits will in turn be passed on 
in the form of reduced rents to 
the tenants of the housing 
projects. 


In conformance with the prac- 
tice he initiated last year, Comp- 
troller Moore has reserved to the 
State the right to call the hous- 
ing bonds for payment before 


’ their maturity dates. 


The new bonds will be issued in 
coupon form in denominations of 
$1,000 and in registered form in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000 and $50,000 at the option 
of the purchaser. They will be 
dated March 2, 1944, and will ma- 


ture at the rate of $170,000 an- 


nually in each of the years 1946 
to 1994, inclusive, interest being 
payable semi-annually. 


. Jersey City Net Debt 


Cut $3,476,218 in 1943 


The city of Jersey City, N. J., 
again in 1943 effected a substan- 
tial reduction in its net public 
debt, marking the eighth consec- 


utive year in which the total 
was lowered. Last year’s cut 
amounted to $3,746,218 and 


brought the amount still outstand- 
ing to a level of $50,501,048 as 
compared with $71,173,114 on 
Dec. 31, 1935, according to a re- 
port released last week by Wain- 
wright, Ramsey & Lancaster of 
New York City, the city’s finan- 
cial consulants. 

The aggregate reduction of 
the net public debt since 1935 
has totaled $20,672,066, or 29%, 
the report shows, adding that 
future debt requirements call 
_for a further reduction in the 
next five years of over 33% in 
_the net general debt outstand- 
ing as of Dec. 31, 1943. 


The report points out that the 
1944 tax levy is estimated at $25,- 


- 831,256, a net increase of $861,868, 


“but as the 1944 budget of Hud- 
son County (of which Jersey 
City’s portion is about 50%) 


. shows a reduction of about $360,- 


000 the final tax levy should be 
somewhat below the figure in the 
budget estimate.’ New Jersey 
laws require that the preliminary 


budget contains estimates for State 


and county taxes.no less than the 
jJevies for the preceding year. 
The preliminary 1944 budget for 
municipal operating expenses con- 
tains appropriations of $13,944,- 
994, as against $13,155,156, in 
1943. 


Total surplus 


unencumbered 


now stands at $8,959,196 compared 








with $8,379,840 at the beginning 
of 1943. The report calls atten- 
tion to the fact that, after cash 
appropriations of $2,769,406 in the 
1944 budget, there remains un- 
appropriated $6,189,790. The re- 
port further states that this sum, 
retained as an operating fund, 


’ eliminates the necessity of current 


borrowing. 
In connection with the collec- 
tion of back railroad taxes, the 





report says that, “pending set- 
tlement of the case now before 
the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals, the State Treasurer is 
holding certified checks of the 
railroads amounting to approxi- 
mately $20,609,000. Regardless 
ef the outcome of the suit, it is 
estimated by the City Comp- 
troller that Jersey City will 
receive approximately $6,000,000 
of the funds tendered to date. 
When received, these monies 
will represent an addition to 
unencumbered cash surplus.” 


Reduction last . year by the, 
Hudson County Tax Board in| 
valuations of real property are 
being appealed by the city, and | 
the corporations which received | 
increases in the valuation of | 
tangible personal property are 
likewise appealing. The Board 
has given no indication as yet as 
to what action it will take in re- 
spect to 1$44 valuations, says the 
report. The Board in 1943 or- 
dered a cut of about 22% in the 
values of real property in Jersey 
City, and at the same time in- 
creased personal property values 
recorded by the city from about 
$43,050,000 to $98,118,700. 


Worcester, Mass., Debt 
Cut 43% In Five Years 


While reports of extensive debt 
reduction by States and munici- 
palities are now a commonplace, 
the record in this respect of the 
city of Worcester, Mass., is par- 
ticularly impressive and worthy 
of special mention. According to 
a statement issued by City Treas- 
urer H. J. Tunison in connection 
with yesterday’s offering of $500,- | 
000 revenue anticipation notes, | 
the city reduced its bonded debt | 
by $1,962,000 in 1943 and to the| 
extent of no less than $5,762,000 | 
from June 30, 1939, to the present | 
time. 

The grand aggregate on the 
earlier date was $13,475,000 and | 
compares with the present level 
ef $7,713,000, a reduction of | 
nearly 43% in the five-year 
period. The average interest 
rate on bonds outstanding is 
1.59% and Mr. Tunison further 
reports that the city has a com- 
bined revenue surplus, overlap 
surplus, water surplus and war 
bond reserve of about $1,200,- 
000. 


With respect to tax collections, 
it is reported that over 94% of the 
1943 levy has been paid; more 
than 99.9% of the previous year 
and no taxes of 1941 and preced- 
ing years remain unpaid. 





Conference On Post-War 
Housing Scheduled 


Leaders in all fields of housing 
—research, planning, construction 
and finance—will participate in a 
National Conference on Post-War 
Housing to be held March 8, 9 
and 10 at the, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. The conference is being 
sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee on Housing, Inc., of which 
Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman, of New 
York, is Chairman. 


The March 8th program will be 
devoted to a discussion of meth- 
ods of post-war redevelopment of 
cities. The March 9th program 
will consider the role of Govern- 
ment in the field of housing 
finance. The March 10th pro- 
gram will be devoted to study of 
new home building materials, 
techniques, costs and financing. 
Discussions will be conducted by 
leaders in the various fields. 


In addition to the three spe- 
cialized programs, there will be 
a luncheon on March 9th at 
which John B. Blandford, Jr.. 
Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency, will speak. 
There will be a dinner-meeting 
the evening of March 9th at 
which Henry J. Kaiser, ship- 
builder and industrialist, will 
speak on “Building the Future,” 
and Beardsley Ruml, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
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New York and Treasurer of 
R. H. Macy & Co., will speak 
on “Financing the Future.” 


Speakers on the first day of the 
conference will include Hugh 
Potter, President of the Urban 
Land Institute, Houston, Texas; 
Carl H. Chatters, Executive Di- 
rector, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, Chicago, and Ira S. 
Robbins, Acting State Commis- 
sioner of Housing of New York, 
New York City. 


The March 9th program, to be 
a study of the role of Government 
in the field of housing finance, 
will be introduced by Miss Eliza- 
beth Wood, Executive Secretary 
of the Chicago Housing Authority. 


Municipal Post-War Project 
Planning Shows Progress 


Public works officials need 
more trained personnel and addi- 
tional funds for detailed planning 
of public works if they are to 
prepare an adequate program of 
useful and needed public im- 
provements for construction dur- 
ing the period of transition from 
war to peace. 


This was indicated by a survey 
of 68 cities on the progress of 
advance plan preparation and 
engineering design conducted re- 
cently by the American Public 
Works Association. Size of re- 
porting cities ranges from Green- 
dale, Wis., with a population of 
2,700 to San Francisco with’ a 
674,000 population. 


According to the survey, for 
every $1,000,000 worth of mu- 
nicipal public works ready for 
the contractor, $3,000,000 worth 
is under survey and $9,000,000 
being given preliminary study. 

Contracts could have been let 
for capital improvements amount- 
ing to $48,124,371—$8,000 worth 
of public works construction per 
1,000 population—on Jan. 1, 1944, 
by the 68 cities reporting. Sur- 
veys and plans had been insti- 
tuted for capital improvements 
valued at $139,430,608, or $23,100 
worth of public works per 1,000 
population. Preliminary studies 
of a general nature were started 
on projects totaling $437,530,102 
worth of public construction, ap- 
proximately $72,500 per 1,000 
population. 


Among reasons for the lag be- 
tween completely planned im- 
provements and needed public 
works on which only preliminary 
studies are underway is the 
shortage of trained engineering 
personnel in the public works 
departments, the association said. 
Seventy-five per cent of the cities 
reporting indicated additional 
personnel was necessary for de- 
velopment of adequate public 
works programs; similarly, 76.5% 
indicated the need for more 
planning funds. 


At least 67% of the cities, 
most of them in the larger 
population group, believe Fed- 
eral assistance would further 
local advance plan preparation. 
Given sufficient funds and ade- 
quate staffs, all 68 cities in- 
dicated capital improvements 
valued at $173,000,000, or $28,- 
600 per 1,000 population, would 
be designed this year. 

Deferred maintenance projects 
amounting to approixmately $19,- 
733,975 have accumulated in the 
reporting cities—a ratio of $3,270 
per 1,000 population. 

A rough estimate of advance 


plan preparation by all cities 
|}under 1,000,000 population shows 
|capital improvements valued at 
; $550,000,000 were ready for con- 
| tract, $1,600,000,000 were being 


| Surveyed and $3,780,000,000 worth | 


of public 
preliminary 


under 
Jan, =i; 


improvements 
study by 


| bridges, sewerage and water sup- 
| ply, public buildings, refuse dis- 
posal facilities, airports, recrea- 
tional facilities, drainage and 


flood protection and other miscel- | 


| laneous public projects. 


Municipal Utilities Had 
Profitable Year, 
Survey Indicates 


On the basis of reports received 
from several communities having 
their own water and electric 
plants, municipally-owned utili- 
ties have had a profitable year, it 
is reported by the International 
City Managers Association. Re- 
ports to the association show that: 


The Elizabeth, N. J., water 
board will divide an operating 
surplus of between $400,000 
and $500,000 among consumers 
through rebates on bills for the 
first quarter of 1944. The large 
surplus is attributed mainly to 
increased industrial consumption 
of water. 


Wyandotte, Mich., recently re- 
funded to electricity consumers 
10% of their net annual bill for 
the fiscal year ending last Sep- 
tember. The city took this step 
rather than further reduce the 
low rates already in effect. 


Ames, Ia., cancelled all Jan- 
uary, 1944, electric and water 
bills, totaling more than $35,000, 
because of a large cash reserve in 
its utility fund. 


The city-owned Kirkwood, Mo., 
light department will rebate the 
entire amount ef the December 
electric bill of $21,000 to more 
than 4,100 consumers. 


Three southern cities which 
bought Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority power last year paid 
consumer dividends in lieu of 
reducing rates. The cities were 
Athens, Ala., and Tupelo and 
Columbus, Miss. The refunds 
totalled $10,003, $42,249 and 
$41,564, respectively. 


Action of the communities, 
along with others cancelling or 
rebating utility bills in recent 
months, is the result in part of a 
greatly increased use of utilities— 
with consequent increase in rev- 
enues—while expenditures for 
maintenance remained fairly sta- 
ble, or even declined. 


This latter is due largely, the 
Association said, to the inability 
of the utilities to obtain material 
and equipment to extend utility 
services to additional areas, and 








Types of work include streets and | 


N.Y. Curb Opens Its 
1944 Red Cross Drive 


The New York Curb Ex- 
change’s 1944 Red Cross Drive 
opened in the afternoon of Feb. 
17 in the Board of Governors 
room of the Exchange with the 
presentation of two films and a 
brief talk by a field worker of 
the American Red Cross, explain- 
ing the urgent need for the cur- 
rent drive. The Exchange’s Red 
Cross Committee is headed by 
Fred C. Moffatt, President, who 
| will be assisted by Carl F. Cush- 
ing, Charles E. Judson, R. W. 
Kerpen, Charles J. Kershaw, 
Charles Leichner, John M. 
Maurer, A. Philip Megna, Edward 
J. Shean and Morton Wohlgemuth 
in a one-month drive to raise 
$10,000, their goal this year. The 
first film, the War Department’s 
“Lifeline,” was a 20-minute por- 
trayal of the opening attack 
against Rendova and Munda, 
showing the evacuation of our 
wounded heroes. There was also 
presented “At His Side,” the nine- 
minute Red Cross film. The pro- 
gram was repeated on Friday, 
Feb. 18. 


Gartley Director Of 
Nat'l Sec. & Research 


Henry J. Simonson, Jr., Presi- 
dent of National Securities & Re- 
search Corp., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, announces the election 
'on Feb. 14 of Harold M. Gartley 
as a Director of that corporation. 


Mr. Gartley is President of H. 
|M. Gartley, Inc., established over 
'10 years ago. This firm is engaged 
|in the business of rendering in- 
'vestment counsel service to a 
number of large individual and 
institutional accounts and also in 
the issuance of periodic invest- 
ment services to hundreds of in- 
dividuals throughout the country. 
Special studies of individual com- 
| panies and issues have been made 
| by this firm for some of the most 
;prominent institutions in_ the 
| “Street.” 

| Mr. Gartley has had 30 years’ 
|experience in Wall Street. He 
has been affiliated with such 
'Stock Exchange firms as Post & 
|Flagg, Frazier Jelke & Co. and 
| Orvis Bros., and has also been em- 
ployed by the. Tri-Continental 
group of investment companies. 
He has written extensively on in- 
vestment and market subjects for 
|'many of the outstanding financial 
publications. 








to deferred maintenance policies 
brought on by wartime restric- 
tions. 
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How Aggressive Should Our Investment Policy 
Be At This Time? 


(Continued from page 806) 

management! level of earnings. Nevertheless, 
the low times-earnings ratio for 
these two years averaged only) 


like replacing bad 
with good. The future problems | 
are not eliminated, but the ability 
to work out the problems satisfac- | slightly less than 14 times. The 
torily has been greatly increased.|1939 low times-earnings ratio, 
A similar improvement in the! which was made in the spring of | 
management of a leading organ- the year under severe market con- 
ization would result in a higher | ditions precipitated by the fear of 
price-earnings ratio for the stock.| war, was approximately 13. Dur- 
It is equally logical that stocks in| ing the war period the times-| 
general would capitalize earnings earnings ratio is naturally lower. | 


them against a low times-earnings 
ratio. However, should the mar- 
ket repeat its ever-recurring habit 
of going to extremes and sell at 17 
times $12, the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average would exceed 200. 
We have recently rechecked the 
post-war earnings estimates for 
all of the companies on our 
Selected List. Taking the esti- 
mates for each company and valu- 
ing these estimates in keeping 
with an average of 14 times earn- 
ings for the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average, we arrive at valuations 
on the basis of 125 FRB approxi- 
mating current prices and, in 


t 
| investor 


ithe end of the war will 
ithe threshold of a decline 


at a higher ratio with this im- 
proved leadership. 

The Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production is 
now at approximately 250. If, 
with the termination of the war 


boom, it were to decline one-half | 


and stabilize at about 125, it would 
surely be deflated, allowing for 
the economic forces at work. If 
excess profit taxes are eliminated 
and normal taxes remain at 40%, 
this level of business would gen- 
erally result in earnings in terms 
of the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age of about $10 per share. Dur- 
ing the years 1932 through 1934 
earnings in general were at such 
low levels that the prevailing 
times-earnings ratio is of little 
significance for normal purposes. 
At the 1935 low, which was made 
while there was still uncertainty, 
and before the big move that led 
into 1937 really got under way, 
the market sold at a low of 14 
times earnings. The 1936 low was 
approximately 14 times earnings. 
The 1937 low earnings ratio is not 
representative because the market 
had a sharp break and the year’s 
earnings were still high. Con- 
versely, the 1938 ratio was far 
from normal because of the low 


some instances, moderately above 


'It averaged about 10 times for the | 
current prices. Valuing these 


|years 1940-43, inclusive. (These | 
ratios are for the Dow-Jones In-! same earnings on a basis equiva- 
dustrial Average.) On the basis | lent to 17 times earnings for the 
of past experience, it would seem | Dow-Jones Industrial Average, we 
reasonable to expect the market, | arrive at values for the stocks on 
under other than the most tem-| our Selected List as a group 50% 
porary unfavorable conditions, to | above the current price. Judging 
average on the low side about 14 the companies on our Selected 
times earnings. Fourteen times/| List against a post-war back- 
$10 is 140 for the Dow-Jones In-| ground of 150 FRB and 40% taxes, 
dustrial Average. (The current | and at prices equivalent to an 
level of this average is about 135.) | average of 17 times for the Dow- 
Prior to 1940 the Dow-Jones In- | Jones Industrial Average indicates 
dustrial Average, at its yearly | an average potential appreciation 
high, had not sold less than 17| which is decidedly appealing. 
times that year’s earnings in any The earnings figures used may 
year since the 1920’s. The ratio | be quickly attacked by some, 
for 1937 and for 1939 was ap-| especially on the grounds that the 
proximately 17. Seventeen times | tax rate used is too low. It may 
$10 equals 170. During the years| be that it will be some time after 
following the war, referred to as|the end of the war before tax 
the period of deferred demand,| rates are reduced to their post- 
business could easily rise on a}| war minimum, and it may be that 
12-month basis to more nearly | the figure will remain above 40%. 
150 FRB. This level of business | However, from the point of view 
and a 40% Federal tax could well| of judging the market at this 
result in earnings for the Dow-| vantage point, it seems to me that 
Jones industrial companies of | the 40% figure is reasonable. The 
about $12 per share. Fourteen! very phrase “excess profit taxes” 
times ‘this figure is 168. Since; implies a temporary tax. When 
some of these earnings might be} we come into the post-war period 
viewed as temporary, to be' it is probable that there will be at 
cautious, we would want to judge least one phase during which the 
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greater reduction than actually 
takes place. 
we have probably reached the 


ultimate in high taxes, and with 

in 

taxes, is important. 
Another approach 


faced with difficult problems. As 


I have stated before, in the spring | 
of 1939 the market was driven | 


down severely by the fear of war 


and unfavorable political devel- | 
The practical buying | 
low made at that time was 125-130 | 
in the Dow-Jones Industrial Av- | 
Considering the prospects | 
reasonable | 


opments. 


erage. 
of peace within a 
period, which is surely less fear- 
ful than the prospects of war, the 
improvement in the _ political 
background, and the improvement 
in finances of corporations, the 
market appears cheaper today at 
about the same level than it was 
before the outbreak of war. 

To obtain an even broader per- 
spective, it is worth observing that 
so long as industry continues the 
practice of retaining part of earn- 
ings within the business, the long- 
term trend of common _ stock 
prices is upward. There can be 
discouragingly long periods when 
these basic influences are offset 
by deflationary developments 
such as we have seen during the 
past decade, but in the end they 
will assert themselves. 


The danger in being wrong in| 
post-war | 


making any _ specific 
estimates is very great. This is 
true in a difficult way when talk- 
ing about the future level of the 
Federal Reserve Board Index of 
Industrial Production, because we 


do not know what levels of this| 
' “adjustable” 
!spond with reasonable and good 


index will corre- 
levels of business. The rates I 
have referred to are only sug- 
gestive of business conditions as 
we have understood this index in 
the past. The inexactness with 
which we can forecast the future 
in detail would be discouraging if 
it were of controlling importance. 
Nevertheless, allowing for reason- 
able error, our statistical studies 
suggest that the stock market in 
terms of carefully selected issues, 
is at a sound investment level, 
and over a period of time could 
appreciate substantially. In my 
judgment the market observations 
against the unfolding background 
encourages the same opinion. 

In this line of reasoning there is 
the missing link between the 
present and the future. We must 
cross the bridge which connects 
the war and the post-war periods. 
There is the danger that investors 
will become overwhelmed by the 
severity of the torrent of war- 
boom-liquidation. The probabili- 
ties are, however, that the longer- 
term prospect will remain a 
steadying influence. As I visual- 
ize the bridge it has a strong rail- 


ing to which the investor can hold 


for security. Reference to the 
over-worked automobile industry 
helps to clarify this consideration. 
In 1941 we were told that the 
automobile companies could not 
produce armaments. Pearl Har- 
bor meant the end of automobile 
production for the war, and the 
outlook for these companies was 
interpreted as very drab indeed. 
This was reflected by the prices 
of their stocks: General Motors 29, 
and Chrysler 41. But here we 
saw well-managed industry at 
work. Soon these very companies 
were leading the parade of 
miraculous armament production. 
Profit margins are abnormally 
low, but earnings are satisfactory, 
considering that we are at war. 
This observation is equally true 
for many other segments of the 
economy. Company after com- 
pany has gone through the same 
cycle. 

Now we come to the end of the 
war. 
automobile companies are can- 
celled. Will there be any doubt 
about their ability to reconvert ta 
the production of cars? Will 


may anticipate an even) 


The very fact that | 
be on} 


in judging | 
the position of the market is to| 
compare the present with a period | 
in the past when the market was | 





The war contracts of the. 





there be any. doubt about a strong 
demand for their products? In 
the 1930’s the industry had to pro- 
duce about 20,000,000 cars in order 
to increase the number of cars on 
the road by about 6,000,000. Be- 
fore the war is over there. will 
almost certainly be a reduction of 
more than 6,000,000 cars on the 
road. If the experience of the 
1930’s_ is repeated, the industry 
may have to produce at least 
20,000,000 cars to restore 6,000,000 
cars to the road, and the deferred 
demand. for automobiles’ will 
surely not be satisfied until there 
are more cars on the road. than 
there were at the previous peak. 
The last bombing raid may be a 
salute to the end of the war, but 
it will also be a salute to an await- 
ing boom for these companies. 
This observation is equally true 
for many other segments of the 
economy. It is also true for our 
economy as a whole to an extent 
that is not apparent on the sur- 
face. This is not a background 
for severe liquidation of stocks of 
companies that will do particu- 
larly well in this period. Its 
approach is a sustaining and pos- 
sibly an uplifting influence. 

A great deal of planning has 
gone into the post-war, down-side 
problems. One would almost be 
led to think that in the past most 
of our troubles were in dealing 
with deflation. People are so 
conscious of these difficulties and 
the necessity of avoiding serious 
unemployment that it is quite 
generally taken for granted that 
it must and will not be permitted. 
This suggests a floor in business 
and employment much above de- 
pression levels, but, of course, a 
rough and undesirable floor. 

However, isn’t there at least a 
possibility that things may be dif- 
ferent? In the long history of 
America controlling periods of 
excesses have often been our most 
difficult problems. When peace- 
time production of the many items 
not now being produced is re- 
sumed there will be many price 4 
rises. Almost three-quarters of 
the cost of producing manufac- 
tured goods consists of wages, and 
the big rise in basic wage rates 
already effected will force a rise 
in prices until industry is able to 
perfect offsetting efficiencies. But 
this is only part of the picture that 
lies ahead. Labor has become 
thoroughly and strongly organized. 
With the lower levels of produc- 
tion, when war contracts are 
terminated, all will agree that 
creating additional employment is 
of first importance. Therefore, it 
is logical to expect that there will 
be an effective drive to reduce the 
weekly hours to even less than 
they were before the war. Con- 
currently, people will say that., 
consumer purchasing power must 
be maintained. This will encour- 
age labor to demand a mainte- 
nance of weekly incomes at high 
levels, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in hours worked. If this is 
done it could increase unit costs 
and force a further rise in prices. 

There will be a period of time 
required to meet the demands for 
many items that are not now 
available. Again referring to the 
automobile industry, if one who 
has saved to buy a car is asked to 
defer his purchase for a year or 
so because enough cars are not 
available, he could easily be in- 
duced to buy stocks of automobile 
companies that would benefit by 
the earnings derived from the pro- 
duction and sale of cars to others 
until his car is available. This is 
equally true of many products, 
and could stimulate the demand 
for many stocks. With this back- 
ground the common stock sales- 
man could be more popular than. 
the Fuller Brush man. 

If this condition should develop, 
what would be the effective 
means of control? Raising the 
calil-loan rate, as has generally 
been done in the past, would not 
now produce a serious restraint 


upon rising stock prices. With the 
Government having an _ unbal-‘' 
anced amount of short-term bonds 
outstanding, .interest rates could 
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hardly be permitted to increase 
for a period of time even if the 
continued low rates encouraged 
the beginning of a credit boom. 
Increasing reserve requirements 
might not be seriously deflation- 
ary for a considerable period, in 
view of the very large volume of 
deposits and excess funds gen- 
erally. 

If such a background were to 
develop it could cause people to 
become actively concerned about 
the future purchasing power of 
the dollar. Over the centuries 
many “fiscal tricks” have been 
tried, from clipping coins to issu- 
ing fiat money and devaluing 
gold. In the history of world cur- 
rencies, however, moneys created 
by governments have’ ultimately 
sought their gold value. There 
has been no monetary purity on 
the part of the Government dur- 
ing recent’ years that would give 


confidence that things would be | 


different this time. I do not’*wish 
to overstress this point of view. 
There are many things that could 
be done and would be done, and 
probably the most effective would 
be a resort to taxation as a means 
of control. However, the mone- 
tary background must not be 
overlooked. It is 4n upside influ- 
‘ence on stock prices that could 
become important should we enter 
a period of advancing prices and 
a desire to spend a portion of the 
funds that have been accumulated 
during recent years. It is a possi- 
bility that should not be over- 
looked in formulating investment 
policy. 
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When one contemplates the 
problems that will be ushered in 
with the ending of the war, a feel- 
ing of fear is unavoidable. We 
are in an election year, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may be reelected 
for the fourth term, extending his 
reign over these United States be- 
yond that of the majority of the 
Kings and Queens of the British 
Empire. And the foreign political 
and social hodge-podge will be a 
disturbing influence for an in- 
definite period. It has never been 
profitable to hold stocks generally 
when production is at a boom 
level and is sure to have a sub- 
stantial decline, and when em- 
ployment is at a new all-time 
peak and is certain to have a sub- 
stantial decline. The emotional 
response calls for caution. On the 
other hand, when one looks at the 
underlying forces that may be at 
work, one finds many reasons to 
be aggressive. In my judgment 
the response based on reason Calls 
for accepting the present as a time 
to accumulate additional favor- 
ably situated stocks. 


The investment equation that 
comes from this analysis is selec- 
tively cautious buying. The 
down-side risk seems relatively 
small; the longer-term upside 
possibilities could be substantial. 
In the meantime the average yield 
on good common stocks is attrac- 
tive against the background of 
artifically low bond yields. The 
application of my thoughts might 
be made clear by an academic 
equation “SCB2.” This means one 
part “selectively cautious” and 
two parts “buying.” Should by 
chance the market during the 
next few months be forced below 
the November, 1943, lows on the 
break-through, I should immedi- 
ately revise the equation to 
“SCB10,” because of the great 
probability that the decline would 
be limited, in general, to only a 
few points, even less for carefully 
selected stocks be only tempo- 
rary. and followed by substantia] 
profits before too long for patient 
investors. . 





Attractive Situation 


Empire Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company offers attractive possi- 
bilities according to a detailed 
memorandum being distributed by 
Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., 120 
Broadway, New York City. Copies 
of this interesting memorandum 


may be had upon request from 
Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS.—William B. 
Coy has joined the staff of E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Incerporated, 75 
Federal St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS.— James J. 
Collins is with Trust Funds, Inc., 
89 Broad St. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Arthur C. 
Sacco, previously with Alexander 
‘& Co., is now connected with 
Ryan-Nichols & Co., 105 South La 
Salle St. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Rebert M. 
‘Bridges has become associated 
‘with Central Republic Co., 209 
South La Salle St. 


(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — William 
L. Strong has become associated 
with J. S. Bache & Co., National 
City Bank Building. Mr. Strong 
in the past was with the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Cleveland and 
with Murfey, Blossom & Co, 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Judson J. 
Wickham is now affiliated with 
Hawley, Shepard & Co., Union 
Commerce Building. Mr. Wick- 
ham, previously was with Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, John- 
son, Kase & Co. and Otis & Co. 





(Special to .The Financial Chronicle) 


FRESNO, CALIF. — Alexander 
Brown has been added to the staff 
of Andrew W. Quinn, Brix Build- 
ing. Mr. Brown formerly was 
with H. R. Baker & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


Woodbury, previously with H. R. 
Baker & Co., is now with Russell 
M. Anderson, 559 So. Figueroa St. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rob- 
ert H. Whitacre has become af- 
filiated with the California Bank, 
650 South Spring St. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
James W. Watkins has become as- 
sociated with Fairman & Co., 
650 South Spring St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rus- 
sell S. McClure has become con- 
nected with J. A. Hogle & Co., 
507 West Sixth St. Mr. McClure 
was with Nelson Douglass & Co. 
ior many years. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Ches- 
ter M. Leflang has been added io 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—S. S. | 








} 


} 
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the staff of Lester & Co., 621 So. | 
Spring St. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) | 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Carl 
E. Schnee is now with Searl-Mer- 
rick Company, 634 So. Spring St. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ruth 
McKee has joined the staff of 
Weeden & Co., 650 So. Spring St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—wWil- 
liam T. Dillehunt, recently with 
H. R. Baker & Co., has rejoined 
the staff of Quincy Cass Associ- 
ates, 523 West Sixth St. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ernest 
J. Stoll, Jr., has been added to the 
staff of Bateman, Eichler & Co., 
453 South Spring St. 








(Special to The Financia) Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Er- 
nest C. Schlutsmeyer has become 
associated with Wyeth & Co., 647 
South Spring St. Mr. Schluts- 
meyer was formerly with E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Inc. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Augusta M. 
Turner has become affiliated with 
Edward D. Dail & Co. Mrs. Tur- 
ner was formerly with Reinholt 
& Gardner. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Frederick W. Brigham has joined 
the staff of Waldron & Co., 405) 
Montgomery St. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Kenneth G. Inman is now with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 221 Montgomery St. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Harry W. Shelly has joined the} 
staff of Mitchum, Tully & Co.,| 
405 Montgomery St. In the past} 
Mr. Shelly was with Blyth & Co., | 
Inc. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Russell M. Dickson has become | 
associated with Walston, Hoffman | 
& Goodwin, 265 Montgomery St. | 
Mr. Dickson was formerly with | 
Wulff-Hansen & Co. In the past | 
he was with Robert C. Bolton & | 
Co., Donnellan & Co. and ihe} 
Continental Lllinois Co. of Chi- | 
cago. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

PORTLAND, ORE.-——Albert L. 
Grutze is with Slean & Wilcox, | 
Wilcox Building. 





Surplus War Property Administration Established 
Under Executive Order—Clayton. Hines Named 


The issuance of an Executive Order by President Roosevelt es- 
tablishing the Surplus War Property Administration within the War 
Mobilization Office was announced on Feb. 21. This was in further- 
ance of a recommendation contained in the Baruch-Hancock report 
to Director James F. Byrnes, Director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion on Feb. 18, embodying measures for “transition from a war econ- 
omy to that of peace.” Along with® 





the announcement of the Surplus 
War Property Administration it 
was made known that Mr. Byrnes 
has designated Will L. Clayton 
and Brigadier General Frank T. 
Hines for two key posts in the 
demobilization task. Mr. Clayton, 
formerly an important factor in 
the cotton export business at 
Houston, Tex., resigned as As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce to 
take over the assignment of dis- 





posing of billions of dollars of 
surplus war property. Mr. Hines 
will continue to administer veter- 
ans affairs as he has for a number 
of years and, in addition, will di- 





i 


rect “retraining and reemploy- 





they leave the armed services and 
war industries. Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
berg, labor expert and Regional 





Do You Advertise In Your Local Papers? 


If you do—or if you plan an advertising campaign — an 
expert in FINANCIAL DEALER ADVERTISING has prepared 
a series of ads along lines that have been tried and proven 
successful. 


The cost is low — available to only one dealer in a state — 
designed to be fitted into your own particular requirements — 
write today for full information. 


BOX S 17 
THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
25 Spruce St., New York 7, N. Y. 


The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


Some Pertinent Observations Regarding 
Newspaper Advertising 


In every community today the opportunity exists for some retail 
dealer to step out and establish an exceptional public reception to 
his business. The field of newspaper publicity is wide open to the 
kind of advertising that the investment business has sorely needed 
for years, but not the kind that it unfortunately has been using. 
When one looks back upon the financial advertising that has been 
filling the pages of our daily papers, it is no wonder that the average 
man in the street, the smaller individual investors, the millions of 
every-day people, still look upon the business of investment in 
securities as something very far removed from their daily lives. 

Statistics, statistics and more statistics. Cold, uninteresting tech- 
nicalities, tombstone announcements, phrases and statements written 
in many cases from the standpoint of the professional investor—is it 
any wonder that the people who should become investment conscious 
still consider the investment and security section of their daily paper 
as something that just fills up space which only is of interest te 
bankers and brokers? 

Occasionally some forward-looking dealer inserts an ad that 
talks to people—not down to them. . He tells his story in language 
which they can understand. He approaches the intensely interesting 
story of investment from the “human angle.’ He tells them what 
investment of the right sort and under proper conditions CAN DO 
FOR THEM. He lifts his story out of the hackneyed and the com- 
monplace and the result is that the cash register begins to ring. 

Here is an example of what we mean. The following ad was one 
of a series which was run last year by Jackson & Smith of Gastonia, 
N.C. It deals with a specific offering of a hosiery stock. Preceding 
this ad were a number of human interest insertions dealing with the 
whole field of investment. Ads on portfolio building, increasing the 
earning power of savings, informative yet brief little stories of why 
common stocks fluctuate and why they are a good investment if 
purchased at the proper time, of the firm’s willingness to help 
investors find the right securities for their needs without placing 
them under obligation and others along the same lines had already 
built up a prestige and standing for this firm that put WEIGHT 
BEHIND THIS SPECIAL.OFFERING WHEN IT WAS ANNOUNCED. 
Here is an ad that SOLD AND PRODUCED RESULTS: 

TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMP! 


One hundred and thirty million pairs of feet can 
wear out a lot of socks and stockings every year. 

That’s one of the reasons why investors in well 
situated, aggressively managed hosiery companies 
have fared very well—both in good years or bad. 

At the present time we suggest that investors who 
are interested in looking into a very special situation 
in the hosiery field should write to us for informa- 
tion regarding the common stock of 


JACKSON & SMITH 


Investment Securities 
Commercial Bldg. Tel. 381 Gastonia, N. C. 


Notice that this ad just presented an idea. The headline reaches 
right out and grabs your attention. Short, concise, and right to the 
point, it suggests ACTION. The main job of any investment ad is to 
produce inquiries from qualified investors, or from people who 
would like to become investors. From here on the sales force can 
build a clientele which is based upon a foundation that is soundly 
prepared and which is constantly reminded of the substantial char- 








| acter of the firm with which it is doing business. 


Newspaper advertising not only sells new accounts but assists 
in keeping the old accounts on the books. People like to know that 
the firm with whom they are doing business is in the limelight— 
that it stands for something in the cofnmunity that is worthwhile. 
The right kind of newspaper advertising today can build your busi- 
ness into something which you have always desired—a place where 
people come to secure helpful and intelligent counsel regarding the 
second most important thing in their lives—their financial welfare. 

The day when the financial industry begins to properly use the 
tools of advertising and public relations in such a way as to inform 
the publie of the great good that the industry is accomplishing for 
both individuals and our country at large will mark the time when 
the demagogue really begins to play second fiddle in our land. He’s 


been singing the lead tune long enough—we’ve got a great story if we 


only tell it. 





Director of the Manpower Com- 
mission for New York State, has 
been invited to become one of 
Hines’ assistants. Associated Press 
advices Feb. 21 from Washington 
reporting this added that Mr. 
Hines’ duties and powers still 
must be defined specifically by 
President Roosevelt in an Execu- 
tive Order. From the Associated 
Press we also quote: 

“Chairman George, Democrat 
of Georgia, of the Senate’s Post- | 
war Planning Committee, already | 
was on record with a challenge | 





Saturday (Feb. 18) that it poses 
a basic issue whether Congress 
or the Executive should lay down 
the general policies of reconver- 
sion to peace. 

“Senator George contended that 
Baruch’s idea was ‘to do the whole 
job by Executive Order under 
Justice Byrnes. However, Mr. 
Byrnes said today that it is not 
intended to ‘bypass Congress.’ 

“Mr. Clayton. will be assisted 
by representatives of interested 


ment” of the men and women as' to the Baruch plan, having said governmental agencies serving 





on a Surplus Policy Property 
Board. * *.* 

“Announcing the Clayton and 
Hines appointments at a news 
conference, Mr. Byrnes disclosed 
he had tried to enlist Baruch’s 
services in an administrative ca- 
pacity. But the veteran financier, 
‘elder statesman’ and Chairman of 
the War Industries Board in the 
last war, declined, preferring to 
remain an unsalaried adviser. Mr. 


Hancock, Director Byrnes said, 
will continue to head a War Con- 





‘tract Termination Board.” 
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Should Price Fixing And Rationing Be Extended Into Post-War Period? 


(Continued from first page) | 
price fixing and rationing should | 
continue after the war is over | 
until such time as the two policies 
may be relinquished — beginning 
gradually, so that our people will | 
all be protected. Of course, at 
all times the strong, rich and pow- 
erful would have the advantage, 
and the poor and the weak would 
suffer if the price fixing and ra- | 
tioning program were closed im-| 
mediately after the war is over. 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


Representative in Congress from | 
Missouri 

No, sir; indeed, I am not in 

favor of carrying price fixing and 

rationing over into the post-war 

period. Put me down as being 





ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


Consulting Economist, 
New York, N. Y. 

With respect 
to price fixing 
and rationing 
in the _ post- 
war period, I 
believe that 
these policies 
should be 
gradually re- 


laxed as soon | 


as conditions 
permit. In fact, 
in some items 
already there 
is a huge over- 
supply and the 
question may 
become thor- 





“agin’ it,’ and 
I am afraid 
our Comman- 
der - in- Chief 
will make the 
same blunder 
that Wilson 
did, going to 
the peace con- 


ference. He 
has not had 
enough prac- 
tical experi- 
ence in a busi- 
ness way to be 
able to “swap 
horses” with 
Joe Stalin and 
Winston 
Churchill, so 
let’s hope and 





oughly aca- 


E. M. Friedman demic. 


C. M. MALONE 


President, Guardian Trust Co., 
Houston, Texas 

It is my opinion that restrictions 
of all kinds should be released as 
soon after the close of the war 
as possible. We realize certain 
restrictions 
are necessary 
during the 
war, and it 


| may be neces- 


Hon. Wat Arnold 


pray that he 
will stay home and let some good, 
hard-headed business man who 
knows the value of a dollar and 
has worked for a living as well 
as having conducted a business 
and made a success of his oper- 
ations do this peace-making job; 
and I am in doubt about deans of 
colleges or universities having had 
enough practical experience to 
really advise and tell the busi- 
ness man how to negotiate a world 
peace that will be satisfactory. 
You see, the radio and the air- 
plane have made all the nations) 


| sary to extend 
| some in post- 
|war time. I 
| feel that some 
|of the ration- 
ing was per- 
| haps unneces- 
| sary and has 
been of little 
| value in con- 
'serving and 
| that better re- 
isults might 
| have resulted 
| if people had 
| been asked to 
/ conserve. The 
|'American people, as a rule, do 


Cc. M. Malone 


leaves discretion to individuals 


R. E. GARDNER, JR. 


Partner, Reinholdt & Gardner, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| I have given a good deal of 


| thought to the advisability. of con- 
|tinuing some sort of price fixing 
j}and rationing program into the 
|}post-war pe- 
iriod. Natural- 
ily, I am most 
| anxious to see 
‘all types of 
government 
control elimi- 
inated just as 
soon as possi- 
ble and allow 
business and 
the public to 
get back man- 
aging their 
own. affairs; 
however, I se- 
riously doubt 
if all the con- 
trols we now 
have can be 
stopped. im- 
mediately that 


R. E. Gardner, Jr. 


DR. JAMES C. DOLLEY 


The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


As to the wisdom of continuing 
| price controls into the post-war 
period, I will say that I believe 
i'some price control program then 
to be extreme- 
ly -desirous if 
not essential. 
The accumu- 
lated. demand 
| for goods will 
| be tremendous 
}and it. will be 
backed up by 
a_reeord vol- 
ume of liquid 
saving. Facing 
this demand 
will be a con- 
tinuing short 
supply of 
goods for many 
months, even 





after ‘the: job 


of reconvert- 
ing war plants 
| has been com- 


James C. Dolley 


to be tapered off. | 

Unless some temporary controls|demand for American goods re- 
are continued until a better bal-| sulting from the use of presently- 
ance is developed between the law | blocked dollar balances, the prob- 
of supply and demand, the results | able extension of “iend-lease” aid, 
could be unfortunate. I am in-|and the possible adoption of some 
clined to believe at the moment | foreign exchange stabilization plan 
from information available to me| such as that of Lord Keynes. Un- 
that we should continue price} less some sort of price control is 
controls and possibly rationing for | continued, a very sharp price rise 
a limited time until we can have| would appear to be inevitable. 
an opportunity to establish a} DR. CLYDE W. PHELPS 


proper balance between goods 
available and purchasing power. 


W. N. DERAMUS 


President, 
The Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co., Kansas City, ‘Mo. 


I believe the 
cessation of 
hostilities will 
j|bring about 
conditions that 
|may warrant 
lscontinuation 





/much better under a system that | of price fixing 


and rationing 


of the earth our next-door neigh- | j,4) they do under rules and reg-| for some time 


bors, so we will have to learn to | 
get along with them just as you | 


get along with the folks in your) 
own bailiwick. 


PHILIP A. BENSON | 


President, The Dime Savings Bank | 
of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
It would be a great misfortune | 

if a government controlled econ- | 
omy continued after the war and | 
led possibly to a breakdown of 
our American | 
system of in-| 
dividual enter- 
prise and free- 
dom. 

Price fixing 
and rationing 
should be dis- 
continued as 
soon after the 
war as is pos- | 
sible. That 
means, I be- 
lieve, there 
will be no ne- 
cessity for) 
them except, | 
possibly, for a | 
short period) 
after the day | 
of victory. The 
armed forces 
must be provided for as long 
long as they are in service and | 
perhaps some relief may be nec- | 
essary. As thé@8e demands de-| 
crease, the supply. of all things 
used by the civilian population 
will increase, thereby obviating | 
the necessity for control. 


Philip A. Benson 


| 
JOHN B. CORWIN | 


President, Newburgh Savings | 
Bank, Newburgh, N. Y. 


I am definitely opposed to the. 
extension of either price fixing or | 
rationing into the post-war period. 


ulations which they feel are not 
sound, and some of our restric- 
tions appear to many of us to be 
unnecessary. Perhaps if we knew 
the reason our views would 
change, but Americans have been 
a free people since the beginning 
of the United States, and a person 
was allowed to decide how many 
hours he wanted to work, and if 
was not satisfied with the work 
he had the right to change. Busi- 
ness paid such wages.as it felt 
was just and proper and in ac- 
cordance with the earning capac- 
ity of the employee. Today a 
board, which knows nothing about 


the conditions or the value of the 
'job, fixes the compensation and 


little authority rests with the em- 
ployer to decide what is fair. 

I am a great believer in our 
system of free enterprise which 


/has made us the greatest nation 
on earth. Our people have re-| 


sponded to the call in most every 
line and production has gone far 
beyond expectation. 

People, as a whole, have done 
their part and perhaps would 


have done more if they had been 
free to work as they had in War I. 
Only executives can work as they 
elect to work in War II, and I 
believe they have worked longer 
hours than ever before in the his- 
tory of this nation. They have 
not drawn overtime and their sal- 
aries have not been increased in 
proportion to other labor, but they 
have put in long hours working, 
in many cases, for less money. 

I hope to see government by 
the people and for the people in 
the post-war days and govern- 
ment by directicn of, agencies, 
often referred to as: Bureaucrats, 
entirely eliminated. 


thereafter, but 
the sooner we 
can safely dis- 
pense with 
governmental 
regulations the 
better it will 
be for. every- 
one. May I call 
attention to 
the fact that, 
as a practical 
matter, price fixing, so far as rail- 
road rates are concerned, has been 
in effect for many years and no 
doubt will continue indefinitely. 


THOMAS J. MOWBRAY 


President, Security Trust Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


As war measures, I am of the 
opinion that price fixing and ra- 
tioning, when 
properly con- 
ceived and ad- 
' ministered, 
'are necessary 
as a curb to 
inflation dur- 
ing the period 
of hostilities. 
It may be that 
they cannot be 
relaxed imme- 
diately at the 
end of the 
war. I, how- 
ever, am op- 
posed to gov- 
ernmentalreg- 
ulation assuch, 
and feel that 
they should be 
terminated as 
quickly as practicable when the 
emergency ceases to exist. 

There is great possibility that 
excuses may be found to continue 
them indefinitely as part of the 
evident intention to regiment the 
|American people as far as pos- 
sible. 


Wm. N. Deramus 


Thomas J. Mowbray 





| University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


While I hope 

| that,.as soon as 
possible after 

| the: war, we 
| may be able to 
withdraw from 
the present 
setup, which is 
a system of 
evolving Fasc- 
ism, it  ap- 
pears that. a 
fairly good 
case may be 
made out for 
continuing 
temporarily 
price fixing 
and rationing 
in selected 
fields for a 
short period 
after the war. 


GRAHAM G. LACY 

| Vice-President, The Tootle-Lacy 
| National Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 
| I do not 

think it wise 

or expedient 

to continue 

_either or both 

|price fixing 

/and rationing 

| into the post- 

\/war period. If 

| we are to re- 

tain our form 

of government 

it is essential 

that individual 








Dr. C. Wm. Phelps 





.|}enterprise be 


free and un- 
hampered by 
any system of 
governmental 
controlled = 

economy. Graham G. Lacy 


FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


Vice-President, 
The Hibernia National Bank, 
New Orleans, La. 


Regarding price fixing and ra- 
tioning after the war, it occurs to 
me that that is a question which 
will have to be considered with 
great care when we come to the 
actual end of the war. My guess 
is that these two features, as well 
as many other evidences of regi- 
mentation which no doubt are 
necessary during wartime, but 
which are condemned by our peo- 
ple during peacetime, may have 
to continue on for six months or 
a year after the return of peace. 





CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


President, Pan-American Life 

Insurance Co., New Orleans, La, 
With respect 

to price fixing 

and rationing, 

I think the 

sooner the 

Government 

| eliminates it- 

self from any 

business what- 

| soever which 

| th.e business 

men of this 

country can 

| handle, the 

better it will 

be for all con- 

cerned. 


| 
te] 


J. S. OGSBURY 
President, Fairchild Camera & 
| Instrument Corp., Jamaica, N. Y. . 


My own opinion is that it would 


| Crawford H. Ellis . 
| 
| 
| 


the war is over. They may have | pleted. Also coloring the picture be wise to carry price fixing and 
will be’ a huge post-war foreign | 


rationing on 
‘for possibly 
one year, may- 
be for two 
years, after 
| thewar. There 
| is. apparently 
'going to be 
such a scram- 
|} ble for mate- 
rials and 
things that 
some central 
control should 
be exercised to 
prevent peaks 
|\which are 
bound to arise 


if such restric- 


| tions were im- 
mediately re- 
moved. How- 
ever, a definite time limit should 
be established by Congress so that 
reversion to individual enterprise 
would not be affected. This is my 
honest opinion. 


W. C. MULLENDORE 


Executive Vice-President, 
Southern California Edison Co., 
uud., Los Angeles, Calif. 


I think that the extension of 
price fixing and rationing into 
the post-war period is dangerous. 
Some time we are going to have 
ito take the 
| plunge into 
‘the period 
'when these 
‘controls are 
'released and I 
' think it should 
be taken as 
soon as pos- 
sible after the 
war's end. The 
usual argu- 
ment for con- 
tinuing them 
is that they 
should be con- 
tinued until 
post-war pro- 
duction is un- 
der way, so 
that there will 
be more goods : 
in the market to absorb the buy- 
ing power piled up during the 
war. This argument, I believe, 
makes an erroneous assumption, 
namely, that the increased produc- 
tion after the war can be offset 
against the accumulated war pur- 
chasing power. As a matter of fact, 
the post-war production will create 
its own purchasing power. As we 
produce goods, we will also; pro- 
duce an equivalent purchasing 
power, so that trying to outrun 
the inflation by increased produc- 
tion is like trying to outrun our 
shadow. 

I therefore see no reason to 
continue price fixing on the 
ground that it should be continued 
until production in the post-war 
period gets under full swing. If 
we do not very rapidly release 
these controls in the psychology 


James S. Ogsbury 





W. C. Mullendore : 
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which will exist at the end of the 
war, we may not get rid of them | 
for years, and any long continua- | 
tion certainly means death to the 
free enterprise system. 


W. T. PIPER 


‘President, Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


I have been engaged in the 


aviation industry more or less for | 
the past 15 years. 
edly 


It is undoubt- | 
the most regulated business | 
in America, | 
and I am so} 
fed up with it} 
that they can- | 
not. discon-| 
tinue all price | 
fixing and:ra- 
tioning after 
the war is over 
too soon to 
suit me. 

The present 
Administra- 
tinn went into 
office after se- 
verely criti- 
cizing the 
former one 
for its over- 
supply of com- 





W. T. Piper nittees, waste 

f public 

funds, etc. The party which 
elected this Administration was 


labeled the Democratic Party, 
which has always been an advo- 
cate of State Rights and limited 
Federal control. I am sorry to say 
they have sold us down the river 
100% and have done many things 
which they do not favor merely 
to continue ‘in the office to which 
they have been elected. The 
damage which has been done will 
take years to repair, and I am in 
hopes we will eventually return 
to government by and for. the 
people instead of using these half- 
baked European ideas which are 
now so prevalent in Washington. 


THOMAS GRAHAM 


‘Manager, Investment Department, 
The Bankers Bond Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


» I have been studying 
smell business financing 
always felt that this is 
important problem we 
face after the 
war. Control 
should only be 
kept while it 
is in the pub- 
lic interest, 
and l1. think 
that alone will 
be the deter- 
mining ~ factor 
after the war. 
If people are 
reasonable, I 
think all con- 
trol should be 
taken off im- 
mediately, but, 





for .years 
and have 
the mos, 
have to 





of course, if 
this leads to 
an_inflation- 


Thomas Graham 


ary situation, 

then some’ of 

the controls would have to be 
kept. 

There is no question about it 
that if a private enterprise doesn’t 
function we. will have bureau- 
cratic control end up with a’ sys- 
tem which is un-American. My 
frank opinion is that a great deal 
that is going to happen after the 
war depends on the courage and 
foresight of bankers, investment 
dealers, lawyers and business gen- 
erally. If these elements just roll 
over and play dead as they have 
for the past 12 years, I am very 
apprehensive for the future of the 
Individual Enterprise System. 


T. R. PRESTON 


President. Hamilton. National 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


It may be necessary to tempo- 
rarily extend price fixing and ra- 
tioning into the post-war period. 
but I do not believe either should 
be continued indefinitely. I am 
an ardent advocate of the free en- 
terprise system, and think the 






| of farm,-factory and ming, to¥ 





Government should get out of 
business just as soon as possible. 





ireached, but rather that we may 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 
United States Senator from 
Indiana 
It is my be- 
lief that both 
price fixing 
and rationing 
should be ta- 
pered off as 
quickly as 
possible after 
the war. Cer- 
tainly not con- 
tinued for 
more than six 
months. I real- | 
ize a sudden 
termination of 
our present 
economic sys- | 
tem would no 
doubt not: be| 
advisable, but | 
we must not | 
carry it on af- 

it is no longer needed. 


HON. A. C. SCHIFFLER 


Representative in Congress from 
West Virginia 

I.am opposed to extended Gov- 
ernment control in the field of 
business or civil life and, except 
where absolutely essential, be- 
lieve such 
dangerous to 
the continua- 
tion of ‘our 
Republic and 
the use of our 
democratic 
processes of 
government. 

The post-war 
period may 
present ‘un- 
usual and 
pressing prob- 
lems of sup- 
ply and of dis- | 
tribution, es- | 
pecially for 
the first year 
following the 
closing of the 
war. This will 
likely be emphasized by the neces- 
sity for a widespread distribution 
of food, clothing, fuel.and.medical 
supply and attention in various 
parts of the world in order to 
avoid chaos and to. stabilize gov- 
ernment. 

In view of the uncertainties of 
the post-war period, it is almost 
impossible to visualize the neces- 
sities in other parts of the world 
which may require an extension 


Sen. R. E. Willis 


ter 





Rep. A. C. Schiffler 


of price ceilings and: rationing in |: 


this country. However, “inno -in- 
stance would I favor: “Ste Sunless 
absolutely necessary. ini. OI 
provide for a temporaryxt 
tion of a part of our prt 







vent widespread sufferiig, tans 
and possibly revolution. 


D. C. COLEMAN. 
Chairman. and P. 


ae 
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aes &! 
_ res 


Po 





Canadian Pacific Railway. gaa pe 
Montreal, Que., Canada » ~)|: 


I hesitate to comment on the} 


ts} ® 


extent of price fixing. and ration- 
ing in the post-war period,as ‘that 
question affects the United woes 
We have fol- 
lowed quite. 
different eco- 
nomic policies 
in Canada” 
during the war 
from those 
adopted in 
your country, 
although in 
both countries 
price fixing 
and rationing 
have come to 
be used on a 
large scale. 

As far as 
Canada is con- 
cerned, I hope 
we shall pro- 
ceed, as rap- 
idly as possi- 
ble, to remove. all wartime con- 
trols as soon as this is possible. 
The prospect that the war may 
not continue in its present -in- 





D. C. Colemap 





lowed by 


| should 








tensity until a final -decision is 


have an increase in intensity fol- 


a comparatively 
period of diminishing intensity, 
leads me to believe that it will | 
be possible to remove wartime | 
controls progressively. I do not/| 
anticipate the sudden termination 
of the military need for wartime | 
controls which we experienced in 
1918 and 1919. 

The extent to which any nation 
can discontinue its system of war- 
time controls will depend on the 


|extent to which its post-war poli- 
| cies contemplate active participa- 
| tion 


in international commerce. 
Canada is so deeply interested in 
this particular question that I 
not expect our Govern- 
ment to be able to make firm 
commitments concerning the re- 
moval of wartime controls—either 
as to method, or as to date. I| 
should rather expect that we shall 
have to proceed along an empiri- 
cal course—eliminating details of 
control as fast as the international 
situation makes this possible. 

Without forecasting what policy 
will be adopted by this country, 
I consider the sooner these con- 
trols can be removed, without 
creating chaotic disturbances in 
the economic system, the better. 

My own philosophy is that the 
functions of a government should 
be to direct, to advise and to reg- 
ulate, but only in so far as these 
activities may be absolutely nec- 
essary. The greater the economic 
freedom which is restored to the 
people of a democratic country, 
the more certain is it that their 
economic progress will be rapid 
and sustained. 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


Representative in Congress from 
Massachusetts 

In my opinion, price fixing 
should be terminated immediately 
upon the con- 
clusion of the 
war, and ra- 
tioning should 
be concluded 
as soon there- 
after as may 
be possible, al- 
though I can 
readily visual- 
ize that so far 
as rationing is 
concerned, it 
will depend 
much on how 
far the United 


States agrees 
to go with re- 
spect to the 





foreign reha- 
bilitation pro- 
gram. In any 
event, I believe the present plan 
of rationing should be terminated 
at the earlieSt possible date fol- 
lowing the close of the war. 


DAN: W. HOGAN 


President, City National Bank & 
ty eee Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Price fixing 
and rationing 
have formed 


Angier L. Goodwin 


an economic 
dam both on 
the sale and 


supply of cer- 
tain commodi- 
ities, and I 
think it would 
be disastrous 
to have the 
dam blown up 
on a moment’s 


notice. I am 
inclined to 
think. that it 


should be a 
gradual proc- 
ess running for 
the_ shortest 
possible time 


Dan W. Hogan, Sr. 


'|mecessary’ to make an orderly ad- 


justment on prices and the supply 


|of such commodities. 


FRANCIS P. McGINTY 


President, First Bank & Trust Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


I believe that it will be neces- 
sary for some time after the war 
to use both of these controls, if 
possible adjusted to function fairly 
under the economic conditions 
which may be prevailing at the 
end of the war. 


long | 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


Representative in Congress from 
Virginia 


| From the standpoint of what) 
| She post-war policies for World| 
War No. 2 should be nothing is | 
|more pertinent than the statement | 
in “The First 
| Year After the 
First World 
War” in the 
“Chronicle” of 
Jan. 20, 1944. 
“As already 
indicated, the 
year was one 
| of currency 
|and credit in- 
| flation, and of 
| price inflation, 
and it was al- 
so a year of 
jocks ten- 
sion in the 
money mar- 
ket.” You, of 
course, know 
that the most 
disastrous in- 
flation of World. War No. 1 oc- 
curred between the end of the war 
and the fall of 1920. This war will 
probably be a $300,000,000,000 war 
as against a $25,000,000,000 World 
War No. 1. Inflation potentiali- 
ties will be approximately in the 
same proportion. Inflation fol- 


| 








Robertson 


A. W. 





,of our 


history. The kind of in- 
flation we could have following 


| World War No. 2 would do worse 


| 
| 





lowing World War No. 1, followed | 
by the stock market inflation that | our system of individual enter- 
collapsed in Octber, 1929, precipi- | prise at the earliest possible mo- 
tated us into the worst depression ment after the close of the war. 


'than that. Therefore it is abso- 
i|lutely essential for us to have 
some type of inflation control un- 
til we are past the threat of un- 
controlled inflation in the post- 
war era. 


FRED W. CATTERALL 


President, 

The First National Bank of 

Galveston, Galveston, Texas 

My personal opinion is that reg- 
ulation and Government control 
in private enterprise should not 
be carried any further than neces- 
sary to “bridge the gap” to pre- 
vent a breaking down and unnec- 
essary suffering and confusion. 


JOHN D. HOLLYDAY 


President 
The Nicodemus National Bank, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


I definitely feel that price fix- 
ing and rationing ought to be dis- 
pensed with at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. I have understood 
that there is a possibility that it 
may be necessary to extend it for 
a short while after the conclusion 
of the war, but I am definitely 
opposed to extending these regu- 
lations for a period longer than 
absolutely necessary 

I feel that we should return to 





WMG Selective Service System Maps 
Plans For Returning Veterans 


An agreement between the War Manpower Commission and the 
Selective Service System, announced jointly on Feb. 14 by Paul V. 
McNutt, WMC Chairman, and Maj. Gen: Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 


Service Director, specifically designates the part the two agencies 


nouncement went on to say: 


ment the Selective Service System 
is to have the specific responsi- 
bility of returning the veteran, if 
he so desires, to his old job. Re- 
sponsibility for finding him a new 
job will rest with the Veterans’ 
Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, War Manpower 
Commission. 

The Federal Civil Service Com- 
mission will continue to exercise 
jurisdiction over the placement of 
veterans in the Federal Executive 
Civil Service. 

The text of the agreement, as 
announced by the WMC, follows: 


Joint Statement By The War 
Manpower Commission And The 
Selective Service System 


The Director of Selective Ser- 
vice has a two-fold responsibility 
under Section 8 (g) of the Selec- 
tive ‘Service and Training Act of 
1940. These are: 

1. To establish a Personne] Di- 
vision for the purpose of render- 
ing aid to veterans seeking rein- 
statement in their OLD positions. 

2. To establish a Personnel Di- 
vision to render aid to veterans in 
seeking NEW positions. 

The Director of Selective Ser- 
vice in carrying out his first duty, 
to establish a Personnel Division 
to render aid to veterans seeking 
reinstatement in former positions, 
has established a Veterans Per- 
sonnel Division (heretofore known 
as the Reemployment Division). 

Under the reemployment policy 
of the Selective Service System, 
the responsibility for securing to 
veterans their right of reemploy- 
ment has been delegated to the 
State Directors with authority to 
set up within the respective States, 
the machinery which is most con- 
ducive to securing such reemploy- 
ment rights for the veterans. 


The local boards, together with 
their Reemployment Committee- 
men, will be charged at their level 
with the responsibility of render- 
ing such aid as is necessary in or- 
der to enforce this right. 

The Director of Selective Ser- 
vice, in carrying out the second 
mandate of Congress to render aid 
to veterans in securing new posi- 
tions, is requesting the War Man- 








will play in returning the veteran to civilian employment. 


Under the terms of the agree. ® 








The an- 





power Commission to assume the 
responsibility of placing returned 
veterans in new positions through 
the facilities of that organization. 
The War Manpower Commission 
has‘a Veterans Employment Ser- 
vice in its national headquarters, 
a State Veterans Employment 
Representative in each State ad- 
ministrative office, and a local 
Veterans Employment Represen- 
tative in each of the 1,500 local 
offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission. It will be the 
responsibility of that organization 
to conduct an effective program 
designed to place the returned 
veterans in new positions. 


The reintegration of the return- 
ing veteran to the civilian econ- 
omy of this country is one of the 
most important duties of the na- 
tion, both from an economic and 
patriotic point of view. It is par- 
ticularly important that the agen- 
cies of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem and the War Manpower Com- 
mission cooperate with a complete 
unity of purpose. 

While the reinstatement of vet- 
erans to their former positions is 
a primary objective of the Vet- 
erans Personnel Division of the 
Selective Service System and the 
placement of veterans into new 
jobs is a primary objective of the 
USES of the WMC, ours is a joint 
effort, whose objectives must be 
accomplished in unity and coop- 
eration between the two services. 

The employment responsibility 
for veterans of all previous wars 
continues to be that of the United 
States Employment Service of the 
War Manpower Commission. 





Laurence Frazier Co. Is 
Formed In New York City 


The investment firm of Laur- 
ence Frazier & Co., with offices 
at 19 Rector Street, New York 
City, has been formed to act as 
brokers specializing in foreign 
and unlisted securities. Partners 
are Laurence S. Frazier and Anna 


Frazier. Mr. Fraizer was for- 
merly a partner in Frazier, 
Free & Co. 
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Prudeni-Man Rule 


(Continued from page 787) 
satisfaction of knowing that how-;1inding a reasonable combination | cost to the taste of the Federal 


ever aifficult the times may be,'of adequate security and a sub- ‘authorities. 


and however dark and uncertain 


sistence level of current income, | 


Investing Trust Funds Under The : 


for many years back after appar- | 


ently adequate provision for 
maintenance and _ depreciation. 
Market value closely approxi- 
mates book value after adjusting 
the property account to original 


While subject to the 
risks inherent in stock ownership, 


the future, he can bring to his and upon principles of diversifi-; it is worth noting that the present 


role of trustee all of the ability he 
possesses, with a minimum of ar- | 


tificial restraints. His position is purchases must of necessity be | tion is selling at nearly 250% of | differential between the best and 
not devoid of risk or the weight makeshift, but it appears possible | the low of its predecessor issue of | 


of responsibility, but no Massa- | 
chusetts trustee has been heard to 
advocate, at least publicly, a dif- 
ferent and narrower investment 
standard; to the contrary, operat-' 
ing under the restrictions of. a 
Jegal list after breathing free air, | 
he would probably soon be strick- 
en with a malady akin to claus- 
trophobia. 


The purpose of this discussion, | 
however, is not to expound or | 
advocate the prudent-man rule, 
but rather to consider what our | 
immediate investment problems 
are under such a standard. This. 
rule was first enunciated by Jus- 
tice Putnam in the celebrated case 
of Harvard College vs. Amory, 9 
Pickering 446, decided in 1830, in 
these words: 

All that can be required of a 
trustee to invest, is, that he shall 
conduct himself faithfully and 
exercise a sound discretion. He 


is to observe how men of pru-/| taining no single security which 
intelli- ;is not currently being purchased 


dence, discretion and 
gence manage their own affairs, 


not in regard to speculation, but! Pence and wide experience. 


in regard to the permanent dis- | 


position of their funds, consider- 

ing the probable income, as well 

as the probable safety of the 
capital to be invested. 

What are the present guiding 
policies and practices of that genus 
homo, the prudent man, whom the 
Massachusetts court commends to 
our scrutiny? Fundamentally, he 
is endeavoring his utmost to apply | 
foresight to his affairs, to plan 
ahead. Underscore the word “en- | 
deavoring,” for he is too shrewd 
and experience to suppose that he 
can read the future, but he can 
observe what is going on about 
him and apply the lessons of 
human experience to arrive at 
reasonable business judgments. In 
making purchases, you may be 
certain that he is doing his utmost 
to obtain honest, long term value 
received for every investment dol- 
lar spent. In the pursuance of that 
homely practice probably lies the 
best present hope for all of us as 
trustees. 

Let us imagine ourselves as a 
prudent man supported by an 
adequate research staff, and pos- 
sessing, for good measure, a little 
of that quality of imagination 
tempered by patience and native 
shrewdness which is the mark of 
a successful investor. So armed, 
let us examine the conduct of 
prudent-men trustees and the' 
choices of investment open to us 
as closely as time permits. 


Our discussion of specific in- 
vestment avenues must be con-| 
fined to bonds, preferred stocks, 
and common stocks, since an ade- 
quate supply of satisfactory real 
estate notes is now available in! 
only a few areas. 


The prudent trustee has a 
hearty normal appetite for good 
bonds. Can we satisfy this while 
doing justice to the income bene- 
ficiaries and meeting our test of 
getting our money’s worth? Some 
suggest, as a way out. the purchase 
of bonds of carefully staggered 
maturities, so that over a veriod 
the funds will flow back for re- 
investment: under successive pre- 
vailing conditiens, and thus. in 
the end. produee,a reasonable re- 
sult. Such a vrogram does not 
reallv satisfv. the: reanirements of 
the trustee for; a-mitting that it 
Coes well bv security of prircinal, 
it is ton unmir-dfil of the immedi- 
ete reeds of the life tenant. mnre 
often then rot the nrimary chinct 
in the creation nf the tenet. While 
forme trusts hove motnrity rentira. | 
ments. in mast funds we wanld an | 
better to place the emphasis upon 





i dustrial, 


;mon stock of a quite similar com- 


cation. 
Any program of current bond | 


to maintain acceptable standards 
and build up a reasonably produc- 
tive bond section for a trust by a 
judicious combination chiefly of 
government and railroad issues, 
plus a scattering of utility, indus- 
trial, and other bonds, and some 
municipal bonds where the tax 
status of the beneficiary supports 
such a luxury. 

This contemplates placing from 
10% to 15% of a trust in railroad 
bonds of good quality, with per- 
haps 20%. as.a top limit, another 
10% to 30% in United States Gov- 
ernment issues, with more in un- 
usual cases, and allowing 10%, 
more or less, for such other bond 
items as can be found which pay 
their way. In this manner, a bond 
list totalling from 35% to 60% of 
a given fund can be constructed, 
yielding probably not far from 
34%, depending upon how the 
ingredients are mixed, and con- 


for investment by men of pru- 
If 
any given trust requires a higher 
proportion of bonds, then the 
chances are that it also requires 
emphasis on principal safety, so 
that the list can readily be pieced 
out by paying the current price 
for prime quality. 

The reasoning behind this con- 
centration in government and 
railroad bonds is simply that there 
we can find the best value for our 
current investment dollar. By 
placing virtually all of our money 
allocated to stocks in utility, in- 
and other non-railroad 
fields. we restore the balance and 
satisfy our desire for diversifica- 
tion, which is not to say that rail- | 
road stocks which meet reasonable ' 
standards are wholly unavailable. ' 

A swift excursion through our 
fields of choice supports this pro- 
gram. It is doubtful if the pru- 
dent man is buying many munici- 
pal bonds at current historic high 
levels, except where the tax 
bracket of the recipient of income 
is such that the return is clearly 
above that available elsewhere 
after allowance for income taxes, 
and even then he is heedful that 
time changes many things. For 
various and well understood rea- 
sons, there has been quite general 
improvement in municipal credit 
standings, but tax-conscious 
buyers have converged on the di- 
minishing supply, and only liqui- 
dation by insurance companies 
and others for the purpose of pur- 
chasing new government issues 
has placed the municipal market 
under any price restraint. 

Refundings in the industrial and 
utility fields have resulted in 
vield schedules comparing un- 
favorably with the return from 
current government offerings, and 
utility mortgage issues have the 
added disadvantage of distant 
maturities with little or no provi- 
sion for sinking funds, so that 
once purchased for a trust, a 
present life tenant can scarcely 
hope for relief during his lifetime. 
A reduction of quality standards 
supplies no remedy. for second 
rank issues offer a wholly.inade- 
euate reward for the added risk 
factor. , 

For illustration. a tyvical long 
term utilitv mortgave issue of serc- 
ondary caliher bas been vailable 
on about a 3 20% hasis. The eom- 





pany. with a_ special structure 
comprised of 10% senior securities 
and £0% common equity, can be 
nurchased to yield roundly 6.50%. 
Its earnings have covered the cur- 
rent dividend rate in.each year 








price is only 150% of the depres- 
sion low, while the bond in ques- 


nearly the same caliber. If a given 


sum were divided equally between | bonds invariably offer better in- 
such a stock and Series G United | vestment value, and government 
it would! issues in turn now appear cheaper 


States Savings bonds, 
provide an average return of 
442%, and many prudent investors 
would regard the principal as 
more safely invested than in any 
available low coupon long term 
utility issue at present prices. The 
above example can be multiplied, 
although in less startling degree, 
including a number of utility pre- 
ferred stock illustrations. 

Exceptions exist, of course, but 
the prudent man is quite generally 
more interested in utility and in- 
dustrial stocks than in obligations 
in the same fields yielding typically 
242% to3%,and for his high grade 
bond requirements turns to gov- 
ernment issues. Probably the best 
bond value anywhere available to 
the average individual is in the 
long term Treasury issues exempt 
from all income taxes to an aggre- 
gate holding of $5,000 principal 
amount. Following this, the trus- 
tee, denied the use of Series E 
bonds, ranks Series G Savings 
bonds next in attraction, for they 
possess the advantages of a fixed 
schedule of redemption prices, a 
valuable privilege of redemption 
at par in the event of death ter- 
minating the trust, and a reason- 
able final maturity date. These 
usually take care of the bulk of 
his prime quality needs, although 
where some liquidity is desired, 
Treasury Certificates of Indebted- 
ness are a good substitute for ex- 
cess cash. 

The material price adv=nce en- 
joyed by the railroad bond market 
during the war is reason enough 
for caution, but good issues are 
still available at yields of from 
3.75% to 4.75%, and in some in- 
stances even higher, which stand 
careful inspection as to security 
and protection by normal earning 
power. While wartime traffic is 
transitory, it has reaffirmed the 
basic and essential nature of the 
industry to our economy. The 
earning power of many of our 
railroads is subject to no wider 
fluctuation than that of other basic 
industries in better investment re- 
pute, but on it was imposed the 
weight of a heavy debt structure. 
We have learned this latter lesson 
to our cost, and also the wisdom 
of diversification. It was not un- 
common for trustees to have as 
much as 35% or 40% of a fund in 
railroad securities, so that it is 
small wonder that losses ensued 
of a nature to justify the persis- 
tence of prejudice. In addition to 
choosing individu®@l issues with 
care, it seems wise to involve 
three general working rules: 1. 
Restrain aggregate purchases of 
railroad securities to a reasonable 
percentage of a fund. 2. Select 
systems with a satisfactory present 
or immediately prospective capital 
structure and financial position. 
3. Quite apart from financial struc- 
ture. choose systems with good 
traffic prospects and favorable 
operating ratio, free of such draw- 
backs as heavy terminal costs, or 
short average hauls. 

Time permits no consideration 
of a most interesting side aues- 
tion, as to whether a prudent trus- 
tee is ever justified in purchasing 
a bond at 50% or 60% of its face 
value. 

- Before leaving bonds to discuss 
stocks. it would be well for the 
sake of emphasis to summarize so 
far as is possib'e the guiding prin- 
ciple of the above noliev. The 
prudent trustee is not obliged to 
purchase the very highest grade 
of bond issues onlv and at all 
times, so long as what he does buy 





| 


} 


| risks. 





meets sound standards; but he is 
never justified in paying top- 


|drawer prices for second drawer 


quality. The latter almost surely | 
leads to future problems, and yet 
it seems an almost inevitable re- 
sult of indiscriminate purchases in 
the open market today. As in the | 
past periods of high bond prices, | 
there can be noted a tendency to 
relax standards, to accept the next 
best, with the result that the yield 


secondary issues has narrowed 
appreciably. At such a point prime 


than others of first quality. Thus 
the prudent trustee anchors his 
fund on government issues, to 
which he adds all those sound 
bonds he can find which could be 
worth what they now sell for un- 
der materially different money 
and business conditions. For the 
remainder of his funds he has lit- 
tle recourse in the majority of his 
trusts but to seek reasonable in- 
vestment value among stocks. 

Preferred stocks at present 
serve a distinctly useful although 
necessarily minor role in buildin 
up the average income return ofl 
a trust fund. It has been fre- 
quently said that preferred stocks 
are an undesirable type of invest- 
ment, possessing most of the dis- 
advantages of both bonds and 
common stocks and few of the 
merits of either. Like most gen- 
eralities, this one does not stand 
close inspection. Numerouss re- 
cent examples could be cited 
where bondholders have found it 
impossible to exercise effectively 
those legal rights and remedies 
which they had supposed were. 
theirs. It is also hardly open to 
debate that preferred stocks of 
good grade have exhibited sub- 
stantially greater regularity of in- 
come payments than the bulk of 
even the best grade common 
stocks. 

The same factors of easy money 
which have made good value so 
scarce among bonds have oper- 
ated in almost equal degree on 
preferred stock prices, and the 
trustee is making a permanent 
contract at a fixed rate, and can- |, 
not ordinarily get his principal | 
back through maturity or sinking | 
fund operation, as in the case of 
a bond, but must depend on the | 
open market, notoriously erratic | 
among preferred issues under | 
conditions of adversity. The pru- 
dent man, therefore, will cur- 
rently limit his total purchases 
of this type of security to a mod- 
est amount, probably no more 
than 15% to 20% of a fund 
except in unusual cases. He 
finds only those issues worth 
purchasing which better the 
income from comparable bonds} 
by a good margin, usually not, 
less than 1% to 1%%. The 
penalty for poor selection will | 
prove fully as serious as in bonds | 
at prevailing prices, but it still 
appears that research can turn up 
a limited number of: issues with 
intrinsic attraction. 

The suitability of common 
stocks for trust investment is the 
subject of more widespread debate 
than ever before, which is a 
wholesome condition for it will be 
an ill omen if unanimous ap- 
proval and acceptance is ever 
achieved. The risks: inherent in 
ownership of common stocks are 
well known to all of us. There 
seems no great weight of evidence 
to indicate that these risks are 
perceptibly diminishing and that, 
common stocks are becoming a} 
more conservative class of invest- 
ment, for while corporations are; 
larger and stronger. with greater’ 
financial and technical resources 
and broader bases of earning 
power, anly lessened business 
risks are offset at least in degree 
bv greater political and _ social 








This subiert is so vast that we 
had best rest on some observa- 


the prudent-man rule for fully a 
century. 

The three important questions, 
of course, are how much of a fund 


'to place in common stocks, what 
ito purchase, and when to pur- 


chase. 

In Massachusetts, investors have 
long been partial to common 
stocks:and thus the typical estate 
is quite likely to run well over 
half in securities involving equity 


|'risk. The Massachusetts trustee, 


therefore, almost invariably has 
the problem of reducing common 
stocks to a reasonable percentage 
of a fund rather than the reverse. 

Further, the principle of care- 
fully. selecting a trustee and then 
clothing him with ample powers 
of management is so widely 
aecepted that most of our instru- 
ments contain language tending 
to enlarge the .scope of. the rule. 
A quick survey ‘in our*own trust 
department reveals very few, well 
under 5%, containing‘any limita- 
tions narrowing the rule,. while a 
substantial majority. enlarge our 
ordinary investment. powers in 
greater or lesser degree. ‘ 

In the usual trust, the consensus 
in Boston appears to favor cur- 
rently a common stock ratio run- 
ning under 50%, and. probably 
above 25%, with 35% as a fair 
median figure. Selecting a group 
of specific trusts where a Boston 
trust department has had reason- 
able freedom of action from the 
start so that the present position 
can be said to reflect fairly its 
views, it is interesting to note that 
the proportion of common stocks 
ranges from a high of 62% to a 
low of 14%. While representing 
extremes, this wide variance de- 
serves comment. The prudent 
trustee is bound to study the spe- 
cial features of a given trust, the 
wishes of the trustor so far as 
known, and all of the available 
factors bearing on the specific 
fund, especially the circumstances 
of the beneficiaries, before laying 
cdown an_ investment pattern. 
Moreover, he is governed by what 
appears to be attractive invest- 
ment value when he has funds to 
invest. If stocks appear to offer 
better relative value than bonds 
at present, his tendency will be 
to buy them somewhat more free- 
ly. The trustee has a duty to keep 
his funds invested and the purely 
fortuitous factor of when cash is 
available causes considerable va- 
riation between otherwise similar 
trusts. Off to a favorable start, 
a fund has an advantage likely to 
persist for many years. Not only 
can no blanket standard be laid 
down in advance as acceptable in 
trusts appearing quite similar on 
the surface, but it is worth noting 
that any set of ratios, however 
based on experience, is essentially 
arbitrary and something less than 
holy writ. None has judicial ap- 
proval. 

In the minds of many, the cali- 
ber of common stocks is fully as 
important as the proportion held, 
which raises our second question 
of what to purchase. This in turn 
is almost inseparable from that of 
timing, or when to buy. 

The objective of the trustee can 
be stated simply enough. There 
are a substantial number of com- 
mon stocks available which meet 
the standards of intrinsic worth 
of the prudent man. We cannot 
here consider techniques of ana- 
lyzing common stocks, but let us 
take for granted a well established 
business, financial strength, dem- 
onstrated earning capacity, a good 
record of dividend payments, cap- 
able management, and some pro- 
spects for growth and improve- 
ment in. position, which are al- 
most prerequisites for a healthy 
equity investment. If market 
price were not a factor, the frus- 
tee could acquire’ on any given 
day when he had funds available 
a list of stocks which would make 
excellent reading. But the very 
'essence of stock investment is 
that vrice is alwavs and forever 
a major consideration. The goal 





tions from experience in Massa- 
chusetts, where stocks have been 
recognized as within the scope of 


of the prudent trustee is to build 
|un a well halanced list of stocks 
at reasonable cost prices, for only 
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thus does he serve equally well | 
the interests of life tenant and | 
remainderman. 

We can readily recognize that 
certain chemical equities possess 
almost ideal investment charac- | 
teristics. but the trustee will pon- | 
der long before buying them at 
the present high multiple of earn- 
ings and dividends, with a limited 
apparent opportunity to increase 
earning power until tax rates are | 
moderated. A stock less widely 
recognized and more modestly ap- 
praising average earnings and div-" 
idends very often proves to be a 
better trust asset in terms of both 
income and principal results than 
one enjoying broader acceptance 
by investors. 

A sound first approach to com- 
mon stocks is through study of 
specific industries. Not only does 
this insure attention to diversifi- 
caton of risk, but it places each 
stock in the perspective of the 
broader business aspects of its 
field. Trends of growth and de- 
cay, and of technological change, 
can best be so studied. Moreover, 
value is always relative, and any | 
common stock can best be meas- 
ured not solely on its own record 
but by comparisons with other 
common stocks of quite similar 
enterprises. 

At present, seven major chemi- 
cal stocks are selling a composite 
of 21 times present earnings and 
give an average yield of 3.2%; 
while eight leading aircraft manu- 
facturing stocks, to cite an ex- 
treme example, sell at 3.1. times 
current earnings, and afford a 
eash return of 12.4%. The market, 
of course, is apt to give undue 
weight to what is now happening 
or anticipated, and less emphasis 
to - out-of-sight — fundamentals. 
Hence, current price ratios are not 
a safe guide to long term value. 
Witness the low investment esteem 
of automotive stocks after the last 
war in contrast with railroad com- 
mon stocks, a condition now re- 
versed. Nevertheless, a persistent 
tendency of a stock or of the 
stocks in any industry. to capital- 
ize earning power at a higher’ or 


lower ratio than common stocks 
generally is_ significant. Any 
market departure from such 


established price relationships re- 
quires scrutiny. Ofter the reasons 
are transient, and if the relation- 
ship is below normal, an oppor- 
tunity for purchases may be in 
the making. The prudent trustee, 
it may be stated parenthetically, 
does not hesitate in selling stocks, 
even at a loss, when in his judg- 
ment it seems wise to do so. 

_At present the prudent investor 
is seeking those industries and 
those stocks which under prevail- 
ing wartime conditions are able 
to earn and pay reasonable divi- 
dends and yet should definitely 
benefit by an eventual return to 
a peacetime economy. In some 
cases, post-war demands for goods 
and services of substantial di- 
mensions are clearly being accu- 
mulated. While for some the post- 
war fate of the excess profits tax 
is of overshadowing importa‘ice; 
such industries as electrical appli- 
ances, automotive, farm imple- 
ments, containers, chemicals, pe- 
troleum, many types of consumers 
goods and merchandising, and cer- 
tain producers of industrial equip- 
ment such as textile and food ma- 
chinery, to mention a few. are 
among those worth studv. Tobacco 
and utility stocks may have a 
post-war opportunity to regain 
ground; and deserve present con- 
sideration. No list can be all in- 











clusive and any industry may fail 
to meet trust standards on closer 
examination. 


_As an example of what a pru- 
dent man might buy now, the 
following ‘is cited.'The stock of a 
well established but not large fab- 
_ricator of small metal products is 
-séling at about 11 to 12 times cur- 
rent earnings. and yields 6% on 
the pvresent dividend rate, which 
is about the average of recent 
years. Only common shares are 
outstanding. and net working 
cavital is the equivalent of 40% 
of the market value of the stock. 








The record is one of steady finan- 
cial progress. The company is now 
fully devoted to the war effort, 
but potential demand from its 
peace time markets is accumulat- 
ing, and reconversion problems 
appear surmountable. Such a stock 
deserves careful study. 

Where the industry is larger 
and has a broader base, and par- 
ticularly marked prospects. for 
growth, the prudent investor 
would both expect and be obliged 
to pay a higher ratio to earnings 
and dividends. 


As a final word on timing pur- | 


chases, and also sales, of common 
stocks, much has been said and 
written of late about mechanical 
formulas for reducing or increas- 
ing the proportion of common 
stocks at certain predetermined 
levels of stock market averages. 
Unfortunately none of these plans 
has been in practical operation for 
any length of time, but we should 
watch their operation carefully, 
for judgment, even of prudent 
men, is notoriously faulty at criti- 
cal points in the economic cycle. 
In the case of trust departments 
practical difficulties arise in the 
application of such plans for we 
are managing many funds with 
widely differing needs, so that no 
one formula would have universal 
application. Moreover, the trustee 
is under a duty to keep his funds 
invested, which is a handicap in 
achieving any kind of satisfactory 
result, under any method, unless 
a trust starts at a time of low 
prices. 

For the present, the trustee de- 
pends on native caution and the 
hard lessons of experience. He 
sees 1944 as a sobering year of 
fateful decisions, both military 
and political, certain to affect the 
lives and fortunes of all of us. 
He recognizes that somewhere in 
the obscure future lies a period, 
perhaps brief, of painful and com- 
plex readjustment. His purchases 
of equities will therefore be care- 
fully weighed and sparingly exe- 
cuted, but diligent search should 
Droduce some rewarding common 
stock investments of prudent-man 
caliber. This does not discourage 
him, for good results seldom come 
from any endeavor without the 
application of initiative, energy, 
and thorough attention to detail. 

Thus concludes our all too 
summary discussion of the pres- 
ent-day investment pattern of the 
Massachusetts prudent-man trus- 
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A dividend of. thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (3714¢) 
per share on the Common 
Stock of this Corporation 
was declared payable March Hh 
| 








15, 1944, to stockholders of 
record February 29, 1944, 


Checks will be mailed. | 


fbn a. Hyd 


TREASURER 
Philadelphia, Pa. i 


Februzry 16, 1944 
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tee, a pattern which can be made 
to produce an average current in- 
come return of 4% to 4%% for 
trust funds. 

The brevity of treatment of the 
common stock question is particu- 
larly to be regretted, for it has 
obliged us to deal in unsatisfying 
generalities where illumination 
can only come through a wealth 
of practical illustrations. 

The prudent man theory holds 
no false notion that investment 
without risk is possible. “Out of 
this nettle, danger, we pluck this 
flower, safety.” As Justice Put- 
nam said, “Do what you will the 
capital is at hazard.” The trus- 
tee endeavors to discover and 
measure the risk element in in- 
vestments, assuming those which 
appear to him proper for his funds 
and which hold the best promise 
of commensurate reward. The 
prudent man, be it observed, is 
not a timid man; he is no Caspar 
Milquetoast. The trustee is not 
and cannot be an insurer of his 
trust funds. He can only be held 
to accountability for the faithful 
performance of his duties. In this 
he sets his standard at no less 
is 
capable. 











Market Value Of Stocks And Bonds On New York 
Curb Exchange Advanced In 1943 


Total market value of all stocks traded on the New York Curb 
Exchange at the close of 1943 advanced more than $2,000,000,000 to 
$9,892,394,376. Average price per share for each of the 935 issues 
was $15.41, as against $12.50 in 1941 when 975 stocks were traded 


Shares outstanding increased 14,456,507, to 641,848,895. 


change also stated: 


“Average ‘price per $100 par® 


value of- bonds was up $543 to 
$95.75, while the outstanding 
amount dropped $267,663,728 to 
$2,735,499,201, and total market 
value of the 201 issues showed a 
decline of $92,112,197 to $2,619,- 
448.442. At Dec. 31, 1942 there 
were 214 bond issues, listed and 
unlisted, traded. 

“Market value of listed common 
stock issues was up $353,188,430 to 


.$1,150,403,068, and the average 


price rose $1.92 to $5.91, despite 
a drop of ten in number of such 
issues to 339, and a decrease of 
5,060,353 to 194,398,204 in the out- 
standing amount. Listed preferred 
issues had a similar trend, with 
market value uv $67,962,797 to 
$418,147,948, and average price 
improved by $13.90 to $42.42, 
while their number was ten less 
at 100 and the outstanding amount 
was off 2,421,291 to 9,856,483. 


“In the unlisted common stock 
section, market value advanced 
$1,323.830,212 to $6.379.641,917 and 
average price rose $2.53 to $15.94. 
Numher of issues here dipped 11 
to 337 but the outstanding amount 
was 23.179,750 shares greater at 
400.155,680. Unlisted preferred 
had a market value of $1,944,201,- 
443, up $301,460,767 over the total 





The Ex- 





on Dec. 31, 1942, and an average 
orice of $51.93, which was $9.47 
ahead of that in 1942. Number of 
issues declined 9 to 159 and the 
outstanding amount was off 1,- 
241,599 to 37,438,528. 

“Listed bonds showed a $7,517,- 
977 increase in market value to 
$379,006,690 and an average price 
that was $6.31 better at $101.91 
The outstanding amount of the 28 
issues (29 at the close of 1942) 
was $371,869,831 or $16,579,579 be- 
low that in 1942. 

“Unlisted bonds had a market 
value of $2,240,441,752, which war 
a gain of $99,630,174 over the 
1942-end total, and an average 
price of $94.78, reflecting a rise 
of $5.29. The 173 issues in thir 
group showed an_ outstanding 
amount of $2,363,629.370, a dron 
of $250,984,149 over 1942 when 185 
unlisted bonds wre traded.” 


Rogers Named Assistant 
Trust Officer 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. 


H. M. Rogers has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Trust Officer of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, 
it was made known this week. 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
March 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1944. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting ot the Board ot Directors 
held today a dividend of two per cent. (fifty 
cents per share) on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock in respect of, and ou: of earnings for. 
the year 1943, was declared payable, in 
Canadian funds, March 31, 1944, to Share- 
holders of record at 3 p.m. on March 1, 1944 

By order of the Board, 

FREDERICK BRAMLEY. 
Secretary 
Montreal, February 14, 1944. 





J. I. Case Company 
Incorporated 


Racine, Wis., February 14, 

A dividend of $1.75 per share wu the . out- 
standing Preferred Stock of this mpany has 
been declared payable April 1, 1944, to holders 
_-¥ apa at the close of business March ll, 


THEO. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


1944. 








KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Preferred, Series B Dividend No. 69 
Kansas City, Missouri February 16, 1944 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the First Preferred. Series *‘B’’,; Stock 
of the Kansas City Power & Light Company has 
been declared payable April 1, 1944, to stock- 
xolders of record at the close of business 
March 14, 1944. 

Ali persons ho'd:ng stock of the company are 
requested to transfer on or before March 14, 
1944, such stock to the persons who are entitlec 
vo receive the dividends. 


H. C. DAVIS, Assistant Secretary. 





KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


120 Breadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


February 18, 1944. 

cash distribution of twemty-five conts (25c) 

sharc and a special cash distribution o. 
twenty-five cents (25c) a share have today 
been declared by Kennecott Copper Corporation 
payable on March 31, 1944, to stockholders o* 
> cog A yg the close of business on February 
<6, . 


A. 


A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 
POWER COMPANY (WISCONSIN) 


The board of directors of Northern States 
Powsrr Company (Wisconsin), at. a meeting held 
on February 15, 1944, declared a dividend of 
cne and one-quarter per cent (144%) per share 
on the Preferred Stock of the Company, payab’e 
by check March 1, 1944, to stockholders of 
record as of the close of business February 19, 
1944, for the quarter ending February 29, 1944, 

N. H. BUCKSTAFP, Treasurer. 





St. Lou's, Recky Mountain & Pacific: Co. 
Raton. New Mex'‘eco, February 17, 2944. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 100 
The ebove Company has declared a dividend 
of 25.00 per share on the Preferred Stock of 
the Company to stocitholders of record at the 
close of business February 24, 1944, pavab’e 
March 10, 1944. . Transfer. books will not b 
losed. 
CCMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 87 
The above Company has declared a dividend 
of $2.00 per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 24, 1944, payable 
March iC, 1944.. Transfer books wi.] not be 
closed. 
P. L. BONNYMAN, Treasurer. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 105 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Fifty -Cents 
$.50) per share on the Commun Stock of this 
Joa:pany has been deciared payable at the 
[freasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broaaway, New 
York 6, N. Y., on’ Monday, March 27, 1944, to 
tockhclders of record ai three o'clock P.. M., 
on Monday, February 28, 1944. The stock 
transfer books will not be closed for the pay- 
ment cf this dividend, 

J. «a. BIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y.. February 17, 1944. 





TENNESSEE 
ORPORATION 


A dividend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared, payable March 31, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 9, 1944, 


61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. J. B. McGEE 


February 15, 1944. 





re 


Treasurer. 
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‘|| CHEMICAL 


CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


T? E Beard of Directers has this day 


declared the following dividends: 





5% CUMULATIVE SERIES PRIOR 
PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.25 per share, 


payable April 1, 1944 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 11, 1944, 


7% CUMULATIVE SERIES PRIOR 
PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1944 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 11, 1944. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 fer share, 
payable April 1, 1944 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 11, 1944. 


COMMON STOCK 


A dividend payable on March 31, 
1944 in Common Stock-of the-Corpo- 
ration, to holders of the outstanding 
shares of Common Stock of the Cor- 
poration of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 11, 1944, at the rate of 
one (1) share of such Common Sto¢k 
for each seventy (70) shares held. 


JOHN A. LARKIN, 
VYce-Pres. & Sec'y. 


) 
; February 18, 1944. 
\ 





ELECTRIC BOAT. 
* COMPANY x 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. - 

The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of twenty-five cents , 
per share on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable March 10, 1944 to stock- 
he'ders of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1944. 

Checks will be mailed by Bankers Trust 
Czs., 16 Wall St., New York 15, N. Y¥., 
Transfer Agent. 

H. G. SMITH, Treasurer. 


February 11, 1944. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The Directors have declared 

from the Accumulated Sur- 

plus of the Company a divi- 

dend of Fifty. Cents. ($.50) 

r share on the Common 

Stock, payable March 31, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
March 10, 1944. Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1944. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvester Com- 
pany declared a quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50c) per share on the common stock 
payable April 15, 1944, to all holders of record 
at the close of business on March 20, 1944. 


SANFORD B. WHITE, Secretary. 











INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. 

A dividend of FIFIrY CENTS a share has 
been declared.on the capital stock of this - 
pany, payable April 1, 1944, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 15, 
1944. The ‘ ~ > inmacas books of the Company 
will not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 








JM | Johns-Manville 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND : 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 50c per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able Ma ch 10, 1944, to holders of record 
Feb. vary 26, 1944. 
ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 





LIQUIDATION NOTICE 


The First National Bank located at Butte 
{In the State of Nebraska is closing its affairs. 
All creditors of the association are therefore 
hereby notified to present claims for payment. 

ED. S. DONAHUE, President. 

Dated December 2, 1943. 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 795) 

strong the fighting spirit of 
the Japs, their willingness to 
die for the Emperor, their 
entrenchment in _ far-flung 
areas, their economic situa- 
tion, the stuff that makes the 
wheels of war go round, is 
far weaker than the Nazi’s. I 
therefore submit, that con- 
trary to popular belief, the 
Japs may capitulate before 
the Germans. And that, in- 
stead of Germany falling in 
one month to one year, it may 
take all of five years to lick 


"em. 


ok 1k Bo 


Of course, all these possi- 
bilities have market implica- 
tions. But the answers are 
complex that no one week’s, 
or even one month’s, tape ac- 
tion can give the clue. The 
thoughts expressed above 
have long-term meanings 
which cannot be evaluated 
without knowing consider- 
ably more of the post-war 
policies, social as weil as eco- 


nomic. 


ok xk 


On a short-term indication, 
last week’s market action re- 
mains inconclusive. The rails 
have made new highs but the 
industrials continue to act 
like bashful little girls. Here 
and there a stock or so feeling 
bolder than the rest steps out, 
but seldom is this stepping- 
out process followed through. 
Yet, in the light of what we 
know, it is these bolder 
stocks that show the direction 
the groups are pointing to. 

a * ok 


te 


So last week’s advice con- 
tinues: hold on to stocks rec- 
ommended here and buy 
those mentioned when avail- 
able at specific prices. 

ok 3 * 


American Steel Founders 
at 25, now about 26, should be 





LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


SUGAR 


Exports—Imports—Futures 


——— 


Digby 4-2727 








Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 


i oeentteeeaaninendl 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 











‘NASD 5% 


Rule Threat To Post-War Employment 


And Small Business 


| (Continued from page 787) 


ways. One, unity of action against 
arbitrary policies as illustrated by 
the recent behavior of NASD, 
SEC, NLRB and other agencies. 
Second, such a body could act as 
an advisory and fact-finding body 
to Congress which certainly is not 
now so constituted as to give it- 
self expert opinion on a thousand 
and one questions in regard to the 
national economy. If it is argued 
that such an organization would 
be guided solely by selfish mo- 
tives, I would say: Point one, we 
ean leave it to the people’s rep- 
resentatives to discriminate be- 
tween subjectivity and objectiv- 
ity. Point two, I am not convinced 
that a selfish action of a business 
group is ipso facto bad for the 
country. 

Outside of this dangerous lack 
of unity, there exists among the 
diverse business groups a lack of 
appreciation of the proper role 
each business unit plays within 
the national economy. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Charles R. Hook, former 
President of the NAM, in a recent 
address before the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce stated that 
“indications are that approximate- 
ly 9,000,000 more people will want 
jobs after the war than were em- 
ployed in the best peacetime 
year.” This means venture capital 
must be available to make room 
for at least some of these prospec- 
tive workers. But the NASD profit 
limitation rule will drive out the 
small dealer so essential to the 
smaller underwriting houses. Big 
dealers sell blue chips, they. do 
not engage in the marketing of 
semi-speculative issues. I know of 
a small underwriting house here 
in New York which arranged 
sometime ago for an issue with a 
smaller manufacturing establish- 
ment to the amount of $300,000. 
Sixty-seven dealers were involved 
in this particular case. Kill off 
the small dealers and it will be 
impossible for smaller companies 
to obtain funds. No funds, no 
jobs. Where is the support that 
smaller business should give in 
this fight for the preservation of 
the small dealer? 

There is a direct correlation be- 
tween the mentioned lack of 
unity of purpose and the lack of 
a proper understanding of the ef- 
fect of the individual business 








stopped at 24. Partial profits 
across 27 would be a good 


idea. 


ti co 
Switch from Armstrong 
Cork, bought at 38 and gotten 
out at about the same price, 
into American Car & Foundry 
between 33 and 34 was not 
possible last week. Car & 
Foundry’s low was 35. Sug- 
gest repetition. 
* * 


The same thing was true of 
other new recommendations. 
Stocks did not get low enough 
to buy, and this is no time to 
chase them. Chances are, be- 
fore next column appears, 
two to four-point set-back 
will occur, giving you the 
chance to buy at suggested 
levels. 


* 





a “ 


Incidentally, keep an eye 
(on utilities, particularly the 
American Foreign Power 
group. 


* 


* “ 


More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte 

[The views expressed in this 

article do not necessarily at any 

time coincide with those of the 

Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 








conduct upon the national econ- | 
omy and its repercussion upon | 
the individual business unit. The | 
lack in this respect is appalling. | 
Take the bankers as illustration 
par excellence. Bankers know | 
how to make money; they know | 
how to render service to the com- 
munity. But most of them have 
absolutely no idea of the rela- 
tionship of one bank and its op- 
eration to the banking system as 
a whole. The same can be said 
of business as a whole. How:then 
can one expect a unity. of purpose 
if there is no conception of unity 
in the first place? There -is a 
great educational job to be -done; 
perhaps a revival of the American 
institution of the Chautauqua is| 
advisable. Regardless of compe- 
tition, there must be a fundamen- 
tal agreement on the question of 
the general social structure with- | 
in which all business is to func- | 
tion. 





overrepresented in the running of 


apparently many of the 50 trans- ing 
the affairs of the associatiom 


actions listed by each member 
were not bona fide customer | Such diversification of representa- 
transactions. The Governors. of| tion would also facilitate the 
the NASD, in a letter of Nov. 9,| greater dissemination of informa- 
1943, addressed themselves to all | tion among members prior to vot- 
members of the District Business|ing on policies to be adopted; 
Conduct Committees: ‘“Isolated| The slick job that was done in 
transactions, where the spread or | putting over the profit limitation 
mark-up is in excess of 5%, may| rule is merely an illustration of 
warrant only informal inquiry or!) parliamentary procedure in the 
a précautionary letter, but where} absence of adequate representa- 
practice is established, formal tion of all interests concerned. 

complaint procedure is the rec-| (6) Congress intended to pro- 


/ommended course.” This raises a | tect the investor, but the present 


number of interesting points. _| set-up deprives investors of pro- 

(1) What can the conclusion | tection. The 5% gross profit 
mean that 71% of the transac- | jjmitation rule will spell the prac- 
tions reported were effected at a| tical elimination of an open mar- 
mark-up of not over 5% if the|;Ket for the smaller securities 
questionnaires were not classified | jggues. No over-the-counter 
according to the size of firms re-| gealer will risk ownership of the 





There is a third point in this 
overall picture, namely the prob- 
lem of public relations. This is| 
quite distinct from an educa-| 
tional campaign to promote unity | 
within business. Public relation | 
in regard to the general public. 
What a sorry mess public rela-| 
tions are in most of our big and_| 
small business units! Granted “4 
few outstanding exceptions, the | 
rank and file of American public | 
relations men is a splendid col- | 
lection of uninformed individuals. | 
Most businesses have no concep- | 
tion what a sound and complete | 
public relations program implies. | 
Once business decides to let the} 
public in on their doings (never | 
mind the skeletons in the closet; 
everybody has them!), perhaps it | 
will obtain better support in its! 
fight to maintain private enter- 
prise. Unity of purpose. More 
education among business groups. 
Adequate public relations. 

There is no intention here to 
ascribe sinister motives to this or 
any future administration. At- 
tacks are made in a democracy at 
one time by most anybody upon 
most anybody. Unless there is 
some general understanding 
among all business groups to come 
to the aid of a particular business 
when fundamental policies are at- 
tacked, such attacks tend to be 
extremely costly in a complex and 
economically interdependent soci- 
ety. 

All that has been said is in re- 
gard to the broader aspects of the 
problem under discussion, viz., the 
NASD profit limitation rule. Why 
should other business come to the 
aid of the small dealers in securi- 
ties who would be adversely af- 
fected by this rule? I have al- 
ready referred to the need for 
venture capital to increase em- 
ployment opportunities. The need 
for new capital entailing a high 
risk is much more important than 
the average person realizes. Much 
has been said about the danger of 
rapidly rising prices after this 
war. I am almost inclined to talk 
about a deflationary rather than 
an inflationary problem. Does 
business as a whole realize the; 
stock pile problem that will ex-! 
ist? Moreover, when Germany 
collapses payments to a vast num- 
ber of industrial workers will 
disappear: there will certainly be 
shifts from high-wage occupa- 
tions to lower wages in the pro- 
duction of peacetime goods. By 
how much will this cut national 
income payments? A feeling of 
insecurity will certainly not con- 
tribute to the quick spending of 
wartime savings. Contemplated 
from such an angle, the mainte- 
nance and improvement of the 
American capital market becomes 
of the utmost importance. 

The questionnaires sent to the 
NASD members admittedly 


showed that in 29% of the trans- 
actions cited, mark-ups of more 
than 5% were necessary. This 
quite aside from the fact that 





|net income. 


porting? A large Wall Street | 
firm doing a volume business and 
those not having a retail sales 
force can certainly operate on a 
smaller profit. The results, at any 
rate, would indicate that a large 
number of small dealers will have 
to fold up. 

(2) The rule is a tax on gross! 
income. Our Federal income tax 
has been placed very wisely on 
To tax gross income | 


| would be highly discriminatory | 


since a $10,000 gross income 
might mean $5,000 net income in | 
one case; $8,000 in another. No| 
consideration was given to costs. | 
Rents, wire service fees, wages, | 
etc., are to a large extent fixed | 
regardless of the volume of busi- | 
ness. It is unfair to hold two 
businesses to the same mark-up 
if volume differs. 

(3) There seems to be such ut- 
ter confusion within our govern- | 
ment. The SEC under the NASD | 
as code authority (does anyone | 
remember Charles Evans Hughes | 


securities of small, local corpora- 
tions if his gross profits are so 
severely restricted. Many holders 
of such securities will find that 
their securities are difficult to 
dispose of, and that their holdings 
have a most uncertain marketa- 


| bility. The effects on banks mak- 


ing loans on such collateral is 


| obvious. 


(7) The distribution of small 
issues is a difficult thing because 
of their limited marketability. 
People want to be sure they can 
shift- commitments should they 
decide to do so. If marketability 
is still further reduced or elimi- 
nated, it will be impossible to 
market small issues. 

(8) Congress and the Adminis- 


|'tration profess to be extremely 
| solicitous of the welfare of small 
| business. 

|NASD 5% 


On the other hand, the 

profit limitation rule 
and one like the bid and asked 
disclosure rule that the SEC pro- 
posed some time ago, and con- 
tinues to talk about, would inten- 


in the Schechter case: “But would | tionally, or unintentionally, elemi- 


it be seriously contended that | 
Congress could delegate its legis- 
lative authority to trade or in- 
dustrial associations or groups so 
as to empower them to enact the 
laws they deem to be wise and 
beneficent for the rehabilitation 
and expansion of their trade and 
industries?”) controls the profits 
of an American competitive busi- 
ness. On the other hand, no at- 
tempt has as yet been made to 
limit the profits of other busi- 
nesses in a similar fashion. Should 
this come, would it not be dis- 
criminatory to place a grocery 
store in a little hamlet, a super- 
market, and Montgomery Ward in 
the same group? Purchasing se- 
curities is a case of quantity and 
quality being known to the buyer. 
If he wants to purchase a particu- 
lar common stock he knows its 
quality, which is more than the 
consumer does when he purchases 
furniture, clothing, or antiques. 
Why this double standard? 


(4) The anti-trust division of 
the Department of Justice has re- 
cently indicated that securities 
underwriting is just like any 
other business,* hence its com- 
petitive nature must be preserved. 
Underwriters’ selling agreements 
are violations of the Sherman Act. 
The NASD comes along, would 
drive out the small dealers, and 
create a monopoly structure de- 
void of its former competitive 
nature. 

(5) Ina way the NASD reminds 
one of the New York Stock Ex- 
change prior to its reorganization. 
Perhaps what is needed is a fight 
for representation of the smaller 
firms of the policy committee. 
The commission brokers had to 
holler until they were given an 
adequate voice in policy de- 
cisions. Except here, the cards 
seem to be stacked against the 
small fellows, while in the case 
of the Stock Exchange the SEC 
was pressing for recognition of 
the smaller interests. Certainly 
the large underwriting houses 
and Stock Exchange firms are 


*And they are right in prin- 
ciple, although there is adequate 
justification for the contention of 
underwriters that in the initial 





stages of distribution selling 
agreements should be permissible. 


nate it from the scene. The coun- 
try needs jobs, some of which 
small business no doubt could 
provide if capital is available. If 
not, a repetition of mergers may 
occur after this war just as they 
did after World War I. Mergers 
not for monopoly purposes or for 
the profits of promoters, but 
mergers effected to obtain ad- 
ditional capital. 

(9) The SEC permits 15% profit 
on underwritings. Suppose one 
grants its adequacy, the question 
still remains: How can a successful 
underwriting job be carried out 
unless markets are maintained for 
these securities? If the small 
dealer passes out of the picture, 
the smaller underwriting houses 
are washed up, too. The public 
and, I dare say, Congress are quite 
unaware of the social contribu- 
tions of the small fellows. Cases 
have come to my attention where 
the small dealers participated in 
the marketing of large blocks of 
securities from estates which if 
thrown on a thin market would 
have caused considerable losses to 
investors. How much free advice 
is given by the dealer to members 
of his community? How many 
little speculative ventures, ‘the 
ventures that have added so much 
to our comfort, were successfully 
concluded thanks to the existence 
of the small dealer? An investi- 
gation into the history of such a 
commonplace thing as the sani- 
tary milk cap would prove very 
enlightening in this respect. 

(10) There is always the possi- 
bility that a black market will 
develop in certain types of securi- 
ties as a result of excessive regu- 
lation. Certainly trading will be 
done; it is inherent in the Amer- 
ican character. If no regular 
dealer markets exist because of 
the 5% profit limitation or bid and 
asked disclosure rules, someone 
will do the trading—without much 
protection for the small investor. 
How can a securities dealer, of all 
people, be expected to do busi- 
ness if he must reveal the whole- 
sale price prior to the acceptance 
of an order? He labors under a 
great risk. There are too many 
variables involved. He deals 
with capital goods whose values 
depend upon future income. 

The aforementioned problems 
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OFFERINGS 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 

Abbott Laboratories has filed a _ regis- 
tration statement for 94,439 common 
Shares, without par value. 

Address—Fourteenth Street and Sheridan 
Road, North Chicago, Il. 

Business—Engaged in the manufacture, 
distribution and sale of pharamaceutical, 
medicinal, chemical, biological and vitamin 
products. 

Underwriting—The names of the under- 
writers and the percentages of the unsub- 
scribed common shares to be purchased by 
each of them, are as follows: A. G. Becker 


& Co., Inc., 50%; F. S. Moseley & Co., and 
Shields & Co., 25% each, all firms 
Chicago. 

Offering—The 94,439 shares are being 
offered by the company to the holders of 
its common shares, for subscription at $45 
a share, at the rate of one share for each 


eight common shares held of record at the 
close of business on Feb. 17, 1944. Sub- 
seription warrants will be exerciseable be- 
gintuing Feb. 18, 1944, will be transferable 
and will expire at 3 p.m. on March 1, 1944. 

Proceeds—Will be available for general 
corporate purposes pending specific alloca- 
tion of such funds. Some of the funds 
may be used to carry additional receivables 
and inventories, to pay current liabilities, 
and to increase bank balances. Some of 
the funds may be used at some future time 
to provide for expansion of the company’s 
manufacturing facilities. One of the pur- 
poses of this financing is to provide the 
company with funds with which to meet 
post-war opportunities which may present 
themselves for the expansion of the com- 
pany's business. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5296. Form 


8-1. (1-31-44). 
Registration statement effective 5:30 
p.m. EWT on Feb. 16, 1944: 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS ELECTRIC & GAS CO 

Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. has 
filed a registration statement for 400,000 
shares of common stock, par value $15 
per share. The stock is already <dssued 
rand outstanding and does not represent 
new financing. 

Address—303 North 
ford, Il. 

Business——Operating public utility. 

Underwriting—To be applied by amend- 
ment. 

Offering—Consolidated Electric & Gas 
Co. is the beneficial owner of all of the 
outstanding common stock of Central Illi- 
nois. Consolidated is, in turn, controlled 
by Central Public Utility Corp., a regis- 
tered holding company. The stock regis- 
tered is being disposed of by Consolidated 
in compliance with the provisions of 
Section 11 (bw (1) of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. No portion of the 
proceeds of the sale of the common stock 
registered will be received by Central Illi- 
nois. Consolidated Electric has petitioned 
the Commission for an exemption from 
the competitive bidding requirements of 
the Commission's Rule U-50 in order that 
it can sell the stock at negotiated sale to 
Central Republic Co., an investment firm 
of Chicago, which firm subsequently would 
make a public offering. 


Main Street, Rock- 





Preceeds—Consolidated plans to use the 
proceeds to retire Federated Utilities, Inc., 
5%% bonds, and to apply the balance to 
the purchase in the open market of Con- 
solidated’s own bonds. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5272. 
S-2. (12-20-43.) 

Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co, filed 
an amendment on Jan. 25 to its registra- 
| tion statement in connection with proposal 
of Consolidated Electric & Gas Co., parent 
company, to offer for sale pursuant to the 
| Commission s competitive bidding rule 400, - 
000 shares of Central Dllinois Electric com- 
| mon stock. Names of underwriters, offer- 
ling price to the public and spread will be 
| filed by post-effective amendment. 

In its original filing Consolidated made 
no provision for the sale of the stock and 
subsequently asked the Commission for an 
j}exemption from the 
rule in order to sell the stock at a nego- 
| tiated sale to the Central Republic Co. of 
Chicago which planned to head a syndicate 
to distribute the stock. A hearing was 
\held on the application, but no formal 
| ruling was entered by the Commission and 
Consolidated has amended its plan provid- 
ling for sale.of the stock at competitive 
bidding. 

Registration statement 
EWT on Feb. 4, 1944. 

Awarded Feb. 14, 1944 to Allen & Co. at 
$17.63 a share. Associated with Allen & 
Co. are Bear, Stearns & Co., Bankamerica 
Co., Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc., 
Peltason;. Tenenbaum, Inc. and Scherch, 
Richter Co. 

Offered Feb. 17, 1944 at $19.125 
share by Allen & Co. and Associates. 


Form 





| 


effective 4 p.m. 


per 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 


Central Ohio Light & Power Co. has 
filed a registration statement for $4,300,000 
first mortgage bonds, series A, 342%, 
dated Feb. 1, 1944, due Feb. 1, 1974. 

Address—120 North Main Street, Find- 
lay, O. 

Business—Public utility operating ex- 
clusively in Ohio. 

Underwriting—To be supplied by post- 
effective amendment. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
supplied by post-effective. amendment. 
Company proposes to ask for bids under 
the competitive bidding requirements of 
the Commission's Rule U-50. 

Proceeds—Proceeds from sale of the 
bonds, together with other funds of the 
company, will be applied to the redemp- 
tion of $3,981,000 principal amount of 
first mortgage bonds, 4%, series C, due 
Aug. 1, 1964, at 106%4%, which will re- 
quire $4,249,717, and of $394,000 face 
‘amcunt of first mortgage bonds, 312%, 
series D, due March 1, 1966, at 103%%, 
which will require $406,805, the two re- 
demptions aggregating $4,656,522 exclusive 
of accrued interest and expenses. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5289. 
8-1. (1-15-44.) 


Registration statement effective 5:30 p.m. 
EWT on Feb. 3, 1944. 





Form 





Bonds Awarded to Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., Feb. 14 on bid of 105.159. 
Offered Feb. 16 by Kidder, Peabody & 


Co. at 105%4 and int. 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 


ments were filed less than twenty days ago. 


These issues 


are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing (unless accelerated at the dis- 
cretion of the SEC), except in the case of the securities of 
certain foreign public authorities which normally become 


effective in seven days. 


These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930 (6b). 


Offerings will rarely be 
ing. 


made before the day follow- 





SATURDAY, FEB. 26 


‘OKLAHOMA NATURAL GAS CO. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. has regis- 
tered ‘$18,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
series due April 1, 1961, and 180,000 shares 
of preferred stock, Series A, cumulative, 
par value $50 per share. 


* Address —624 South Boston Avenue, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
' Business—Operating public utility en- 


gaged in producing, purchasing and dis- 
tributing natural gas. 





‘are indicative of the threat to the 
‘continued existence of a private 
‘economy when arbitrary regula- 
‘tion sets in. Part of the predica- 
ment is due to the lack of con- 
‘certed action on the part of busi- 
ness as a whole. Probably the 
strangest aspect of all is to watch 
‘the Government engage in the 
very actions denied to private 
business. Underwriters cannot 
protect the market of their securi- 
ties by protective purchases. Yet 
the annual report of the Federal 
Reserve authorities, under the 
direction of the Treasury, proudly 
refers to the open market opera- 
tions made in the interest of main- 
taining “a sound capital market.” 

Unity of purpose, education, 
public relations could do much to 
eliminate arbitrary rulings and in- 
fringements upon private busi- 
ness. America has not been made 
by whining individuals; it was 
made by fighters who believed in 
something and acted accordingly. 


| Underwriting—Names to be supplied by 
| post-effective amendment. 

Offering—The bonds and new preferred 
stock are to be offered for sale subject to 
the competitive bidding requirements of the 
Commission. The successful bidder will 
name interest rate on the bonds and divi- 
dend rate on the preferred stock. Offer- 
ing prices of both bonds and stock will 
be supplied by post-effective amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with 
such additional amounts up to $6,500,000 
as may be required, and obtained from 
the proceeds of a new bank loan will be 
applied to redemption purposes as follows: 
$16,500,000 face amount of first mortgage 
bonds, Series B, 334%, due Aug. 1, 1955, 
at 104% and $3,67%,v00 tace amount o: 
first mortgage bonds, Series C 3% due 
April 1, 1956, at 104%, total $21,076,815; 
payment of $3,500,000 bank loan; redemp- 
tion of 58,000 shares of $5.50 convertible 
prior preferred stock at $110 per share or 
$6,380,000 and redemption of 91,055 shares 
of $3 preferred stock, $50 par, at $55 per 
Share or $5,008,025, grand total $35,964,- 
840. The amounts required for such pur- 
poses will be reduced to the extent the 
$5.50 convertible prior preferred is con- 
verted into common stock before the re- 
demption date. If no conversions of the 
$5.50 convertible prior preferred are made 
additional sums, other than those provided 
by the new securities and new bank loan, 
will be required from the company’s gen- 
eral funds and will be available for the 
purpose, 

Registration Statement No. 2-5302. Form 
S-1. (2-7-44). 


SUNDAY, FEB. 27 


WARE SHOALS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co. has reg- 
istered 10,000 shares of 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100 per share. 
Address—Ware Shoals, South Carolina. 
Business — Manufacturing, finishing and 
fabricating of cotton goods. 





Underwriting —Names of underwriters 
and number of shares to be purchased by 


competitive bidding | 


}each follow: 
3,000; A. M 
C., 3,000; 


H. T. Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
Law & Co., Spartansburg, S 
Citizens Trust Co., Greenwood, 
|S. C., 1,000; Courts & Co., Greenville, S. 
|C., 750; G. H. Crawford & Co., Inc., 
| Columbia, S. C., 750; Vivian M. Manning, 
| Greenville, S. C., 750; Alester G. Furman 
| Co., Greenville, S. C., 500, and Frost, Read 
| & Co., Inc., Charleston, S. C., 250. 
Offering—-The company offers the right 
| to purchase preferred stock to holders of 
common stock who have not waived such 
| right, on the basis of one share of pre- 
| ferred for each five shares of common. 
|Such waivers have been requested by the 
;Management to enable the company to 
| arrange for the underwriting of the entire 
|}issue on a more satisfactory basis than 
| would otherwise be possible. Offering price 
is to be supplied by amendment 

Proceeds—-Purpose of issue is to effect 
| the retirement of the 9,725 shares of 7% 
| preferred stock presently outstanding 

Registration Statement No. 2-5303. Form 
S-1. (2-8-44). 





WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1 


LINCOLN SQUARE BUILDING COMPANY 

Stuart W. Robinson, Carl U. Luers and 
Maurice A. Rosenthal, voting trustees, 
have filed a registration statement for 
voting trust certificates for 2,030 shares 
of common stock of no par value of 
Lincoln Square Building Co. 

Address—Statutory Office, Room 
31 o-uti Mi-higan Ave., Chicago, II. 

Business—Lincoln Square Building Co. 
owns and operates the theatre, store and 
office building located at the southeast 
corner of Fifth and Jefferson Streets, 
Springfield, Tl. 

Underwriting.—None. 

Purpose—To. extend voting trust agree- 
ment. The present trust agreement ex- 
pired Sept: 30, 1943. The trust agreement, 
as extended, will expire Sept. 30, 1953. 
The certificates registered is upon the as- 
sumption ‘that. all of the present holders of 
participating certificates will agree to the 
extension of the present trust agreement. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5304. Form 
F-1. (2-11-44). 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2 
REPUBLIC INVESTORS FUND, INC. 
Republic Investors Fund, Inc., has reg- 
istered 300,000 shares of common stock, 
par value $1 per share. 
Address—40 Exchange Place, New York, 
Y 


840, 


N. ¥. 

Business—-Management leverage invest- 
ment company. 

Underwriting—W. R. Bull Management 
Co., Inc., is named principal underwriter. 

Offering—At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5305. Form 
A-2, (2-12-44). 


MONDAY, MARCH 6 


MASSACHUSETTS INVESTORS TRUST 
Massachusetts Investors Trust has filed 
a registration statement for 866,368 shares 
of beneficial interest. 
Address—19 Congress 
Mass. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Underwriting —- Massachusetts Distribut- 
ors, Inc., is named principal underwriter. 
Offering — Date of proposed offering 
April 1, 1944. At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5306. Form 
A-1. (2-16-44). 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8 
HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER CO. 


Houston Lighting & Power Co. has filed 
a registration statement for 112,264 shares 
of $4 preferred stock and 47,513 shares of 
common stock, both stocks without nom- 
inal or par value. 

Address —900 Fannin Street, 
Texas. 

Business—Principally an operating elec- 
tric utility company. 

Underwriting — Smith, Barney & Co., 
Lazard Freres & Co., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
all of New York, are underwriters of 60,- 
000 shares of the $4 preferred stock. The 
balance of the preferred and the common 
stock which is being offered in exchange 
to holders of presently outstanding pre- 
ferred stock, is not being underwritten. 

Offering —The company will offer to 
each holder of its 7% preferred and $6 
preferred stocks the following options as 
to any part or all of such holdings: To 
exchange such preferred stock for $4 pre- 
ferred on the basis of 1 1/10 shares of $4 
preferred for each share of 7% preferred 
or $6 preferred stock—(b) to exchange 
such preferred stock for $4 preferred stock 
and common stock on the basis of one- 
half share of preferred and one share of 
common stock for each share of such pre- 
ferred. The offering price of the $4 pre- 
ferred stock to the public will be supplied 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds from the sale of 
50,000 shares of $4 preferred will be added 
to working capital (in part to replenish 
the company’s treasury for cash used for 
construction), and no part of such pro- 
ceeds will be used for redemption of any 
of the company’s 7% or $6 preferred 
stock. Net proceeds from sale of remain- 
ing 10,000 shares of $4.preferred sold to 
the underwriters will be set aside by the 
company in the first instance for use in 
the redemption or retirement of its 7% 
and $6 preferred stocks and in making 
necessary cash adjustments with exchang- 
ing stockholders. Any balance will be 
added to working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5307. Form 
A-2. (2-18-44). 


AMERICAN CASUALTY CO. OF READING, 
PENNA. 


= 

American Casualty Co. of Reading, 
Penna., has filed a registration statement 
for 100,000 shares of capital stock, par 
value $5 per share. 

Address—607 Washington St., 
Pa. 

Business—Multiple line casualty com- 
pany. Conducts a general casualty insur- 
ance business. 

Underwriting—None reported. 


Street, Boston, 


Houston, 


Reading, 











Offering—-The 100,000 shares of capital 
stock are being offered by the company at 
$11 per share to stockholders on the basis 
of one-half of a new share for each share 
held. The new stock will be offered to 
stockholders of record March 10, 1944. 
The stock purchase warrants are to be 
exercisable for a period of 30 days after 


issuance, but, at all events, until at least 
April 20, 1944. 

Proceeds —- Proceeds to company from 
proposed offering is $1,100,000. The pur- 
pose of the financing is to increase the 
capital and surplus of the company to 


enable it to, (1) meet the capital require- 
ments for admission to transact business 
in all of the states and territories of the 
United States; (2) organize or acquire a 
stock fire insurance company, and (3) re- 
tain a larger portion of its business with- 
out resorting to reinsurance. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5308. Form 
S-1. (2-18-44). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 








AMERICAN REALTY Cw. 

American Realty Co. has filed a regis- 
tration statement relating to the offering 
for the extension of first mortgage serial 
notes of Housam Realty Co., secured by a 
first mortgage deed of trust on the 
Ranelagh Apartments, 5707 McPherson 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., in the aggregate 
principal amount of $240,750. 


Address—5707 McPherson Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Business—Apartment building. Amer- 


ican Realty Co. was incorporated July 21, 
1943, to acquire and own the equity in 
the Ranelagh Apartments subject to the 
first mortgage deed of trust, securing the 
outstanding and unpaid mortgage seria) 
notes of the par value of $267,000 which, 
by the plan of reorganization, are to be 
reduced by 10% to $240,750 of par value, 
and on outstanding second deed of trust 
on which there is an unpaid balance of 
$40,500. 

Underwriting— Nene. 

Offering—Purpose of preser.t offering to 
the noteholders is to reduce the principa) 
amount of all the notes outstanding by 
10%, leaving, after such reduction of 
principal, an aggregate first mortgage in- 
debtedness of $240,750. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5282. 
S-1. (12-30-43.) 

Amendment filed Jan. 14, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 


Form 


BEN-HUR PRODUCTS, INC. 

Ben-Hur Products, Inc., has filed a 
registration statement for $300,000 5% 
convertible debentures. series of 1943, due 
Feb. 1, 1951, and 11,400 prior preferred 
shares, for the purposes of such con- 
version. 

Address—800-812 Traction Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Business—Engaged in business of proc- 
essing and marketing at wholesale of 
coffee, tea, extracts, prepared mustard 
and spices. 

Underwriting—Pacific Company of Cali- 
fornia, and Wyeth & Co., both of Los 
Angeles, are named underwriters, each 
having agreed to purchase $150,000 of the 
debentures at 9242%, or a total amount of 
$277.500. 

Offering—Price to publc, 100. 

Proceeds—To retire bank 
working capital. 

Kegistration Statement No. 2-5273. Form 
8-1. (12-20-43.) Statement originally 
filed in San Francisco. 

Amendment filed Feb. 15, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 


loans and 


BONWIT TELLER, INC, 

Bonwit Teller, Inc., has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 35,565 shares of 54% % 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, $50 
par value, and 108,913 shares of common 
stock, par $1 per share. The latter in- 
cludes 88,913 shares of common reserved 
for issuance upon the conversion of the 
5% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock registered, at the present rate of 
conversion, which may vary from time to 
time in the event of certain contingencies, 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
the offering does not represent new financ- 
ing by the company. 

Address—721 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Sesinene--ens and operates one of the 
outstanding large specialty stores in the 
United States. 

Underwriting—Allen & Co., New York 
City, is named principal underwriter for 
both the preferred and common stock. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic of both the preferred and common 
stock will be supplied by amendment. The 
prospectus offers the 35,565 shares of 
5%% preferred and 20,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. The shares are presently is- 
sued and outstanding and are being pur- 
chased by the underwriters from Atlas 


| Corporation and its subsidiary Rotary Elec- 


tric Steel Co. 


Atlas Corporation, directly 
and indirectly, 


has been the controlling 


| Stockholder of the company since its or- 


ganization. 

Proceeds—Proceeds will go to the selling 
stockholders. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5245. Form 
A-2. (10-29-43). 

Amendment to defer effective date filed 
Feb. 19, 1944. 


BUTTES OILFIELDS, INC. 

Buttes Oilfields, Inc., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 306,305 shares of 
class A common stock, par $1 per share. 
Address—-912 Syndicate Building, 1440 
Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
Business—Organized to drill and develop 
certain properties held under a community 
oil, gas and mineral! lease. 
Underwriting—None named. 


Offering—The company plans to reor- 
ganize its capital structure and put it 
virtually, if not wholly, on a common 


stock basis. The exchange features of the 
offering are limited to holders of the cor- 
poration’s outstanding 6% preferred stock 
and to holders of its 8% unsecured notes, 
The offering for cash is limited to stock- 
holders of record as of July 15, 1943. If 
fully subscribed, cash proceeds from the 
issue will be $150,000. 

Proceeds—Cash proceeds will be dis- 
bursed as follows: liquidation of general 
indebtedness, $40,000; operating capital, 
$5,000; general cash reserve, $60,000: re- 
serve for property acquisitions, etc., $45,- 
000. Price per unit for securities to be 
offered for cash is $1.60, with no under- 
writing discounts and commissions. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5268. 
S-1. (12-7-43.) 
in San Francisco. 

Amendment filed Feb. 19, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 


Form 
Statement originally filed 


wes COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 


Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Inc., has 
filed a registration statement for $100,000 
4% registered debenture bonds authorized 
issue of 1943. 

Address—44 West 143rd_ Street, 
York City. 

Business—Wholesale dealer in groceries 
and allied products, including, among 
other related activities, warehousing and 
packaging. 

Underwriting—None. 

Offering—The price of the bonds is $25 
for each $25 principal amount thereof. 
The securities are being sold by the co- 
operative directly to its stockholders and 
friends interested in the cooperative move- 
ment without the interposition of any 
underwriter, dealer, broker or salesman. 
No commission is being paid to anyone 
in conjunction with such sale. 

Proceeds—Proceeds are to be used to 
finance the purchase of the new ware- 
house and office building purchased in 
July, 1943, in New York, the purchase 
price of which was $50,000 cash on taking 
title and $12,000 in the form of a pur- 
chase money mortgage payable in install- 
ments over a period of seven years. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5283. Form 
S-1. (12-31-43.) 

Registration statement effective 5 p.m, 
EWT on Feb. 19, 1944, as of 5:30 p.m. 
EWT on Jan. 19, 1944. 


New 











FOOD FAIR STORES, INC, 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., filed a _ regis- 
tration statement for $3,500,000 15-year 
34% sinking fund debentures, due Feb. 1, 
1959. 

Address—2223 East Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business—Operates supermarkets en- 
gaged in the retail sale of groceries, meats, 
meat products, vegetables, etc. 

Underwriting—Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
New York, head the underwriting group, 
with names of others to be suppiied by 
amendment. 

Offering—Price to the public to be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Proceeds —To the payment of out- 
standing bank notes of $3,150,000, with 
prepayment premium and accrued interest, 
and to increase working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5280. 
S-1. (12-24-43.) 

Amendmert filed Jan. 28, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 


GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


Group Securities, Inc., has registered 5,- 
000,000 shares ($50,000,000 value for com- 
putation of fee), of a par value of one 
cent per share. 

Address—No. 
City, N. J. 

Business—Mutual investment company. 

Underwriter—Distributors Group, Inc., is 
named principal underwriter. 

Offering—Effective date of registration 
statement. At market plus underwriting 
or distribution charge. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5298. Form 
A-1. (2-1-44). 

Registration statement effective 11 a.m. 
EWT on Feb. 18, 1944. 


(This list is incomplete this week) 


——- 


Form 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey 





. 


The Market 


Despite the occasional outbreak of vigorous speculation in rail- 
road equities, the near-term pattern of the market, appears to us to 


be pretty much sidewise. 


(Moreover, it is a little disturbing to 


notice that strength in speculative railroad equities has been accom- 
panied by nominal price weakness in the case of many high-grade 
investment stocks.) Generally it should be recognized that while 





railroad equities may be adjust-® 


ing themselves to a much im- 
proved railroad situation, any in- 
dication that the war in Europe is 
approaching its end would prob- 
ably bring about a sharp and 
widespread desire to liquidate. 
We believe it is a fair statement 








to say that buyers of rail equities 
are pretty much “fighting the 
calendar” and basing their com- 
mitments on a conviction that the 
war in Europe is not going to 
have any early finish. Ralph E. 
Samuel & Co. (Feb. 16, 1944). 
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CIO Political Action Committee Refuses Records 
To Dies Committee | 


Sidney Hillman, Chairman of 


the Political Action Committee of! 
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BIDS MADE ON BONDS WITH 





¥ 


the Congress of Industrial Organizations, revealed that the CIO | 
group had refused to allow a Dies Committee investigator to see its | 
records and financial accounts, contending that the Dies Committee | 
was without authority to investigate their records. Advices to this 
effect were contained in the New York “Herald Tribune” of Feb. 19, 
from which we also take the fol-*® 
lowing: |or other CIO leaders and_have 
The CIO Committee, Mr. Hill- them tried before the entire House 
man said in a statement issued at of Representatives, with that body 
headquarters, 205 East 42nd Street,| acting as judge and jury. The 
will refuse any demands which other would be to take the case 
the Dies Committee may make on' to the Federal courts, he said. 
it for records, files, documents or; The CIO, on the other hand, | 





COUPONS MISSING 
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S. H. JUNGER CO. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
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Unusual Inflow Of Savings In January Reported 
By Insured Savings Associations Of N. Y. State 


Insured savings associations in New York State experienced an 
unprecedented inflow of savings in January, it was announced on 
Feb. 16 by Carl F. Distelhorst, President of the Council of Insured 
Savings Associations of New York State. The announcement states 








materials. Mr. Hillman said that!can apply for an injunction | 
against Mr. Dies, but has no in-| 


tention of doing so, Mr. Abt said. | 
By refusing to turn over its books 
or to appear before his commit- 
tee, Mr. Abt said, the CIO threw 
the ball directly to Mr. Dies, leav- 
ing the next move up to him. 


he and his associates would refuse 
to appear personally before the 
Dies. Committee. 

Mr. Hillman said that his ac- 
tion constituted the first open de- 
fiance of the Dies Committee by 





any group in the United States. 
Calling Martin Dies, Chairman 
of the House Committee to in-, 


vestigate un-American activities, | working for registration of voters 
“America’s No. 1 smear master,” | and a political program and re- 


Mr. Hillman said that the CIO 
Political Action Committee is 
neither subversive nor un-Ameri-_ 
can and, therefore, does not come | 
under the purview of the Dies 
Committee. 

At the same time Mr. Hillman 


Mr. Hillman said that the CIO 
Political Action Committee is 


jected as an “impertumence” an at- 


that reports from 28 member associations showed gross savings 
receipts of $5,457,776 for the month, the highest for this group for 








tempt to investigate such a grour 
as possibly subversive or un- 
American. 

He said that the Dies Commit- 
tee is interested in a fishing ex- 
pedition “in order to defeat ithe 





indicated that the CIO Committee 


'legitimate political aspirations of 


was willing to be investigated by| millions of workers and_ their 


any month on record. 
als reflected both the usual sea- 
sonal increase and the extra with- 
drawals for bond purchases dur- 
ing. the Fourth War Loan Drive. 
The net increase in savings ac- 
count balances was $392,167 or 8% 
for the month and the number of 
accounts increased by 2,409 to 
160,706 accounts. Total resources 
of these 28 insured associations on 
January 31 were $142,658,474 or 
11.5% greater than a year ago. 


“The unusually heavy inflow of. 


savings is all the more significant,” 


Withdraw-@ 





the half-way mark in the Fourth 
Drive equalled 72% of the total 
amount sold by these 28 insured 
Savings associations during the 
entire Third Drive. Preliminary 
reports indicate that in the end 
they will exceed their Third Drive | 
sales total by at least 50%. Bond| 
purchases by these associations 
during the Fourth Drive amount 
to $6,440,000 or 4.6% of their as- 
sets, representing every dollar of 
net increase in savings accounts 
since the Third Drive, plus earn- 


Members N. Y. 


Amer. Gas & Power 
Amer. Util. Service 
Birmingham Gas 
Citizens Utilities 
Community Gas & Power 
Consol. Electric & Gas 
Derby Gas & Electric 
General Pub. Util. 
National Gas & Electric 
United Public Utilities 


L. D. SHERMAN & CO. 


Security Dealers Ass’n 


30 Pine Street, New York 5 
Tel. WHitehall 4-7970 Tele. NY 1-2218 











any properly authorized Congres- 
sional committee or other investi- 
‘gating body. He revealed that the 

ederal Bureau of Investigation, 
on orders of Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, has been investi- 
gating the CIO and that all the 
records and documents of the or- 
ganization have been made avail- 
able. 

John Abt, counsel to the CIO 
Political Action Committee, said 
that Mr. Dies had two possible 
courses to take in combating the 


| families, farm groups, small busi- 
| ness men and genuinely progres- 
| sive elements.” 

| The CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee is at the moment engaged 
in a bitter fight concerning the 
American Labor party in New 
York State. Mr. Hillman has pro- 
posed that the party be broadened 
to admit all trade unions to mem- 
bership, with authority on a basis 
in proportion to their member- 
ship. The Right Wing of the ALP 
has contended this is merely a de- 





CIO. One of these, he said, would 
be for the clerk of the House to 
issue a subpoena for Mr. Hillman 


| vice to give Communist-controlled 
Som the power to rule the 





The Johns-Manville Corporation Issues Unique 
Report On Annual Operations And Results 


The Johns-Manville Corp., Le 
commended for the intimate and 


wis H. Brown, President, is to be 
simplified financial report which 


the company is making to the public, giving an account of its stew- 


ardship of war-time operation for 


the year 1943. 


The facts, presented in the company’s report as published in the 
advertising columns of the February 10th “Chronicle” and elsewhere, 


certainly refute the statements of ® 


demagogues who would indict the 
free enterprise system of “war 
profiteering.” 

The President’s statement 
typical of this company’s far- 
sighted management and is indic- 
ative of its efforts in preparing 
to meet the problems of the re- 
construction period that looms 
ahead: 

“We know that our obligations 
can be met only by devoting all 
our abilities and intelligence to 
keeping our company sound and 
healthy, and by anticipating and 
preparing for the future.” 


Reduced to its simplest terms, 
the company’s 1943 report states 
that after deducting from its total 
income of $10714 millions, costs 
amounting to $48 million, em- 
ployees’ wages and salaries of 
$4314 million, Government taxes 
of $1113 millions, there was left 
for the owners of the business 
$2 million or approximately 2% 
for dividends and $225 millions 


is | 





_to be retained in the business. 

_ It should be noted that wages 
-and salaries in 1943 were 17% 
greater, due to increases ordered 
by the War Labor Board and in- 
creased payments for overtime, 
than in 1942 although the number 
of employees were reduced by 
1,100 to 14,100. Taxes were equiv- 
alent to $13.56 per common share 
or $817.64 per employee. Earnings 
after taxes were 413¢ per dollar 
of total income, comparing with 
|5¢ last year. Dividends of $7 per 
share were paid on _ preferred 
stock and $2.25 on common. 

The company manufactures 
more than a thousand products 
and is serving our armed forces 
and our war industries with in- 
sulations for ships, steel mills, 


synthetic rubber plants and other 
vital war industries; packings, 
gaskets, brake linings for war 
machines; building products for 








war construction: Celite products 


stated Mr. Distelhorst, “in view of | ings and net mortgage repayments. 
the fact that also in January these | Government bonds now represent 
associations sold $3,884,375 in war | 13% of their total assets. Further 
bonds to 22,979 individuals, more | contributing to the Treasury’s war 
than four times the net increase | financing needs, these insured as- 
in savings account balances. This| sociations in January retired $1,- 
represented an average of 82 war | 128,300 of investments held there- 
bonds sold by each employee.” in by the HOLC and the United 
It is added war bond sales at' States Treasury. 





Every American Must Have Opportunity For 
Decent Home And Income, Says Gov. Warren 


Gov. Earl Warren of California, speaking on a program on 
Feb. 19, sponsored by the Association of Women Directors of the 
National Association of Broadcasters to bring under way the Amer- 
ican Home Campaign, declared that every American must be 
assured of the opportunity to have a decent home, a decent income 
and the full benefit of health services. 
York “Times” of Feb. 20, which ® 
went on to say: |tegrity and other so-called old- 

Governor Warren emphasized | fashioned virtues.” 

that returning service men “will “In the coming international 
be acutely aware of the virtues of | scene, our democracy should have 
happy homes in a free land since | the unity in home life to inspire 
they will recognize that the foun- | the broken peoples of war-torn 
dations of the country lie in the | countries now awakened by global 
four freedoms, in free enterprise, | intercommunications such as the 
discipline, hard work, personal in- | radio,” he added. 

| “We must face our responsibili- 
asbestos | ties as citizens to see that families 
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fiber; bombs and shells. ;are assured the chance to make 
the company will face the task of |that “there are health services 
ties, Johns-Manville has deposited “every member of the family.” 
tingent obligations created by the | 

made during the war years if it Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 

and to help finance necessary | Mutual Funds 

peace-time expansion that will | Puplic Utility Securities 

now in the armed services, when | °cUty Salesman’s Corner 


for camouflage paints; 
: |a decent income; that there are 
, ‘ : 
With an eye to the future when | enough decent houses to live in: 
converting its factories from war ,...,. ; ‘ 
mateabt te me to peace-time necessi- | within the economic range of all; 
‘that our schools really educate 
$10,000,000 in a deferred expendi- 
ture fund to meet unusual con- | 
war, to care for capital expendi- | 
tures which would have been! Bank and Insurance Stocks 
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The Financial Situation 


It would be unfortunate indeed if the political con- 
troversy which appears to be rapidly growing up around 
the so-called Baruch report on post-war adjustment policy 
were in any degree to obscure two vital facts. The first of 
these is: that whatever is good in the Baruch report, and 
there is much in it that is constructive and valuable, must 
be given effect whether by Administrative authorities or 
by Congress, or both. The second is that this report under- 
takes to cover only one phase, or at the most a relatively small 
group of related phases, of post-war policy, and that the 
territory it does not touch is fully as vital as that which it 
does explore. 


The fact that the report has been plunged into the cur- 
rent “unpleasantness” between Congress and the President 
is no doubt in part a result of the mere fact that such a| 
struggle, if such it may be termed, already existed. It is 
also in part due to the fact that there is widespread dislike 
in both political parties both in and outside Congress of the 
President’s obvious ambition for a fourth term in office. 
Fundamentally, the whole controversy owes most of its feel- 
ing to the long-established habit of the President to ignore 
Congress when he felt he could with impunity, and to brow- 
beat it into placing unprecedented power in his hands when 
such a course suited his plans and purposes best. This habit 
on the part of the Chief Executive, of course, long antedates | 
the outbreak of the war, as does the corresponding habit of | 
Congress of giving the President his way when all the tumult | 
and the shouting were over. | 


Congressional Irritation 
The fact that so much power now lies in the hands of | 
the President, and that so much of it can effectively be taken | 


from him either now or in the peace to come only; 
(Continued on page 819) | 


ae ER nee Sa SN ON WARRIORS CSN ihe: 5 ARIE panes ee | 
Four ‘“‘Invasions’’ Seen By Babson 


| 


Babson Park, Fla.—Well, I am back again in Florida—I hope to 
be here for the remainder of the Winter. I am more and more 
convinced if we followed the habits of the birds instead of men, we 
all would be better off. This is one reason why I have a Bird Sanc- 
tuary at Babson Park, Massachusetts, and gladly support the John 





Baruch-Hancock Recommendations For Effecting 


Transition From War To Peace Economy 


A voluminous report, embodying recommendations for dealing® 





with the “transition from a war economy to that of peace” has been | “getting us all back to work in 
evolved by Bernard M. Baruch and John M. Hancock, and was pre- |peace-time enterprises.” This 
sented by them on Feb. 18 to James F. Byrnes, Director of the Office | problem is assured by the fact 


'ecessive profits 





As soon as I 


gasoline to 
get about (it’s 
awful tight 
here) I’m go- 
ing to write 
a column 
about Florida. 
It rather looks 





now that 
Florida is get- 
Roger W. Babson ting all set 
for another 
boom. At any rate, it makes 
me cheerful to be here. The 
low figures for the number 


of our boys who are being killed 
in the war are also encouraging. 
Statistics indicate they are almost 
as safe in the army as at home. 
They enjoy better health, have 


no joy-riding and are free from 
industrial accidents. In fact— 
based upon an average of 5,000,000 
in the armed forces since Pearl 
Harbor—only one man out of 
every 140 has been killed; while 





can get some| 


| the birds sing, I have time to 
study my maps! 
a military man; but only a humble 


| statistician. 
| tary of Labor in Washington, in 


strikes, and did a pretty good job 
of it. During that war I learned 
that the big things really going 
on are not talked about. Hence, 
we should “prove all things,” as 


cited. 


There Will Be Four “Invasions” 

With this thought in mind and 
a deep interest in future war 
casualties, I am now wondering 
about this much heralded and 
pre-digested Second Front. This 
is promised to start in northern 
France where the Channel is 
narrowest. Without doubt there 
will be a landing on the shores 
of northern France;-but whether 
it will come before Germany 
shows more definite signs of col- 


(Continued on page 826) 





Willison Bird Museum there. Well—among other good things— 
a: LAV eS 
when to go | an even smaller proportion have | 
South and} been wounded severely enough | 
when to _ re-| not to return to active duty. 
turn North. | Having nothing to do today but | 
; | sit in the sunshine, pick flowers, 
ing |drink orange juice and listen to 


Now, I am not! 


During World War I, | 
'I was an Assistant to the Secre- | 


charge of heading off industrial | 


the Bible says, before getting ex- | 


of War Mobilization, in Washington. 
Baruch and Hancock at the direction of the White House, it 
“represents the®—— 
laws governing price control, pri- 
orities and requisitioning, all three 
expiring this year. * 
|now for 
The report says there is no need | taxes to 
Han- | levels, thereby providing neces- 
dled with competence, our adjust-| sary incentive for initiative and | 
|ment, after the war is won, should | enterprise and stimulating em- | 
be an adventure in prosperity. | P!oyment. * * * Prepare an emer- 
Our soldiers will not be let down. | gency “X’’ day reconversion plan | 
'to be used in the event of a sud- | 


that the report 
cumulative effort of many top- | 
flight executives in and out of 
government, who contributed | 
ideas and criticisms.” 


for a post-war depression. 


No 
self-seekers 


They are our chief concern. 
pressure group of 





will take our thoughts from the | enable us to go on with our cru- 
|side against Japan 


duty we owe them. 
Finally, while the producers | 
should be restrained from ex-| 
during the war, 
the workers, as long as hostilities 
are on, should refrain from strikes. | 
No. grievance, however just, | 
should be permitted to slow our 
march to victory. 
| 


From the report we also quote: | 


Our specific assignment was to 
study the immediate demobiliza- 


ition policies which have to do, 


necessarily, with the stimulation 
of the war effort, since victory is 
the first essential, and with the 
preparation for peace to follow 
victory—to win the war and to 
prepare for peace. 


In the development 
theme we find certain considera- 


of this 


| tions to be of first importance. 
| They include: 


Looks For Few War Casualties | 


| Getting us all back to work in 
= & Tak- 
|ing the Government out of busi- 
ness. * * * Place all war agencies 
; under running review to cut them 
| down as their work dwindles; also 
|review of all war industrial con- 
| trols; immediate extension of 


| peace-time enterprises. * 
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| aration. This phase of the broader 
|plan is to be worked out by the 


la 


While prepared by Messrs. | that $50,000,000,000 of current an- 
is stated |nual production “represents 
————— |strictly war goods—that is, things 
| which when peace comes, we will 
| stop making.” 

“This gap must be filled in 
large part by civilian production 
and services, if we are to keep 
the needed volume of employ- 
|/ment;*-the report says. 

The Associated Press advices, as 
given in the New York “Sun,” 
also had the following to say: 

Publication of the 10,000-word 
'document, constituting in effect 
a strategy for economic victory 
on the post-war home front, ap- 
parently signalled the beginning 
‘of a new era for government, 
business and workers—an era in 
which continuing production for 
armed services with the War Pro-| war will be meshed increasingly 
duction Board. from now on into restored pro- 
Pointing out that the report and | duction for peace. — 

n accompanying 30,000 words of | The expressed aim of the pro- 
explanatory material contain ten era drawn up by _ Bernard M. 
main proposals and dozens of| Baruch and John M. Hancock, 
lesser ones, ranging from the cre- White House advisers and vet- 
ation of two new White House | erans of industrial mobilization in 
positions under Mr. Byrnes to a| oth world wars, is to avoid eco- 
policy statement that once the |™0mic chaos inthe period of re- 
war is ended government must |2djustment from war to peace 
get out of business and leave the |@nd to create instead an adven- 
field to private enterprise, the | ture in prosperity. 

Associated Press advices from | This period, the report makes 
Washington stated (Feb. 19): | plain, is already beginning as war 

The first objective is stated as (Continued on page 824) 





* * Prepare | 
future action reducing 
from war to _ peace-time 


| 
| 


den collapse of Germany so as to 


and at the 
same time to prevent the disloca- 
tion resulting from lack of prep- 








From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Several of our newspaper editors are quite perplexed over the 
flare-up by several Senators, notably Senator George, against the 
so-called Baruch reconversion report. The underlying reason is that 
they can’t see why there had to be a Baruch report, and the fact 
that there has nevertheless been one, is part of the politics of Wash- 


caughi. 

Senator George heads up the 
Senate Post-War Problems Com- 
mittee. It labored long and la- 
boriously over the formulation of 
a report. It has been out for sev- 
eral weeks. It has received some 
study and some editorial com- 
ment. Now along comes a virtual 
rewrite of it labelled the Baruch 
report and a headline episode is 
created. You can appreciate the 
resentment of the Senators. All 
discussion in the future about re- 
conversion will likely turn on the 
“Baruch” report. 


The plain fact is that there are 
more reconversion reports or 
studies or programs around 
Washington than you can shake a 
stick at. Indeed, this writer has 
done one, which is to say that 
anyone who does a fair amount of 
reading these days and who is 
willing to peck on the typewriter 
long enough can do one. With the 
exception of that pioneer in post- 
war programs, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, headed 
by the President’s uncle, Fred- 
eric A. Delano, there is a set 


formula for reconversion reports 
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*Net available this week. 


or reconversion discussions. 


ington in which the whole reconversion business is likely to get 


® 





enterprise system, we would 
think of nothing else. Industry 
will have a tremendous problem 
of getting back to the production 
of peace-time goods, not for the 
sake of production, or of making 
money, of course, but to give em- 
ployment to our returning armed 
forces and those who have been 
brought into the war plants. The 
formula calls for its being kept 
on a very high idealistic plane. To 
accomplish this good deed, the 
Government must dispose of its 
surplus materials, reasonably and 
quickly, to private enterprise, 
particularly small business. We’ve 
got to mention small business. The 
Government’s huge war plant, 
costing about $15 billion, must 
similarly be disposed of to private 
enterprise, particularly small 
business. Terminated contracts 
must be quickly and adequately 
compensated so industry will 
have the money to reconvert. And 
those industries that have trouble 
getting financed the Government 
must finance them. 


Mr. Hoover has written a re- 
port on this order; senator Taft 





We all believe in the private | 


wrote one for the Saturday Eve- 
(Continued on page 823) 
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All Things Are Possible, If--- 


Transition from a war economy to that of peace 
is not easy; nothing worth-while is. 

The frame of our operation shows the gigantic 
nature of the change-over. It affects every part of 
our economic life. Nothing comparable ever has 
been known before. 

As one indication of the size of the job, about 
$50,000,000,000 of the current annual production 
represents strictly war goods—that is, things, 
which when peace comes, we will stop making. 
This gap must be filled in large part by civilian 
production and services, if we are to keep the 
needed volume of employment. The demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces will come gradually. 

Their absorption by industry will be aided 


Text Of Baruch And Hancock Letter Regarding 
Report On War And Post-War Adjustment Policies 


Includes Recommendations For Taking Government Out 


Of Business, Which Is Viewed As Major Requirement 


In Facilitating Peacetime Functioning Of Enterprises—_ 


| Says Plans Should Be Considered Now With View To 
| Reducing Taxes From War To Peace Levels In Order To 


| Stimulate Post-War Employment Activities—Cites Mag- 


| nitude of Changeover To Peace Economy 


Following is the text of the covering letter by Bernard 
Baruch and John M. Hancock which accompanied their report 
| James F. Byrnes, Director of the Office of War Mobilization, on 
war and post-war adjustment policies. A summary of the recom- 
mendations appended to the report, which was forwarded to Mr. 
Byrnes under date of Feb. 18, appears on another page in this issue. 


The Hon. James F. Byrnes, Esq..° init 


M. | 


col. 
| from peace to war than from war 


|} to peace. With the coming of war 


materially by several factors, the weight of which 


is not now clear, such as: 


the giving up of war jobs 


by many women; the retirement of older workers; 


the increase of travel and recreation time; 


the 


return of many younger workers to school; the 
resumption of college and professional training by 
many now in the services or in war industry; the 
renewal of many professional and service businesses 
that have stopped during the war; the starting of 
new enterprises; the business involved in meeting 
the needs of the world; reduction in the work week; 
the normal enforcement of child labor laws. 

The net. increase in employment in industry 
from 1937 to 1944 is estimated at 7,600,000 people. 
Considering factors mentioned above, the problem 
of demobilization, though difficult, is soluble, if we 
create the atmosphere in which private initiative 


and 


resourcefulness—the 


traditional American 


spirit—can again take hold.—Bernard M. Baruch 
and John M. Hancock. 

The American people must see to it that there 
is no “if’’ in this matter. 








The State Of Trade 


The heavy industries continued to turn in favorable reports last 


week, though carloadings showed another decline. 


Retail trade in 


some guarters showed quite a drop for the week. However, these 
recessions were more than offset by the favorable reports on steel 
production, electric output and domestic civil engineering construc- 


tion. 
Production of electricity 


_kilowatt hours in the week ended 
Feb. 12 from 4,524,134,000 in the 
preceding week, according to the 
Edison Electric Institute. This 
was an increase of 15.1% over the 
year-ago output of 3,939,708,000 
kilowatt hours. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
21£,000,000 kilowatt hours in the 
week ended Feb. 13, an increase 
of 30% over the 1943 comparative 
of 168,500,000. 

Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended Feb. 12 totaled 
795,262 cars, according to the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 
This was a decrease of 10,813 cars 


from the preceding week this’ 


year, 29,991 cars more than the 
corresponding week in 1943 and 
12,561 cars above the same period 
two years ago. 

The total was 122.93% of aver- 
age loadings for the correspond- 
ing week of the ten preceding 
years. 

Steel production in the United 
States is scheduled this week at 
97.7% of capacity, equivalent to 
production of 1,750,000 net tons of 
ingots and castings, unchanged 
from _last_ week, according to 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 
For the last week of February, 
1943, steel production amounted 
to 1,691,900 net tons. 

The steel industry currently is 
experiencing heavy buying, rem- 
iniscent of former peak periods 
during this war, with backlogs 
higher than a month ago, “Iron 
Age” declares. 


“Added demand for alloy bars 
also appears likely to materialize 
soon as a result of a new ammu- 
nition project,” 


turers have placed orders for 
large tonnages, 


in-® 


creased slightly to 4,532,730,000 | and 





include sizable requirements 
| Lox 1945.” 

| Domestic civil engineering con- 
|struction volume amounted to 
| $37,043.000 for the week ended 


|Feb. 17, compared with $23.151,- 
| 000 a week earlier and $98.861.000 


| for the same week of 1943, “En- 
gineering News-Record” reports. 


The week’s aggregate brings 
| 1944 volume to $252.235,000, down 
'47% from $478,422,000 reported 
|in the same period of last year, 
the engineering construction 


weekly said. 


Thomas S. Holden, President of 
the F. W. Dodge Corp., expressed 
belief recently “that the potential 
construction demand is so great 
that no artificial stimulation of 
any sort is required to produce a 
very healthy revival of construc- 
tion activity as soon as relaxation 





t the publication | 
said. “Farm equipment manufac- | 


while maritime 
and Navy orders remain brisk York City 


of wartime restrictions will per- 


mit.” 

_ Retail and wholesale trade ac- 
tivity was somewhat slower last 
week than the previous week, 
with the weather adversely af- 
fecting retail volume, according 
to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Wholesale trade in general has 
been more satisfactory than re- 
tail, although reports lack uni- 
formity. Where’ shortages are 
serious, the volume has fallen be- 
hind last year, but where inven- 
tories are adequate, as in most 
apparel lines, gains over last year 
continue, 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis were down 
21% for the week ended Feb. 12, 
compared with the like week a 


year ago, according to the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Sales for the four-week period 
ended Feb. 12 were down 1%, 
compared with the like period 
| last year. 
| Department store sales in New 
in the week ended 











Dir., Office of War Mobilization, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Byrnes: 

Pursuant to the instructions you 
gave us to inquire into War and 
Post-War Adjustment Policies, we 
submit herewith our report. It is 


disposal of surpluses of all types 


‘in such a way as to bring tnem 


divided into three parts: (1) This | 


letter, which is a rough synopsis 
of our major suggestions; (2) the 
report itself; and (3) additions 
giving a more extensive treatment 
of three subjects—contract termi- 
nation, surplus property and tight- 


ening the industrial war macnine. 
is our first aad only! 


Victory 


duty, but just as we prepare for) 


war in time of peace, so we snould 
prepare for peace in time of war. 
Through preparation we visualize 


a prosperity, sound and lasting. 


We see, not merely civilian needs 
crying to be filled, but a world 
requiring the things we can sup- 
ply—an unlimited market for our 
products. 

Our specific assignment was to 
study the immediate demobiliza- 
tion policies which have to do, 


necessarily, with the stimulation | 


of the war effort, since victory is| 
the first essential, and with the 
preparation for peace to - follow 
victory—to win the war and to 
prepare for peace. 

In the development of 


theme we find certain considera- | 
ing employment. 


tions to be of first importance. 
They include: 

1. Getting us all back to work | 
in peacetime enterprises. This may 
require a special authoritv urder, 
the Director of War Mobilization | 
to give its entire attention to the| 


problem of bringing jobs to all; 


workers, with emphasis laid upon | 
the returning service men and. 
service women who are our first| 
concern. 

2. Taking the Government out) 
of business by: 

(a) Payments for work done) 
and work under way. In connec- | 
tion with this phase of the prob- | 
lem, we have assembled a com-| 
plete “Financial Kit” that should | 
prove effective. The Government | 
must pay its debts, and pay them 
quickly and fully, so that business | 
will have its working capital freed | 
for payrolls and purchase of ma- | 


terials. 

(b) Theses payments can be| 
made with ample protection to) 
the Government against fraud. 

(c) Move out and store war ma- 
terials from plants so as to make 
room for equipment and materials 
for civilian production. 

(d) Centralize the control and 





Feb. 19 were 1% smaller than in 
the corresponding: week of last 
year, according to a preliminary 
estimate issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. In 
the four weeks ended Feb. 19, 
sales were 2% less than in the 
like 1943 period. In the previous 
week ended Feb. 12, sales of this 
group of stores were 17% below 
those of the like period a year 
ago. 

Department store sales in New 
York City in January were 3% 
larger than in the corresponding 
1943 month, according to the 
monthly compilation on store sales 
and» stocks released by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


this | ing necessary incentive for initia- 


into ready and effective use and 
insure orderly markets. This too 
may require a special adminis- 
trator in the Office of War Mobil- 
ization. 

3. A general tightening up of 
the industrial war front so as to 
finish the bloody business with 
finality, and thus be ready for 
peace. 

4. Spreading acceptance by war 
contractors of the “Uniform Con- 
tract Article,” as recommended by 
us and approved by you. 

5. Place all war agencies under 
running review to cut them down 
as their work dwindles; also re- 
view of all war industrial con- 
trols. 

6. Immediate extension of laws 
governing price control, priorities 
and requisitioning, all three ex- 
piring this year. 

7. Early enginegrng on public 


works to be ready if needed to| better 


fill in the valley of unemploy- 
ment. 

8. Provide credit means for 
those requiring it during the ad- 
justment period, particularly for 
the smaller business groups and 
returning servicemen. 


9. Prepare now for future ac-| 


tion reducing taxes from war to 


| peacetime levels, thereby provid- 


fore. 





tive and enterprise and stimulat- 


10. Prepare an Emergency “X”’ 
Day Reconversion Plan to be used 
in the event of a sudden collapse 


of Germany so as to enable us to! 


go on with our crusade against 
Japan and at the same time to 
prevent the dislocation resulting 
from lack of preparation. This 
phase of the broader plan is to be 
worked out by the armed services 
with the War Production Board. 


Transition from a war economy 


'to that of peace is not easy; noth- 


ing worth-while is. In our recon- 
version we shall try, as this coun- 
try always does, to cure the things 
that caused us worry and to 
strengthen the good; to hold to the 


proven but be ready to test the 


new. That is progress. 


The frame of our operation 


shows the gigantic nature of the 


| change-over. It affects every part 
‘of our economic life. Nothing com- 


parable ever has been known be- 


As one indication of the size of 
the job, about $50,000,000,000 of 
the current annual production 
represents strictly war goods— 
that is, things, which when peace 
comes, we will stop making. This 
gap must be filled in large part by 
civilian production and services, 
if we are to keep the needed vol- 
ume of employment. The demo- 
bilization of the armed forces will 
come gradually. 


Their absorption by industry 
will be aided materially by sev- 
eral factors, the weight of which 
is not now clear, such as: the 
giving up of war jobs by many 
women; the retirement of older 
workers; the increase of travel 
and recreation time; the return of 
many younger workers to school; 
the resumption of college and pro- 
fessional training by many now in 
the services or in war industry; 
the renewal of many professional 
and service businesses that have 


stopped during the war; the start- 
ing of new enterprises; the busi- 


¥ 


ness involved in meeting the needs, 


of the world; reduction in the 
| work week; the normal enforce- 
ment of child labor laws. 

The net increase in employment 
in industry 
estimated at 7,600,000 people. Con- 
sidering factors mentioned above, 
the problem of demobilization, 


from 1937 to 1944 is * 


though difficult, is soluble, if wee 


create the atmosphere in which 
private initiative and resourceful- 
ness—the traditional American 
spirit—can again take hold. 

It is an easier task to convert 


a sort of totalitarianism is as- 


pe. 


serted. The Government tells each™ 


business what it is to contribute 
to the war program—~just what it 
is to make and where it is to get 
the stuff out of which to make it. 
The planning and execution rest 
upon one over-all purpose and a 
single control. Patriotism exercises 
a strong compulsion. 


With peace, the opposite be-- 


comes true. Each has the right to 
make what he pleases. Govern- 
mental direction and aid disap- 
pear. The markets become free 


and each individual is dependent 
upon his vision, his courage, his 
resourcefulness, and his energy. 

Everyone has the privilege of 
building up, but no one has the 
right to pull down. That is de- 
mocracy at its best. 

In the reconversion and read- 
justment will come improvements 





‘in our standards 


of life—better 
houses, better clothes, better food, 
safeguards for children, 
better health protection, and wider 
educational opportunities. These 
bring hope for the future instead 
of fear; they give security instead 
of unrest. 

There is no need for a post-war 
| depression. Handled with compe- 
tence, our adjustment, after the 
war is won, should be an adven- 
ture in prosperity. Our soldiers 
will not be let down. They are our 
chief concern. No pressure groups 
|of self-seekers will take our 
thoughts from the duty we owe 
them. 

Finally, while the producers 
should be restrained from exces- 





workers as long as hostilities are 
on should refrain from strikes. No 
grievance, however just, should 
be permitted to slow our march 
to victory. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bernard M. Baruch, 
John M. Hancock. 


U. S. War Expenditures 


United States war expenditures 
amounted to $7,416,000,000 in the 
month of January, an increase of 
$465,000,000 over December, 1943, 
or 6.7%, the War Production 
Board reported on Feb. 17. The 
Board adds: 

“The average daily rate of war 
expenditures in January was 
$285,200,000, as compared with 
$267,300,000 in December, an in- 
crease of $17,900,000 per day. The 
daily rate is based on the 26 days 
in each month on which checks 
were cleared by the Treasury. 

“From July 1, 1940, through 
Jan. 31, 1944, the U. S. Govern- 
ment has expended $160,800,000,- 
000 for war purposes. These fig- 
ures include checks cleared by 
the Treasury and payable from 
war appropriations and net out- 
lays of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries.”’ 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


by a two-thirds vote further|ers which touch directly or | 
galls many members of the| indirectly upon such subjects | 


Legislative branch at the 


same time that it makes a| 
‘tions as these do imply a 


correction of the situation 
doubly difficult. The Pres- 
ident’s well-fixed habit of 
stretching the powers actu- 
ally granted him to the break- 
ing point, and of actually 
finding powers in legislation 
where no one else is able to 
discern them does not ease 
the situation. All this, how- 
ever, if it is not of Congress’ 
own doing, has been able to 
develop only because of the 
lack of spine on Capitol Hill. 
It can be remedied only by 
Congress, and the sooner it is 
so remedied, the better for us 
all. We must, however, add, 
and members of Congress 
must never forget, that it will 
not be remedied by mere 
obstructionism. The Baruch 
report at several points gives 
recognition to the need for 
legislation if its program is to 
be given full effect in good 
faith. If at others it appears 
to exclude full Congressional 
participation or to place un- 
due dependence upon the 
Executive branch, Congress 


itself can, as its abler mem-| 


bers well know, take the 
situation effectively in hand 
if it really cares to do so. Its 
course, must, however, be 
plainly constructive, and con- 
trolled by evident ability— 
not all too plainly political in 
its nature and management. 


Many Other Problems 


But as regards all this it is: 


of the utmost importance that 


the public never for one mo-| 


ment forget that there are 
many, many other problems 


as these. 


Since recommenda- 


such 
great deal about the broader 
aspects of post-war policy, it 
would be the part of wisdom 
on the part of the public to 
keep a particularly close eye 
upon actions taken, or pro- 
fessedly taken, td give them 
effect. Such programs as 
these sometimes suffer the 
most from their self-styled 
friends. The Administration 
has many members who are 
fully capable of the Machie- 
|vellian tactics of pretending 
he give these recommenda- 
tions full and prompt effect, 
when their real purpose is to 
defeat their intent. Proceeds 
of sale of surplus property 
can, for example, be applied 
to debt reduction at the same 
time that enormous borrow- 
ings for unwarranted pur- 
poses adds much more to that 
debt. Equally evasive tactics 
could be employed in deal- 
ing with the employment 
of war manufacturing equip- 
ment owned by the Govern- 
ment, and in other matters. 


The New Deal 


But quite apart from all 
this, many, many alterations 
in policy and in Adminis- 
trative procedures and atti- 
|tudes were urgently needed 
in 1939, when this war first 
|broke in Europe. As many 
iwere still as urgently re- 
|quired when in 1940 we 
entered upon our greatly en- 
larged defense _ program. 
They were still, for the most 
part, without serious atten- 
tion when the Japanese made 








Senator O’Mahoney Urges Industry Speed 
Plans For Reconversien 


| 


Warns End of Hostilities Will Force U. S. to Choose 


Between Free Enterprise 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 


tives Club of New York, on Feb. 15, asserted that complete victory 
over both Germany and Japan “is much closer than most of us 
imagine” and declared that it behooves American industry to speed 
its plans for reconversion to peacetime output. 
going from the New York “Times” of Feb. 16, the account also report- 
remarks as fol-@— 


ing his further 


lows: 

“Speaking on the subject of | 
economic freedom in the post-| 
war world, Senator O’Mahoney | 


warned that the end of hostilities | 
will force the United States io} 
make a choice between a capital- | 
istic system of free enterprise and | 
maximum production which guar- 
antees a job to all who seek em-| 
ployment, a totalitarian regime | 
dominated by centralized govern- | 
mental planning for industry and} 
individuals, and a system of man- | 
aged economy in which cartels! 
would fix prices and regulate pro- | 
duction without government con- | 
trol. The latter two, he added, | 
would destroy the freedom of the | 
individual in this country. 

“Senator O'Mahoney said he 
based his opinions regarding the | 
possible duration of the war on| 
the failure of Japan’s navy to pre- | 


and Totalitarian Regime 
at a luncheon of the Sales Execu- 


We quote the fore- 





000 each. Terming this ‘a truly 
new development in naval war- 
fare, he added that it took 250 
men one and a half years to draw 
the plans for the first floating dry 
dock equipped with machine 
shops, cranes and complete facili- 
ties for repairing battleships. 
“Turning to the peacetime pro- 
duction task facing American in- 
dustry under a capitalistic system 
of free enterprise, Senator O’Ma- 
honey warned against thinking 
that the pent-up demand for con- 
sumer goods will be sufficient to 
enable industry to slip easily into 
a peacetime economy. Empha- 








Post-War Dangers In Restrictions Of New 


| sizing the necessity for providing 
}maximum employment, 


he re- 
minded his listeners that Amer- 
ican industry in~ 1940 produced 
more in goods and services than 
it had ever produced before in a 
single year, including the boom 
year of 1929, and yet there were 
9,000,000 unemployed in the coun- 
try during that year. 

“For the post-war, Senator 
O’Mahoney urged consideration of 
the premise that by building up 
the income of the masses of people 
they would be enabled to buy the 
things they want. ‘We cannot 
hope to build a future for a free 
economy merely upon the sale of 
the necessities of life,’ he added. 
‘We have to make up our minds 
that we are going to sell the lux- 
uries of life and make it possible 
for 130,000,000 people to buy those 
luxuries.’ 

“The luncheon was attended by 
approximately 300 sales exec- 
utives and guests. Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom, President of the group, 
presided. Senator O’Mahoney 
was introduced by Paul West, 
President of the Association of 
National Advertisers.” 


—_ 


Enierprises Seen By Arnold 


Thurman W. Arnold, Associate Justice of the U. S. Court of 
Appeals, in an address on Feb. 18, at a luncheon meeting of the 


Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies, in New York City, said 


vent penetration of her Pacific | 
island empire by the numerically | that post-war attempts to protect obsolete investments will produce 
outnumbered United States Navy,| an even greater threat to inflation than exists today and asserted that: 
as well as on the expectation ithat| they will also bring about an “international NRA” and a relief 
Germany would not be able to; problem as great as that of the®——-—-—-—-—— OF Te 
withstand the Russian army in); depression. The New York! pened in the control of all the 
the west and the constant Amer-| “Times” of Feb. 19, from which | technological development of all 
ican and British bombing of her! these remarks were taken, gave mechanized industry.” 
production centers. | other comments to Mr. Arnold as| ‘We have the beginning of a 
“He regarded it as very sig- | follows: | new struggle which will break in- 
nificant, he said, that in the recent| Mr. Arnold attacked those who | to conflict when the war is over,’” 
occupation of the Marshall Islands | Seek to “protect their dividends | the speaker declared, describing: 
by United States forces not aj|@sainst new enterprise.” In giv-| this era as being “the struggle of: 
single Japanese battleship, cruis-|198 pre-war examples of this the various aggregations of in- 
er. aircraft carrier or submarine practice he singled out the rail- | vestment and economic power to 
would accept the challenge of roads. Their restriction of airplane | maintain a policy of searcity after 
battle. ‘The tables have been, construction, he asserted, caused | the war.” 
turned since Pearl Harbor,’ he| US to enter the war with 400 com-| Reminding the 400 welfare 
declared. rahi planes and no a attending the luncheon 
“An interesting fact about the | P’anes- : | that their greatest tasks came 
war with Macain: wicording to the The country that invented the | with the last depression, he told 


ne : airplane had suppressed its use,” 3 
hice : nt as pera pgrg he declared, adding that this poi- | them that another depression 
now has floating dry docks in ‘ 


|icy on the part of the railroads| would make their burdens “in- 
Pacific built at a cost of $25,000,-| “is the kind of thing that has hap- superable.” 


ABA Savings Division Sponsors Conferences 











the public. The impression 
seems to prevail in some quar- 


which will face us after this| their infamous attack upon 
war is over, and that the way Pearl Harbor at the end of 
we deal with them will affect; 1941. They still lie un- 
the economic welfare of the noticed for the most part to- 
country fully as much and for|day. Various factors at vari- 
fully as long as any of those|ous times have served to ob- 
mentioned in the so-called scure their existence, and 
Baruch report. To make this| Possibly to lead the unthink- 
statement is, of course, not to|ing to the easy assumption 


ters that in respect of such 
matters we shall start more 
or less from scratch when the 
war is over, that the New 
Deal is definitely and cer- 
tainly ‘‘on the way out” in a 
very real sense, that even 
though the President’s strong 
personal appeal succeeds in 


In New York Gity, Mar. 23 & Cincinnati Mar. 29 


A one-day conference on savings banking sponsored by the 


| Savings Division of the American Bankers Association will be held 


in New York City March 23, it is announced by Fred F. Lawrence, 
President of the division, who is Treasurer of the Maine Savings 
Bank, Portland, Maine. A. L. M. Wiggins, President of the American 
Bankers Association and President of the Bank of Hartsville, Harts- 
ville, S. C., and Dr. Paul F. Cad-® 
man, economist for the ABA, 
will be among the principal 
speakers who will address the 





meeting, similar in theme and 
program to the meeting to be held 
by the Division in New York City 


meeting. The morning session of 


criticize Mr. Baruch or Mr. 
Hancock, their report, or any 
of those connected in any way 
with it. These other prob- 
lems simply lie outside their 
terms of reference. It is 
clear enough that some of 
these other questions, at 
least, have not escaped the 
attention of Mr. Baruch and 
his associates. The insistence 
of the report, for example, 
that the Government care- 
fully refrain from use of 
either its war plant or its 
war stocks to compete with 
private business; its sugges- 
tion that sums received in the 
course of liquidation of war 
stocks be employed to reduce 
the national debt; and its 
suggestions on the subject of 
taxation, all make it clear 
enough that the minds of its 


authors had not been poi-; 


soned by the fantastic concep- 
tions and imaginings of some 
heretofore influential dream- 


that they no longer exist, or 
that they will have lost their 
blighting effect when the arti- 
ficial stimulation provided by 
the war has subsided. All 
this, however, has served 
merely to conceal, not re- 
move, these once fully visible 
and usually well-recognized 
evils. 


We refer, of course, to that 
maze of enactments, admin- 
istrative acts and attitudes, 
ambitious not to say fantastic 
“programs,” and all the rest 
which constituted, and which 
today constitutes the New 
Deal. Until the over-riding 
compulsions of war arrived, 
these factors for years on end 
had been holding business 
initiative in check and leav- 
ing the entire economy with- 
‘out that state of health and 
that sense of well-being 
which enables it to proceed 
as it has in times past pro- 








ceeded to meet the needs of ' 


returning him to the White 
House, he will have a dis- 
tinctly hostile Congress con- 
fronting him, and hence will 
be incapable of pursuing his 
destructive policies of the 
past. 
Work To Be Done 


For our part, we find it 
difficult to follow this reason- 
ing at points. Those who use 
it seem to forget the mass of 
legislation now on the statute 
books which must be repealed 
or at least greatly modified 
before the New Deal can be 
considered ineffective. They 
appear, too, to overlook the 
extended authority now in 
the President’s hands, much 
of which can be removed only 
by a two-thirds vote in Con- 
gress. We should be wise not 
to overlook this situation for 
one moment, while insisting 
that that which is good in the 
Baruch report be given effect 





without quibble. 








the meeting will be presided over 
by Mr. Lawrence. H. R. Temple- 
ton, Vice-President of the Cleve- | 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, | 
who is Vice-President of the Di- | 
vision, will preside over the) 
afternoon session. The afternoon | 
session will be given over to an | 
open forum discussion of such 
topics as Service Charges and 
Activity of Savings Accounts, 
Post-War Home. Building and 
Financing, and The Legal Frame- 
work Governing the Investment 
of Savings. Invitations to attend 
the conference will be sent to all 
banks in New England, New York 
and New Jersey. In previous 
years, banks in this area have 
attended an Eastern Regional 
Savings Conference sponsored by 
the Association, which has been 
replaced this year by the forth- 
coming conference dealing largely 
with the effects of the war on 
savings banking and the likely 
post-war developments in this 
field. Headquarters for the con- 
ference will be the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 

The Savings Division is also 
sponsoring a conference on sav- 
ings banking to be held in Cin- | 
cinnati, Ohio, on, March 29. This| 
conference will also be a one-day 








on March 23. The theme of both 
conferences is, “The Importance 
of Savings in the War and Post 
War Economy.” Banks in Ohio, 
Kentucky and West Virginia have 
been invited to attend the Cin- 
cinnati conference. The morning 
session of the Cincinnati confer- 
ence will be presided over by Mr. 
Lawrence and the afternoon ses- 
sion will be under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Templeton. Among 
the principal speakers at the Cin- 
cinnati conference will be Mr. 
Wiggins and Dr. Harold Stonier, 
Executive Manager of the ABA. 
The afternoon session of the con- 
ference will be given over to an 
open formum discussion of ques- 
tions such as Over-Active Savings 
Accounts, Encouragement of Sav- 
ings, and Withdrawals in the 
Post-War Period. William A. 
Reckman, President of the West- 
ern Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Merle E. Robertson, Pres- 
ident of the Liberty National 
Bank & Trust Co., Louisville, Ky., 
and Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, Director 
of the ABA’s Department of Re- 
search in Mortgage and Real Es- 
tate Financing, will be leaders of 


this open forum discussion. The 
conference will be held at the 
Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati. 
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3,750 Strikes In 1943, U. S. Labor Dept. Reports 


Preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 


ment of Labor show 3./9U strikes during the calendar year 1943, with 


1,900,000 workers involved, and 13,500,000 man-days idle because of 
strikes, Secretary of Labor Perkins reported on Feb. 9. 
coal strikes, each of brief duration but involving 400,000 men account 
for 8,500,000 of these man-days idle or 63% of the total days lost,” she 
said. The announcement from the¢ - - ——— 


Labor Department further stated: 

“The average man-days lost 
per worker involved in the non- 
coal strikes of 1943 was three days 
as compared with five days in 
1942, ten days in 1941 and 15 days 


in 1939. This indicates an im- 
provement in the handling of 
these strikes by Government 
agencies and reflects the active 
cooperation of many leaders of 


organized labor throughout the 
country in assisting the adminis- 
trative agencies dealing with la- 
bor disputes to get the people 
back to work promptly in case of 
strike. The number of strikes and 
the number of workers involved 


was greater in 1943 than in 1942. | 


National labor leaders and Gov- 
ernment officials having any part 
in labor relations cannot relax 
their efforts to prevent strikes, to 
settle strikes and to keep men at 
work. Any work stoppage in time 
of war is a hazard to the national 
program. 

“Since 1939 the number of 
workers in industry where strikes 
are likely to occur has increased 
from about 25% to 30% million. 
The actual number of workers in- 
volved in strikes rose from 1,170,- 
000 in 1939 to 2,362,000 in 1941, 
and was 1,900,000 in 1943. 

“The amount of time worked 
in industry has increased more 
rapidly than the number of per- 
sons employed as the country has 
gone generally on a full six-day 
week in industry. The ratio of 
time lost by strikes to available 
working time was about the same 
in 1939 and 1941, namely, a little 
less than 4 of 1%, while in 1942 
and 1943 the ratio was at 5/100 of 
1% (the loss of time in the coal 
strike being excepted). This re- 
duced ratio was brought about 
chiefly because workers returned 
to work promptly when they were 
requested to do so by their lead- 
ers. bv the Conciliation Service, 
or by the War Labor Board pend- 





“The 


“Including the coal stoppages, 
the ratio of lost time to 
available working time was 1/7 of 
1%. Including the coal stoppages, 
ihe average man-days lost per 
worker involved in a strike, is in- 
sreased to seven days as against 
.hree days without coal. 

“Of the 3,750 sirikes listed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
many were too small or settled 
| too quickly to come to official at- 

tention before they were eaded. 
|The U. S. Department of Labor 
|aad notice in 2,352 strikes in the 
| settlement of which it took an ac- 
'tive part. In 1,968 cases a full 
lsettlement was brought about with 
no further action required than 
that taken by the Conciliator. In 
| 350 strikes further or other action 
| was required, usually a reference 
to the National Labor Relations 
Board for action under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, or to 
the National War Labor Board for 
settlement of issues, such as wages 
or maintenance of membership 
and other items which cannot 
lawfully be settled by agreement 
vetween the parties. 

“The preventive work done by 
the U. S. Department of Labor 
was a very large part of the con- 
tribution to the reduction of the 
strikes that interfere with the 
war effort. In addition to the 
strike cases, about 16,000 indus- 
trial disputes were handled by the 
Department’s Conciliation Service 
during the year and brought to a 
conclusion without any stoppage 
of work or lost time. In addition, 
3.955 disputes not developing into 
“trikes were certified to the War 
|Labor Board for settlement of 
come one or more issues after pre- 
liminary processing.” 

The Department supplies the 
| following data for all strikes oc- 











| -urring in the country from 1939 


through 1943 which lasted one day 
(or shift) or longer and involved 


ing settlement of their grievances. ' six or more workers: 


—Workers involved—— 


—Man-days idle——-_— 


Percent 
Percent of of avail- Per worker 

Number total employed able work- involved 

Year— of strikes Number workers Number ing time in strikes 
1939 2.613 1,170,962 4.7 17,812,219 0.28 15.2 
1940 2.508 576,988 2. 6,700,872 .10 11.6 
31941 4 928 2,362,620 8.4 23,047,556 32 9.8 
1942 2.968 839,961 2.8 4,182,557 .05 5.0 
*194% 3,750 1,900,000 6.2 13,500,000 .14 7.1 
#1943 3,696 1,500,000 5.0 5,000,000 05 pi 


(Excluding the 
large coal strikes) 


*The 1943 figures are preliminary estimates. 
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Extensive Development of Life Insurance 
Throughout World Seen in Post-War Period 


The early post-war period is expected to see an extensive devel- 
opment of life insurance throughout the world, with the probability 


four 


total | 


of an increased demand for American insurance facilities in many 
foreign countries. it was stated on Jan. 28 by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. The Institute states, however, that the increased demand 
for United States insurance from abroad is expected to be predomi- 
nantly in the fields of reinsurance ® 
and marine insurance. In Latin! many of the foreign companies. 

America, the post-war economic; “To meet this situation, several 





belief is that any such post-war 
tendency would only affect’ new 
legislation and would not change 


other handicaps to foreign under- 
writing by American companies 
are expected to be eased after the 
war. Exchange difficulties and 
war disruptions have been among 
the most troublesome factors in 
a foreign business. Some insur- 
ance 


executives believe that the | 


the restrictions -already on the| 
books. 
“On the other hand, certain | 


peace treaty will include a plan | 


'for international exchange stabil- 
ization and that out of this war 
will emerge an effective organiza- 
tion for maintaining world peace. 


| 


“There is no evidence of inter- | 


|est in a foreign business, howeve 
|on the part of the life insurance 
}companies which had an 
sive European business before the 
last war. They may be called on 
|to serve overseas employees of 
|United States policyholders, if 
|any extensive world trade de- 


; 

|not at present interested in ac- 
,| tively engaging in business in 

| foreign countries when the war 


ends. 


ABA Expects Token 
To Cut Ration Stamps 
‘In Circulation By 60%, 


| The 








is expected to reduce the numbe1 


60% and within a short time will 
eliminate entirely the need for 
bank verification of the coupon 
content of envelopes, according 
to a bulletin issued by the Ration 
Banking Committee of the Amer- 
|ican Bankers Association. The 
bulletin, which is now being sent 


exten- : =‘ ; 
i Court rule that insurance is com- 


velops after the war, but they are | 


Ration Token Program | 
| which goes into effect Feb. 27. | 


of ration stamps in circulation by | 





to banks throughout the country, 
states that “it is estimated that | 
under the Token Program the 
number of ration stamps will be 
reduced by approximately 60%. 
All stamps in the two programs 
aifected—Meats and Fats, and 








| Processed Foods—will be of one 
| denomination only. Validity dates 
| 9f stamps will cover much longer 
| periods than heretofore and the} 
' burdensome’ and 
| verification of envelopes by banks 
will be entirely eliminated within | 
a short time.” 

The bulletin points out that 
although considerable work will 
be involved in the initial distri- 
bution of the tokens and some! 
confusion may result, “the Com- | 
mittee believes that after a few 
weeks of trial and adjustment the 
improvement in ration banking 
operations will be well worth the 
extra effort employed during the 
transition period.” ‘After the ini- 
tial distribution,” says the bul- 
letin, “it is expected that the 
tokens will circulate primarily be- 
tween merchants and consumers 
and no appreciable volume will 
flcw through the banks. It should 
be kept in mind that the adoption 
of the Token Program is only one 
phase in the simplification of the 
entire Ration Banking Plan and 
the net result will be less work 
for the banks.” 


progress in prospect suggests that 
insurance facilities existing there 
now will not be sufficient to meet 
the demands. In Europe, it says, 
the dislocations of pre-war insur- 


American life insurance com- 
panies are now considering the 
| possibilities of entering some for- 
'eign countries after the war, both 
‘in Latin America and in Europe. 


ance organizations in some of the | There will probably be some such 
occupied countries where all com- | foreign expansion, though its ex- 
panies were replaced by German tent is not likely to be of large 
or German-sponsored companies, | proportions because of the handi- 
are expected to result in a need | caps existing in many countries 


It is indicated in the bulletin 
that the Ration Banking Com- 
mittee is now working on recom- 
mendations to the Office of Price 
Administration for readjustment 
of the reimbursement schedule 
for banks to include the new fac- 
tors resulting from the adoption 
of the Token Plan. “It is ex- 
pected that the announcement of 


and demand for British and Amer- 
ican insurance facilities. The In- 
stitute further says: 

“These demands may be felt to 
some extent in the field of life 
insurance, it is indicated by re- 
ports from abroad. There has been 
an important growth in life insur- 
ance during the war years in 
most countries, the world over, 
and the domestic facilities in 


| for American company operations. 
|In Latin America especially, the 
| restrictions in many of the coun- 
| tries are such that United States 
|companies cannot meet their own 
|state legal requirements if they 
'endeavor to meet those of coun- 
| tries in question. These national- 
istic restrictions, having to do in 





| policyholders’ reserves, may be 


large part with the investment of | 


the new schedule will be made in 
April. Chargés established for 
the handling of tokens will be 
retroactive to the start of the 
Token Program,” the ‘bulletin 
| says. 

In stating that no new printed 
|ferms for use by banks will be 
reovired by the. Token Program, 
ane ~rew containers will be pro- 








many countries do not appear | eased if the post-war period sees a Vide” *-r the tokens by the OPA, 
large enough to meet the possible! tendency towards international | the bulletin savs: 

post-war needs, especially in view | cooperation in contrast with pre-| “The American. Bankers Asso- 
of low policy limits written by' war nationalism, but the general ciation Committee does not be- 





r| condition” 


‘control over insurance 


| bility. 


unsatisfactory | $47.59 


i2 





Bill To Place Insurance Rates Under State Gontrol- 


Backed By New Jersey Commissioner 


Says Measure Would Prevent “Chaos” In Event 
Supreme Court Held That Insurance Is Commerce 


Commissioner Eugene E. Agger of the New Jersey Department 
| of Banking and Insurance declared on Feb. 10 his approval of a bill* 
offered for introduction in the State legislature, which would require 
that virtually all insurance rates charged by companies operating in 


department. 
from Trenton, stated that 
pending legislative measure, spon- 
sored by 
K. Barton, Republican of Passaic, 
is intended to prevent a “chaotic 
which he_ asserted 
might develop in New Jersey 
should the United States Supreme 


merce. The dispatch went on to 
say as follows: 

New Jersey at present exerts no 
rates, ex- 
cept those charged for workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ lia- 
In New Jersey and most 
other States combinations of in- 


‘surance companies for the purpose 
|of fixing rates are permitted. 


But, said Dr. Agger, if the U. S. 


_Supreme Court in a pending case 


reserves a long line of previous 
Supreme Court decision and de- 
cides that insurance is commerce 
the system prevailing in most 


| States will be in conflict with the 


State Senator Charles 


| the State be approved as “reasonable and adequate” by Mr. Agger’s 


Mr. Agger, according to an Associated Press dispatch 
theo—_____— 





Sherman anti-trust act. 

Dr. Agger said it was believed 
that in States which fixed or ap- 
proved insurance rates, but per- 
mitted certain variations on the 
basis of operating economies or 
other factors, there would be no 
such conflict. 

If the Supreme Court held that 
insurance was commerce and there 
was no State or Federal regula- 
tion of rates in effect at the time 
the resulting open competition 
might be “against the public in- 
terest,” he said. 

The work of the State Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance 
would be greatly increased if the 
Barton bill was enacted, Dr. Agger 
asserted, as all rates and changes 
of rates would be under constant 
study. 

Rate decisions of the commis- 
sioner would be appealable to the 
i State Supreme Court. 





Earnings, Employment, 


Payrolls At New Peak 


In Dec. In Mfg. Industries Conference Bd. Reports 


Hourly and weekly earnings, employment and payrolls again 


rose to new peaks in December, 


according to the regular monthly 


survey of 25 manufacturing industries by The National Industrial 


Conference Board. 
on Feb. 23, also says: 


The Board, in its announcement made public 


“The Board’s figures, however, show small declines in the length 


of the work week, total man hours 
worked, and “real’’ weekly earn- 
ings. 

“Average hourly earnings, at 
$1.046 in December, were 0.5% 
higher than in the _ previous 
month, 7.8% higher than in De- 
cember, 1942, 37.8% above Jan- 
uary, 1941, the base date of the 
Little Steel formula, and 177.3% 


| higher than the 1929 average. 


“Weekly earnings averaged 
in December, against 
| $47.58 (revised) in November. 


| The December figure exceeds that 
_of December, 1942, by 10.7%, that | 
iof January, 
ithe average 


1941, by 55.5%, and 
for the year 1929 by 
66.7%. 

“Real weekly earnings, or dol- 
lar weekly earnings adjusted for 


ichanges in living costs, declined 


|0.4% in December, but in that 
month stood 7.6% above Decem- 
ber, 1942, 28.7% higher than in 


January, 1941, and 60.5% 
than the 1929 average. 
“The work week averaged 45.3 
hours in December against 45.5 
in November. The December fig- 
ure was 1.1 hours, or 2.5% above 
the corresponding month of 1942, 
lieve that it is necessary for a 
bank to order additional printed 
forms for use in the Token Pro- 
gram. The Ration Token Control 
Sheet is a simple form for which 
any columnar sheet will suffice. 
“The first boxes manufactured 
as containers for the tokens have 
proved unsatisfactory and _ the 
Office of Price Administration has 
arranged to provide immediately 


higher 





a box of a sturdier construction | 


and more compact design. The 
new boxes will be narrower and 
will have but a slight space at 
the end of each row of tokens 
whereas the first boxes have a 
wide margin of play in each row. 

“It should be kept in mind that 
banks are not authorized 
handle loose tokens and they 
should insist that all transactions 
in tokens be in units of 250, 
packed in 
Banks are urged to provide safe 
custody for the tokens in 
their possession. They should be 
treated in the same manner as 
cash and given equal care and 
supervisory attention.” 


to | 


the standard boxes.| 








but was three hours, 
| below the 1929 average. 


| “Employment in these 25 manu- 
| facturing industries rose 0.2% in 
Necemher and stood 3.4% above 
| December, 1942. The gain since 
| 1929 was 48.6%. Man hours 
| worked in December were 0.3% 
| below those of November, but 
'6.0% above December, 1942, and 

above the 1929 average. 


or 6.2%, 


39.3% 
Payrolls in December were 0.2% 
larger than in November, 14.5% 
|larger than in December, 1942, 
|and 147.6% above the 1929 level.” 





NAM Issues 1944 Edition 
Of “Understanding Your 
Income Tax” 


Detailed instructions for fig- 
uring correctly such items as the 
Victory tax credit and the un- 
forgiven part of the 1942 income 
taxes,.which will have to be paid 
March 15, are contained in thé 
1944 edition of “Understanding 
Your Income Tax,” published on 
Feb. 15 by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


Designed primarily for Associa- 
tion members to distribute to 
plant personnel, this booklet at- 
tempts to simplify and uncom- 
plicate for the average taxpayer 
the most complicated income tax 
form in history. 

The fellow named Joe,” popu- 
j}larized in the 1943 edition of the 
tax booklet, resumes his step-by- 
step journey through this year’s 
maze of questions to find out 
| whether he has to pay some more 
;money or whether he has a re- 
legos coming. 


| The back cover of the bcoklet 
is devoted to income tax infor- 
mation concerning those in the 
|armed forces. 


The 1943 edition of “Under- 
standing Your Income Tax” again 


will be available in bulk at a cost 
of $4 per hundred by writing 
George Douglas, Director, Gov- 
ernment Finance Department, Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. 





a 
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Heimann Asks Support For Legislation 


Creating Federal Tax Commission 


Commenting on the complicated Federal tax form required to 
be filled out between now and March 15, and referring to the fact 
that “its intricacy is due to the Topsy-like growth of our tax legis- 
lation,” Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager-on-leave of the 
National Association of Credit Men, in his Monthly Business Review 


Feb. 15 points out that this nation has never had a direct scientific | 





tax bill, but that it now has a® 
prospect of at least making a start 
towards some basic information 


country. But bank checks consti- 


SEC staff that Rollins made “ex- 
| cessive profits” out of their trans- 
sions, Mr. 


Cahill referred 


hibit No. 


show that during the four-year | 


period involved, Rollins’ profits, 
after deducting losses, on both 
sales and purchases, aggregated 


was 22/5 points. 


actions with the Board of Mis-| 
the | 
ommission to the company’s ex- | 
11, which purported ito| 


$387,734.39, and that the average | 
profit for each $1,000 transaction | 


Roosevelt And Churchill On War Situation In Italy 


While President Roosevelt was reported on Feb. 11 to have 
expressed the view that the situation we confronted in the Italian 
campaign was tense, Prime Minister Winston Churchill on Feb. 12 
| was indicated as stating that there was no justification for pessimism 
about the battle in the Anzio-Nettuno beachhead and that the Allied 
commanders had expressed their confidence to him that the battle 
for Rome would be won. A cable-® ny . 
gram from London Feb. 12 to the 
New York “Herald Tribune,” in 
reporting the Prime Minister’s 
views, as contained in the preced- 





“Those who met with the Chief 
Executive were Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff; 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of 


on the matter of Federal taxation. 
He notes that “there is introduced 
in Congress a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 211) which, if it be- 
comes law, will establish a Fed- 
eral Tax Commission.” This reso- 
lution, he says, provides that such 
a commission shall be composed 
of 15 members, 4 of whom are to 


be members of the Committee on | 


Finance of the Senate, two from 


the majority and two from the| 


minority party; four members 
from the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, two from the majority 


and two from the minority party; | 


and seven members (none of 
whom holds any office in the gov- 
ernment of the United States or 
is engaged in the activities of any 


political party) to be chosen by | 


the Chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, one to repre- 


sent each of the following groups: | 
labor, business, agriculture, indi- | 


vidual taxpayers, tax accountants, 
tax lawyers and tax economists. 
Members are to serve without 
compensation but funds are pro- 
vided for adequate hearings, cler- 
ical forces, secretaries, etc. 
objective is to labor and bring 
forth a real simplified equitable 
scientific tax bill. 

“As has been frequently stated,” 


says Mr. Heiman, “such a tax bill | 


has been a crying need for years. 
You will do your country a real 
service if you write your Repre- 
sentatives and Senators urging 


The | 


tuted our principal money and if 


4 credit man or anyone else ac-| 


cepts a check in payment of a 
bill, he feels he has the right to 


assume he will receive the amount | 


of money or credit called for on the 
face of the check....Some banks 
in certain sections of our country 
have developed the practice of 
charging an exchange charge for 
the payment of checks drawn by 
their customers on the account 
their customer keeps in their 
bank. They do not make the 
charge against their customer. In- 
stead, the charge is made against 
the creditor to whom their cus- 
tomer has sent his check or if not 
'to the creditor against the cred- 
|itor’s bank who has forwarded it 
|.or collection. 

| “Now this organization and 
‘every right thinking individual 
|'wants a sound banking system 
| but there is no justification nor 
| need for discounting the nation’s 


| currency to attain a sound bank- 
ing system. If these banks who 
make exchange charges need 
more revenue, then they should 
increase their service charges to 
the depositors they service or 
'what is to be more desired, in- 
erease their local loans or make 
other sound investments. If they 
increase their service charges they 
'will be competing for their cus- 
tomers’ patronage and unreason- 
|able service charges will be dis- 
| posed of through loss of business. 
| It is just as sound for the Treas- 
'ury Department to tell a person 
|that because it may cost the 





the passage of this resolution, and | Treasury a penny, for example, to 
I am sure you will resolve to do) print a dollar bill the dollar bill 
so before you have read two par- | will only be redeemable at 99¢. . 
agraphs of the jig-saw puzzle you | 

must construct before March. 15.” | 


! 


Mr. Heimann devotes a part of | 


“The whole principle of charg- 


his Monthly Business Review 00) our national ‘currenéy . ‘ban k 
lags a ton atest 5 i | checks.’ This organization and its 
smaller state banks for the saline: |members will continue to fight 
tion of checks. “Bank checks con- | as penne Sere eae, Oe ee oe 
stitute the principal currency Of | Fam . thei = stethaidiem : 

our country,” Mr. Heimann points | 29 RP 
out. “In fact, the ratio of bank| Povchgy: : : 
checks in use to actual currency | 7 e!! thea ae ye back 


is better than ten to one.” In part | end prs emk nid. oon: banter - in. 
he added: . 


ore ‘ay > ,terded to discount, and ask your 
You wouldn't like to hand a) customer to have his banker tell 


man to whom you owed a dollar | him why there is a difference of 
a dollar bill and have him tell} his account. If this practice of 
you he could only credit your ac- continues to 


,exchange charges 


count with 99c. You would in-; : 
dignantly ask him what was| row you can readily see where 
wrong with the money of this it will lead.” 





Rollins Asks Dismissal of SEC Charge— 
Denies Excessive Profits Gn Church Funds 


ing exchange on checks is bad. It | 
i'tends to destroy the function of | 


| 
j 


Change in Methods 


Counsel for Rollins also pointed 
|} out that subsequent to the hear- 
ings, which were conducted in 
Chicago, the entire Rollins organ- 
ization voluntarily adopted a com- 
prehensive program of changes in 
its methods of operations. 

“This program constitutes as 
complete a protection to cus- 
tomers of the firm in the future 
as ingenuity and sound judgment 
can devise,” he said. “This Com- 
mission can take notice of the fact 
that the business in which Rollins 
is engaged rests upon the confi- 
dence of the public and its cus- 
tomers in particular. The impo- 
sition of any penalty on the firm 
would have a shattering effect 
upon the firm’s relations with its 
customers, and, as a_ practical 
matter would destroy this old and 
large organization.” 


Oliver T. Remmers, counsel for 
Rawls, also asked for dismissal of 
the charges against his client. 

Abe L. Hoffman, counsel! for the 
Trading and Exchange Division 
of the Commission, charged in his 
argument that the New York of- 
ficers of the Rollins firm were 
conversant with all the transac- 
tions effected by Rawls with the 
woman’s work fund of the Board 
of Missions. This fund, he said, 
| at the end of 1942 showed a paper 
‘loss of approximately $250,000, 
| while the profits to the Rollins 
firm over the 1940-43 period to- 
'taled approximately $383,000. 








| 
} 


‘Flanders To Succeed 


ee = | 


Paddock As Head Of 
Boston Reserve Bank 


William W. Paddock, President 


|of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
| Boston, will resign his post on 
May 1, according to announce- 


that | 
|checks they receive clear at par..| 


you | 


ment Feb. 14 by Albert M. Creigh- 


ton, Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
| Paddock will be succeeded by 
Ralph E. Flanders, whose ap- 


| pointment has been approved by 
ithe Board of Governors 
Federal Reserve System in Wash- 
ington. 


15 it was noted that Mr. Paddock 
has served the Federal Reserve 
| System in various capacities since 
1918. The ‘‘Herald” also states: 

Following a brief.period as Chief 
of the Division of Examination of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, he. joined the staff 
of the Federal Reserve Board in 





Dismissal of the proceedings instituted by the Securities and | Washington and on Sept. 1, 1919, 
Exchange Commission a year ago against E. H. Rollins and Sons, Inc.,| became Chief of the Division of 


New York, and the firm’s St. Louis office manager, Walter Cecil | Operations and Examination. 


He 


Rawls, was asked by counsel for both respondents at oral argument | entered the service of the Federal 


before the Commission Feb. 2. A special dispatch from Philadelphia | 


to the New York “Herald Tribune” had the following: 
The proceedings are for the pur-¢ 
pose of determining whether the) field of underwriting and trading 





licenses and registrations of the in securities, with 24 offices scat- | 


company and Mr. Rawls as brokers tered throughout the country. 
and dealers should be suspended; Only one of these, the St. Louis 
or revoked. They are the result | sub-office, is involved in the pro- 
of allegations made by the Com- | 


Reserve Bank of Boston on Oct. 1, 


March 1. 1936, was avpointed First 
Vice-President. He succeeded 
Roy A. Young as President April 
/1, 1942. 

Mr. Flanders, a native of Bar- 





ing sentence, gave the text of Mr. 
No. 10 Downing Street, as follows: 


ceived reports from General Wil- 
son and General Alexander 


capture of Rome will be won. 

“In the bridgehead itself the 
Allies have a very strong army 
and superiority in both artillery 
and tanks. Although spells of 
bad weather interrupt from time 


head substantially exceeds the 
schedule prescribed before ithe 
operation was begun, owing to the 
reserves which have been built 
up in fair weather. 

“All battles are anxious as they 
approach the climax, but there is 
no justification for pessimism, ac- 
cording to the latest reports from 
responsible authorities.” 

The advices from Washington 
in the matter Feb. 11, as given in 


Churchill’s statement, issued from | 


“The Prime Minister has re-| 


in | 
which both commanders express | 
their confidence that the great | 
battle now proceeding for the| 


to time the deliveries of supplies, | 
the amount landed in the bridge- | 


Naval Operations; Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, the President’s 
personal Chief of Staff, and Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the 
Army Air Forces. 

“There was no announcement 
regarding the purpose of the con- 
ference, but the range of specula- 
tion was from urgent discussion 
of the Italian situation to the pos- 
sibility that the invasion of west- 
ern Europe had been the topic. 

“The President volunteered no 
information at his press confer- 
ence regarding the Italian cam- 
paign, but in reply to a question 
he said it was a very tense situa- 
tion with heavy fighting. 

“But we should realize, he said, 
that we still have, on the whole, 
control of the seas, subject to 
bombing attacks, and control of 
the air. On both accounts, he 
added, we are praying for good 





weather, which seems to be an im- 
portant factor. 

| “The only volunteered informa- 
‘tion from the President related to 
| the final conquest of the Huon 


the New York “Times,” said in part: | peninsula in New Guinea, which 


“President Roosevelt met with | he called the most important news 


the American Chiefs of Staff at 
noon today, shortly after he had 


| of the day. It was terribly rough 
'country, he said, and it took a 


told his news conference that we! long time, but it meant that a 


confronted a tense situation in the | corner of New Guinea was now 


Italian campaign. 


clear.” 


ey 


National Lahor-Maiagement Exposition Incident 


To Gampaign To Increase 1944 War Output 


The intensive campaign to increase production of war material 


of the | 


In the Boston “Herald” of Feb. | 


1920, as Deputy Governor and on! 


: ‘net, Vt., has been President of the | 
ceedings, he said, and the account | Jones & Lamson Machine Co., of Mane-e~ent Committees are ac- 


by 25% before the end of 1944 will be given impetus by a national 
Labor-Management Exposition to be held in the Department of 
Commerce Auditorium in Washington, D: C., Feb. 28 to March 11, 
the War Production Drive Headquarters announced on Feb. 4. This 
exposition, it is stated, will be a tribute to the American war 
workers who, working through® 


Labor-Management Committees ] George Cobean Heads 


have been responsible for saving | U. S. Paper Exporters 


millions of man hours and greatly | 
accelerating war production. It is The United States Paper Ex- 
porters Council, Inc., at its An- 


added that outstanding example: 
of the ingenuity of American |nual Meeting held on Feb. 17 at 
workers, who are making thou- | the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
sands of suggestions to help pro-| York elected George G. Cobean, 
duction will be shown at. the Ex- President of Bulkley Dunton Pa- 
position. These include new gad-j|per Co. (S. A.) to lead the Ex- 
gets, labor-saving devices and porters organization for the com- 
safety ideas. ‘ing year. Mr. Cobean, who has 
“Today in almost 4,000 war/had a lifetime of experience in 
| plants. Labor-Management Com-|the paper export trade, expressed 
| mittees, set up by WPB, are solv- |confidence in the ability of the 
ing problems of absenteeism | well-established and experienced 
turnover and labor utilization,’ | American paper exporter, sup- 
according to T. K. Quinn. Direc-| ported by forward-looking paper 
tor General of the War Produc- | mills, to maintain and enlarge the 
tion Drive. He further. said: | position of American-made papers 
“If we are to increase produc- | in the foreign markets. He empha- 
tion by 25%, the number of com- |sized-the need for definite plan- 
mittees must be stepped up to/ ning now by the industry to per- 
6.000. These committees are de-|manently establish the United 
signed to speed up production, to | States as a real factor among the 
bring about team work betweer | paper-exporting nations of the 
labor and management, and to act | world. : 
as a clearing house for thousands Eli de Vries, President of Par- 
‘of suggestions originating with |sons & Whittemore, Inc., retiring 
‘wer workers.” President of the Council, in a re- 
The exhibition will have two|port on his stewardship, stressed 
groups of exhibitors. WPB and|the post-war future of paper ex- 
lather Government departments | porters and the representative 
‘will shop their part in the cam- | status which this Council has at- 
‘paign to increase production, and | tained. He also stated that many 
lceveral seore ecarperations will |of the war agencies have become 
demonctrate what their Labor-| increasingly aware of the essen- 
tiality of paper export in further- 














mission's staff. after an investiga- 
tion, that the firm and its St. Louis 
manager violated provisions of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 in transactions between Mr. | 
Rawls and the Board of Missions 
of the then Methodist Episcopal | 
Church. South. The staff charged 
that “excessive profits” were 
made by the Rollins company. 


Points to Record of Firm | 
John T. Cahill, counsel for Rol- 
lins. called the Commission’s at- 
tention to the 70-year record of | 
the firm, and its position in the 


'with Rawls. 


of but one customer, the Board of 
Missions. is under scrutiny. 

Mr. Cahill pointed out that 
under the former decentralized 


|Springfield, Vt., since 1933. He 
| is a member of the business ad- 
| visory council of the U. S. Depart- 


leramnlitire, The Exnosition. the 


first «* ‘te kind held during the | 


war, will be svonsored hv WPR 
iwith the cooperstion of the U.S. 


method of operations of the Rol-| ment of Commerce, the Economic | Denertment of Commerce. 


lins Company, the principal offi- 
cers in the New York office had 
no detailed knowledge of the 
Board of Missions’ transaction 


any knowledge of the details of 
the questioned transactions unti 
the hearings.”’ Mr. Cahill said. 


the actual accounts opment. 
being kept in the Chicavo office.| wich University, life member of thon 9NO T.chor-Manecerment Com- 
“None of the other offices had the 


l se ? 
|served as President of the New| gant amniovers accnriations—as | 165 Broadway, continue as legal 


| Stabilization Board and chairman | 


of the research committee of the 
Committee for Economic Devel- 
He is a trustee of Nor- 


Corporation of Massachu- 
tts Institute of Technology and 


Disputing the contentions of the England Council in 1941 and 1942. wel] as non-union workers. 


All svace, it is announced. hae 
,alreadv been taken. About 60 


} 


ance of the war effort. 
The Council also elected Frank 
W. Smith, Vice-President of Na- 





| Vice-President, 
| Strype, 
| Strype, 


tional Paper & Type Co., as its 
and Fred C. 
President of Fred C. 
Inc., as its Secretary- 


|Treasurer. The new Board of Di- 
‘rectors, in addition to the fore- 
' going, includes Adalbert Greiner, 
|President of China American Pa- 
per & Pulp Co., and Elwin Walker, 
Treasurer of Walker Goulard 
Plehn Co., Ine. Javits & Javits, 


‘companies are now at work set- 
itine un blue nrints for their ex- 
hihite Thoece en~nanies have more 


|mittees camnoced of renrecenta- 
‘tives of manseomert ond of vori- 
| kee uniore—AFL, CIO indenen- 


‘advisers for the Council. 
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Labor Department Reports On Factory 


; A 
Workers’ Hours An 
Factory workers put In 
November than in October, bringi 


up to 636,000,000, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins reported 


Jan. 23. The average number of 


in November was 45.5 for all manufacturing, indicating a 
Secretary Perkins further stated: 


¢—_-—__—_—_- 


work-week of 48 hours. 

“Four of the nine durable 
groups reported fewer manufac- 
turing hours in November than in 
October. In each case the drop in 
total hours reflected a_ shorte! 
work-week and occurred in spite 
of an increase in employment. The 
declines of 431,000 hours per week 
in the automobile group and ofl 
383.000 hours in the lumber grou] 
reflect the observance of the 
Thanksgiving Day holiday. (Many 
firms in the automobile and lum- 
ber groups report data fora whole 
month rather than for the week 
ending nearest the 15th. Report 


from these firms would therefor 
include the Thanksgiving holi- 
day). he furniture and _ stons 
groups each reported approxi- 


mately 40,000 fewer hours in the 
mid-week of November than 
October. 

“Only two of the non-durable 
groups reported fewer manufac- 
turing hours in November than in 
October. The decline of 748,000 
hours per week in the chemicals 
group was due to a cut-back in 
employment coupled with a 
shorter work-week, while the de- 
cline of 51,000 hours in the petro- 
leum group was due entirely to a 
shorter work-week. 

“Average weekly earnings in 
November amounted to $45.27. 
The earnings in the durable- 
goods group, where most.of the 
war production is concentrated, 
amounted to $51.68, while the 
earnings in the non-durable group 


it} 


2,500, 


d Earnings In November 


000 more man-hours per week 
ng total manufacturing man-hours 
on 
hours worked per man per week 
scheduled 


in 


averaged $35.65 a week. Such 
civilian goods groups as textiles, 
apparel, leather, and tobacco are 
still averaging $30 a week or less. 

“Average hourly earnings for 
all manufacturing increased from 
98.9 cents to 99.5 cents, which is 
almost 10% above November, 
1942. These earnings figures in- 
clude the payment of overtime 
premiums and shift differentials 
Adjusting to eliminate the effect 


of the overtime premium pay- 
ments. the average hourly earn- 
ings fo. all manufacturing 
amounted to 92.2 cents. This com- 
pares with a straight-time hourly 
earnings figure of 84.8 cents in 
November of last year and of 74.5 
cents in November, 1941. 

“The average hours per week 


in anthracite and bituminous coal! 
mining declined to 25.5 and 28.6, 
respectively, because of strikes 
during November. The increase 
in pay of 32.2 cents a day to anth- 
racite miners resulted in a 3.8% 
increase in average hourly earn- 
ings in the anthracite industry. 
Average hourly earnings in bitu- 
minous coal mining declined be- 
tween October and November, in 
spite of the decision to pay these 
miners portal-to-portal pay. Some 
bituminous coal mining firms re- 
ported that because of the book- 
keeping involved, November 
wages were being paid on the old 
basis and supplementary pay- 
ments would be made later.” 





Tax Court Denies Treasury Claim That Bonds 
Of Port Of New York Authority Are Taxable 


Triborough Bridge Bonds Also Exempt 


The Tax Court of the Unite 
support the Treasury’s contention 
public enterprises as the Port o 


d States declined on Jan. 28 to 
that interest from bonds of such 


f New York Authority and the 


Triborough Bridge Authority of New York should be taxable, citing 





in its conclusion the need to encourage facilities for both moto: 
and air travel. At the same time the Court declined in the two 
long-pending test actions to rule® 

whether there is any Constitu-|}of Appeals. Whatever the deci- 


tional bar to taxing the income 
from some $20,000,000,000 of State | 
and local Government bonds. | 
We quote from Associated Press | 
advices from Washington, Jan. 28, | 
which went on to say: | 


“Specifically the Tax Court! 
held that both the Port and ihe| 
Triborough Bridge Authorities | 


are political subdivisions and as} 
such are entitled to the exemp-| 


tion provided in present income- 


tax laws for their securities. Five 
members of the 16-Judge Court 
dissented and one did not par- 


ticipate. 

“The majority opinion pointed 
to ‘the great “motor age’ of the 
last quarter century, asserting 
that it called for the development 
of great highway and parkway 
systems through combined efforts 
of Federal and local Govern- 
ments. | 

“*The future,’ the decision said | 
“may see an even greater need for 
the creation of local facilities 
adapted to the necessities of air 
transportation. It is hard to con- 
ceive that a statute tending to en- 
courage and assist in the contri- 
bution of public improvements by | 
debt-burdened localities should' 
have been intended to stop short | 
merely because the method se-'! 
lected for financing such accom- | 
modations to current needs is the | 
issuance of obligations secured by | 
facility revenues, as opposed to! 
the levy of special assessments | 
upon benefited properties.’ 

“The Treasury, following 
through on long-standing Admin- 
istration efforts to wipe out the 
tax exemption of all Government 
Securities, said it would appeal 
the decisions to the Circuit Court 





‘ity 


sion is there, it was assumed that 
the loser would appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. 


“The Treasury Department 
weathered a similar Tax Court 
rebuff in its campaign several 


years ago to tax the salaries of 
State and local Government offi- 
cials and has obtained legislation 
since removing all tax exemption 
features of Federal securities now | 
being issued. 

“The fight over State and local 
Government bonds has been bit- | 
ter. Opposed to the Treasury’s 
contention that income from the 
securities should be taxable has 
been the argument that to remove 
tax exemption would place a bur- 
den on States, cities and towns 
by impairing the marketability of 
their bonds and forcing them to| 
carry a higher interest rate.” | 

Action to test the right of the 
Federal Government to tax in- 
come from State and municipal 
securities, was brought several 
years ago in the case of the Port 
of New York Authority and an| 
item bearing thereon appeared in | 
our issue of March 22, 1941, page| 
1842. The Port Authority is | 
9wned jointly by the States of | 
New York and New Jersey and 
operates several bridges and tun- | 


| 





,rels linking New York City and 


New Jersey. The Bridge Author- 
_. operates the Triborough 
Bridge of New York City, said the | 
Associated Press. 

The issuance of the following 
statement by Frank C. Ferguson, 
Chairman. of the Port of New 


_ York Authority, on Jan. 28, re- 
| garding the Tax Court’s decision. 


was noted 
‘Times.”’ 
“The Tax Court 


in the New York 


upholds our 


}in 


|in the Army Reserve Corp., re- 
| signed from the Senate on Feb. 4: 


long-standing contention that our 
bonds are on the same ‘plane as 
the direct obligations of the States 
and cities, a position’ which has 
been maintained by the Port Au- 
thority from the time of its first 
bond issue almost 20 years ago. 
At that time our position was sup- 
ported in an opinion written by 
the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes. 
It has been consistently supported 
by our counsel ever since. It has 
been accepted as one of the at- 
tributes of Port bonds in the mar- 
ket, and is now, despite the 
Treasury's attack, upheld by the 
Tax Court of the United States. 
“The Port Authority partici- 
pated in the organization of the 
Conference on State Defense, 
which over the past five years has 
successfully maintained the posi- 
tion of the States and cities on 
this fundamental issue in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 
Congress consistently 
the State and 


supported 
municipal position 
culminating in September, 1942, 
with the defeat in the Senate of 
the Treasury’s efforts to tax local 
bonds The local governments 
have always pointed out that Fed- 
eral taxation of their financing 
simply means an increase in local 


real estate taxation. 
“In the light of the respect with 
which decisions of the U. S. 


Tax Court are treated by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
we trust that this decision will 
mark an end to efforts to inter- 
fere with the fiscal affairs of the 
States and cities. The munici- 
palities should now be able to go 
forward with their plans for post- 
war development without the fear 
of Federal interference with local 


financing.” 
= 7 


Lodge Resigns From 
Senate To Serve With 
Army Overseas 


Sinclair Weeks, 
the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was sworn in on Feb. 15) 
as United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, succeeding Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., who recently | 
resigned from the Senate to re- 


Treasurer of 


| turn to active service as an army 


officer. Mr. Weeks was accom- 
panied to the front of the Senate 
for the ceremonies by Senator 
Walsh, Senior Senator from. Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Weeks, a resident of New- | 
ton, Mass., was appointed to the 
Senatorship by Gov. Leverett 
Saltonstall on Feb. 8 during brief | 
State House ceremonies. The | 
Governor then announced his 
own candidacy for the Senate seat 
the November election. Sen-/| 
ator Lodge (Republican), a Major | 


in his letter of withdrawal he 
stated “that with the United States | 
entering the period of large scale! 
ground fighting, he reached the 
conclusion that in view of his age 
(41 years) and military training, | 
I must henceforth serve my coun- 
try as a combat soldier in the 
Army overseas.” In Associated 
Press advices from Boston on 
Feb. 4 it was stated, Mr. Lodge, 
namesake and grandson of a fa-| 
mous United States Senator, first 
was elected to the Senate on Nov. 
3, 1936, and was re-elected for 
another six-year term in 1942. He 


The | 


Nelson Says Small Business Must Be Given 
First Opportunity To Reconvert 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board. said 
on Feb. 12 that small business must be given the first opportunity 
to reconvert to peace-time production in the post-war period, assert- 
ing that he believed that small business should be given top priority 
when surplus materials over and above the stockpile needed for war 


are released. 

“The most important 
thing we face is the future and 
fortune of small business in Amer- 
ica,’ Mr. Nelson said in an address 
at the concluding session of a 
three-day meeting in Washington, 
D. C., of the 14 regional directors 
of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. “Small business is more 
important to this nation today 
than ever before in the history of 
our country.” 

Mr. Nelson said that, in his 
opinion, small business does not 
want, or need, a WPA organiza- 
tion. All small businessmen want 
is an opportunity to use their own 


initiative and ingenuity, he con- 
tinued. The WPB chairman 
praised the leadership of Maury 


Maverick. as director of the SWPC 
and warned the regional! directors 
of the serious nature of the prob- 
lems confronting them. “You have 
had many heartaches and the job 
ahead is a difficult one,” he said. 

Representative Wright Patman 
promised the regional directors 
100% cooperation from the House 
Small Business Committee. He 
told them the organization was in 
the hands of a “good, courageous, 


single 6—————_ 


hard-hitting man” who is 
the best administrators 
country today.” 

Senator James E. Murray con- 
gratulated Mr. Maverick on “the 
opportunity you have to be of real 
service to the country as a whole. 
Only small, independent business 
is genuinely competitive,” he con- 
tinued, assuring the regional di- 
rectors of the fullest cooperation 
of the Senate Small Business 
Committee. “I admire the vigorous 
way you have taken hold of your 


“one of 
in the 


job,” he said. “Small business 
must be preserved if we are to 
have free enterprise.” 


Closing the session, Mr. Maver- 
ick, promised that SMWC 
his direction would be conducted 
as a strictly non-political organi- 
zation. “We are not going to sell 
out to anyone,” he said. ‘““‘We are 
carrying out a vital program 
which must transcend all political 
lines. We are happy to have heard 
the co-founders of the SWPC and 
its executive head. Only with their 
active cooperation can we carry 
our fight to its ultimate conclu- 
sion. 





Would Exempt Issuers Of Mining And Oil 


Securities From Provisions Of Securities Act 


Congressman Maurice J. Sullivan of Nevada, former Lieutenant- © 


Governor of that State, last December introduced in the House a bill 


(H. R. 3764) to amend the Securities Act of 1933. 


The amendment is 


designed to exempt mining and oil development and securities from 
the supervision and licensing authority of the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission. 

Congressman Sullivan, 
ing to the “California Mining 
‘Journal,’ made the following 
statement as to the desirability of 
the proposed amendment: 

“We hear a lot about ‘free en- 
terprise’ nowadays, but under the 


| existing law there is no such free- 


dom. The prospector who has 
developed the West must either 
sell to concentrated capital in the 
East on its own terms, or go un- 


| rewarded through inability to in- 
| corporate and sell shares of stock, 


inasmuch as administrative red 
tape surrounding the issue of per- 
mits is prohibitive. 

Supervision No Protection 

“The theory of the existing Act 
is that mining and oil develop- 
ment can be made a ‘sure thing’ 
and investors can be protected by 
supervision. The theory is fal- 
lacious because one man can see 
no farther into the ground than 
another. Mining and mining- 
stock buying is and always has 
been a gamble. There are and 
always have been men willing to 
risk a small amount on the pros- 
pect of a ten-fold return. It is 
this tendency that has developed 
not alone mines and oil wells but 
all our major industries. 

“When our Government under- 
‘takes to protect against loss and 
guarantee success to every citizen, 
the pioneer spirit of this nation 
will die and progress will cease. 
Oppressive visitatorial powers by 
Government are no less odious 
and destructive than _ private 
monopoly. Restraint of free 
enterprise is no. better than 
unreasonable restraint of trade 





served earlier in this war with an 
American tank detachment in 
Libya. 

Senator Walsh, Democrat, his 
colleague, expressed regret that | 
Mr. Lodge was leaving the Sen- 
ate, and the minority leader, 


Senator White of Maine, said that 
his retirement would be 
tinct loss to the Senate and to the 
people of his State.” 

Mr. Lodge’s resignation came 
after a ruling by President Roose- 
velt that members of 
may not serve simultaneously in 
the armed forces and the National 
Assembly. His term expires in 
1949. Mr. Saltonstall’s term as 
Governor expires this year. 


“a dis- | 


Congress | 


'and commerce. The existing law 
'has been tried and cries loudly 
for amendment.” 

The fuil text of the bill, intro- 
duced on Dec. 1, 1943, which was 
referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 
follows: 

H. R. 3764—A Bill to amend 
section (3) (a) of the Securities 
Act of 1933, as amended, relating 
to exempted securities. 

Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section 
1. (3) (a) of the Securities Act of 


accord-¢ 


1933, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the period at the end 


of paragraph (11) and inserting in * 


lieu thereof a semicolon, and by 
adding after such paragraph (11) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(12) Any security issued by 
any person engaged primarily in 
the mining or production of me- 
tallic or non-metallic minerals or 
mineral substances, including pet- 
roleum and natural gas.” 





Jan. Cotton Consumption 

The Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington on Feb. 15 issued its report 
showing cotton consumed in the 
United States, cotton on hand, and 
active cotton spindles for the 
month of January. 

In the month of January, 1944, 
cotton consumed amounted to 
819,489 bales of lint and 99,117 
bales of linters as compared with 
852,016 bales of lint and 107,559 
bales of linters in December, 1943, 
and with 916,785 bales of lint and 
110,772 bales of linters in January, 
1943. 

In the six months ending with 
Jan. 31, cotton consumption was 
5,090,896 bales of lint and 652,868 
bales of linters, against 5,623,308 
bales of lint and 686,234 bales of 


linters in the same six months a 
year ago. 
There were 2,377.580 bales of 


lint and 466,078 bales of linters 
on hand in consuming establish- 
ments on Jan. 31, 1944, which 
compares with 2,400,170 bales of 
lint and 457,919 bales of linters on 
Dec. 31, 1943, and with 2,495,764 
bales of lint and 506,439 bales of 
linters on Jan. 31, 1943. 

On hand in public storage and 
at compresses on Jan. 31, 1944, 
there were 12,120,142 bales of lint 
and 82.227 bales of linters, which 
compares with 12,649,909 bales of 
lint and 60,879 bales of linters on 
Dec. 31, 1943, and with 13,069,529 
bales of lint and 90,878 bales of 
linters on Jan. 31, 1943. 

There were 22,217,994 cotton 
spindles active during January, 
1943, which compares with 22,- 
596,322 active cotton spindles 
during December, 1943, and with 
22.935,012 active cotton spindles 
during January, 1943. 
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President Vetoes Bill Banning Subsidies; 
Velo Is Sustained By House 


President Roosevelt vetoed 
declaring it to “an 
measure, a food shortage 
President, the House 


pe 


on 
inflation 
measure.” 
on the same day sustained the veto by a 
of 226 to 151—that vote falling short by 26 votes of the necessary | 


Feb. 18 the 
measure, a 
Following 


anti-subsidy bill, 
high-cost-of-living 
the action of the 





two-thirds majority required to pass the bill over the veto. it was 

noted in the Associated Press ac- *——— 

counts from Washington Feb. 18 Pork chops would go up 42 

t ‘ snts a pound. 

that Republicans voted prepon-| Cents a pound. 3 

derantly to override the. Presi- Sliced ham would go up G2 

dent and were joined by a sub-| Cents a pound. , ne 
Chuck roast would go up 3% 


stantial number of Democrats 
from farming areas. The action of 
the House, it was added, obvi- 
ated the necessity of the Senate’s 
voting on the veto. 


The Associated Press likewise 
said: 
The subsidy repealer was at- 


ached as a rider to a bill extend- 
ing the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which expired 
vesterday. Speaker Rayburn said 
the Corporation would be con- 
tinued by new legislation. 

The legislation vetoed 
President proposed to end 
ernment subsidy payments for 
food after June 30. In addition, 
it would extend the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
until June 30, 1945. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that it, 
effect, would reverse a Congres- 
sional policy and repeal the eco- 
nomic stabilization act. 


by 


He said no major warring na-| 


tion had been able to stabilize 
living costs without subsidies and 
that he did not see how the wage 


line could be held if the bill be- 
came law. 

Once that line breaks, he as- 
serted, food costs will rise still 
further and all other costs will 
go up, including those of muni- 
tions and supplies for the armed 
forces. 


Reference to the Congressional 
action on the bill is given further 


below. We give herewith the 
President’s veto message: 

To the Hotse of Representa- 
tives: 


I received yesterday afternoon, 
Feb. 17, 1944, HR 3477 (S 1458)— 
a bill which extends the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion until June 30, 1945, but which 
by its restrictive provisions would 
compel an increase in the cost of 
food and cost of living to the 
people of the United States. 

I promptly return the bill, with- 
out my signature, and urgently 
recommend that the Congress take 
action as soon as possible to ex- 
tend without hampering -cestrict- 
tions the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Farmers 
could thereby make plans for the 
planting of crops and know the 
support prices on which they can 
rely. 

The reason for my disapproval 
of HR 3477—my most emphatic 
and vigorous disapproval—must 
already be known to every Sena- 
tor and every Representative. The 
issue of using Government funds 
to hold down the cost of 


at. some length, particularly 
in mv message vetoing a 
bill (HR 2869) on July 2. 1943. 

This bill, like that bill. is an in- 
flation measure, a high cost 
living measure, a food 
measure. 

This bill will 
food in the Bure 


and 


raise the cost of 


tistics index not lers than 7% and|* . vase. ; 
will raise the whole cost of living for controlling retail food prices. 


materially. 


| dollar 


the | 
Gov- | 


imi “on. , 
|of living without the use of sub- 
| sidies. 








NVINE | favorably 
is not a new issue, and my Vi€WS! +) terminate all such subsidies by 
on it have been expressed before! jy ine 30 of this year and sent. the 
pte | whole 
similar | 


of | 
shortage | . ; ; ; 
|in teking these actions against the 


cents a pound. 

Round steak 
cents a pound. 

The cost of 
sities would 
rially. 

While increasing the cost of 
living, the prohibition of consum- 
ers’ subsidies will not add one 
to the income of the 


would go up. 5 


neces- 
mate- 


many other 
be increased 


farmers. 

This bill would in effect reverse 
the policy of the Congress; in 
effect, it repeals the Stabilization 
Act of Oct. 2, 1942. 

It is clear that we cannot hold 
the wage line if the Congress de- 
prives us of the means necessary 
to hold the cost-of-living line. 

No major country at war today 
has been able to stabilize the cost 


If the wage line breaks—and I 
not see how it can be held if 

bill becomes law—not only 
will food costs rise still further, 
but all other costs will rise—in- 
cluding the cost of all munitions 
and supplies for the Army and 
Navy, by many billions. 

Not only will it cost every 
American family more to buy the 
necessities of life, not only will it 
cost more to run our factories and 
our farms. but the costs of 
conducting the war will rise pro- 
portionately day by day. 

The weight of the increased 
burden will fall on all of us, but 
of all on the unorganized 
workers and others who live on 
small and relatively fixed in- 
comes, among whom are most of 
the dependents of our fighting 
men. 

The bill presented to me would 
destroy the stabilization program. 

I cannot accept responsibility 
for its disastrous consequences. 

I hope that the Congress will 
not compel these consequences. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, Feb. 18, 1944. 


do 
this 


also 


most 


Reference to the postponement 
by Congress on Dec. 18 last of a 
decision on the controversial food 
subsidy issue was referred to in 
our Dec. 30 issue, page 2676, at 
which time it was noted that both 
branches agreed to continue the 


| life of the CCC and the existing 


subsidy program until Feb. 17. 
On Jan. 19 the Senate Bank- 


ling and Currency Committee re- 
| jected 


the Administration’s re- 
quest for the use of $1,500,000,000 
on food subsidies in 1944, acted 
on the Bankhead bill 


to the Senate floor 
Regarding the action 
Press, Jan. 19, 


issue 
for debate. 
the Associated 
stated: 
The itself 


committee reversed 


subsidy system which administra- 


au of Labor Sta-|tion officials have described as 


the cornerstone of their program 


Despite President Roosevelt’s 


If this bill were to become law | vigorous representations to Con- 


the housewife would soon have to 


pay: 
Ten cents a pound more for} 
butter. 
Nearly 8 cents more a pound} 


for cheese. 
One cent more for a quart of 
milk. 


One cent more for a loaf. of 
bread. 
Seven cents more for a ten- 


pound bag of flour. 


Hamburger would go up 4 cents | 


a pound. 





gress on behalf of the system, a 
favorable report on the bill by 
Senator Bankhead (D., Ala.) to 
end food subsidies on June 30, 
1944 was voted 10 to 9, though such 
a report had been rejected a 
month ago. The bill is substan- 
tially similar te the anti-subsidy 
legislation passed by the House 
in November when that chamber 
acted on an extension of the life 
of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to June 30, 1945. 

Two Republican Senators, Taft 
of Ohio and Tobey of New Hamp- 


vote | 


| that 





}revort on 


shire, 
bill 

after 
it. 
to 


swung to support of 
previously having opposed 
The administration’s: proposal 
authorize the expenditure of 


| $1,500,000,000 for subsidies in 1944 
| Was rejected also on a 9-10 divi- 


sion. A bitter and perhaps long 
fight on the Senate floor im- 
pends. 


Senator Maloney (D., Conn.) said 
he would introduce on 
floor the $1,500,000,000 amend- 
ment which the committee turned 
down. Senator Wagner (D.,N. Y.). 
Banking Committee Chairman. 
foresaw an opening of the floor 
battle by next week. 


On Feb. 9 the Senate by a| 
vote of 49 to 26, rejected the pro- 
posal of Senator Maloney io 


amend the Bankhead bill where- 
by the spending of $1,500,000.000 
on consumer food subsidies would 
be permitted in 1944. In part we 
quote from Associated Press 
Washington advices, Feb. 9, as 
given in the New York “Journal 
of Commerce:”’ 

The vote came at the end of the 
first day of debate on the revived 
issue, which produced a charge 
from Senator George (Dem., Ga.) 
that the subsidy program consti- 
tuted “politics of the rawest kind” 
and a prediction from Maloney 
that without the payments there 
will be “a hue and cry for wage 
increases the like of which we 
have never seen.”’ 

Senator George elaborated on 
an “inflation” protest already 
raised by Bankhead, and told the 
Senate that the whole plan was 
basically one on labor appease- 
ment at the expense of the farmer. 

To continue the subsidy system, 
he declared, would “amount to 
appeasement because we are re- 
peatediy warned that if we break 


constant increases in wages. 
“Senators may vote appease- 

ment if they want—but the mo- 

ment you do you open the flood- 


gates for inflation.” : 
3efore the vote Senator Taf? 
((Rep., Ohio) suggested a com- 


promise, saying the Maloney limi- 
tation was. ‘too high” but favoring 
limited subsidies. 

Senator George said that, if the 
Maloney proposai became law, 
farmers’ prices would be _ re- 
duced in the market places and 
all they would get in return would 
be “a miserable subsidy.” He 
contended that even production 
subsidies were “hard to justify” 
because they tended to shift pro- 
duction from one field to another 
at the cost of the first. 

Senator Taft is sponsoring a pro- 
posal which would authorize 
$1,.000,000,000 for subsidies this 
year, but abolish so-called ‘roll- 
backs”’ on meats and butter and 
the milk subsidy being paid to 
3,000,000 dairymen. A vote on 
this plan may come tomorrow. 

Although favoring limited sub- 
sidies, Senator Taft charged ihe 
Administration with political mo- 
tives in inaugurating, late last 
vear. the $300,000.000 a year plan 
of subsidy payments to dairymen. 

Subsidies now are being paid. 


“< 


the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation without direct 
authorization from Congress. 

On Feb. 11 the Senate by a vote 
of 43 to 28 approved the Bank- 
head bill barring the food subsidy 
programs after June 30, 1944, con- 
tinuing the life of the CCC io 


000 to $3.250,000,000. 
the Senate action, the 
(which had previously, Nov. 
passed a bill continuing the CCC 
until July 1, next, 
subsidies after Dec. 31, 1943) 
agreed on Feb. 14 to send the bill 
to conference. The Senate on 
Feb. 16 unanimously approved 
the compromise bill agreed to in 
conference prohibiting the use of 


House 


isubsidies after June 30, and the 


approved the conference 
Feb. 17 by a vote of 
249 to 118, following which the 
bill was sent to the White House, 


House 


the | 
in today’s executive session | 


fning Post 


the | 





| work, though. 
|parently THE report. 
| great 
; . | but they know his vanity for un- 
the line labor is going to demand | tom , 





| definite. 








lo 
; ‘ .| Congress 
Mr. Taft continued, with funds of | 


|ing 
' tinuation 
ithe deficit spending policy, to the 
'extent of the Government’s buy- 
,ing into key industries. 
lunderstand just how Mr. Roose- 


June 30, 1945, and increasing its | and <a 
borrowing power from $3.000,000,- | forcing a Government partnership | 


Following |onto the oil companies having | Siring to effect remittances to this 


93 | properties in the Persian Gulf | 


but banning | 


From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 

along the same. lines. 
(Oh, we forgot, our tax system 
must be revised to encourage in- 
vestment and particularly, risk 
capital.) The Republicans at 
their Mackinaw Conference wrote 
one. Senator George has 
talking along this line for at least 
a year; he has written along this 
line. Long before Mr. Baruch 


| was named by Assistant President 


Jimmy Byrnes to do a report, 


|'which means paying some bright 


young men, to go around and as- 
semble these other reports, a lot 
of and apparently satisfactory 
work was being done by a group 
of industrialists who had been 
given offices in Jesse Jones’ De- 
partment of Commerce and who 
had his blessing. 

Indeed, this group was going 


| right along working with Senator 


George’s committee, which was 
embarked upon getting all these 
studies and reports into legisla- 
tion, when Mr. Roosevelt told 
Jimmy that the Assistant Presi- 
dent’s office had better get in on 
the parade. Thus the Baruch re- 
port, which for some reason or 
another, makes it all official. This 
is exactly what burns the Sena- 
tors up. They were _ suspicious 
when the President stepped into 
the picture, wondered just what 
was up his sleeve. Senator George 
came very near to blowing up at 
the time but Baruch visited with 


| him and assured him that he was 
ito work with the Senate commit- 
| tee, not against it. It hasn’t turned | 


out to be a supplementing of their 
It has become ap- 
confidence in Mr. Baruch 
semi-official 
they are 


these 
and 


derwriting 
documents 


| suspicious of the President’s mov- 
| ing 
| plexed editors, studying 
j}ruch” report, avow they 
| where 
| legislative branch’s toes. Why, he 


into the picture. The _ per- 
can’t see 


he is stepping on the 
proposes that it.be done 
lation, they say. 

All right, that is the way Con- 
gress was bent upon doing it. 
Why another report. It is not easy 
to put ones hands on it, but the 
Senators think it is part of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s determination to keep 
the job, with all the power it en- 
tails, to himself. ‘They see Mr. 
Baruch’s vanity making him an 
unwitting vehicle in this. 

There is one thing that is very 
It can become a very 
deceptive document. The pre- 
sumption will be that this is Mr 
Roosevelt’s program. He _ will 
likely never say so. But it was 
done at his direction. He has been 
credited with saying it was a 


by legis- 


isolendid campaign document, and 
ithe fact that 
|his is probably what he meant. 


it will he taken for 
You may rest assured, however, 
that the National Resources Plan- 


ning Board has more accurately | 
reflecting his policy about the 
‘whole post-war structure before 


indignantly cut off its 
funds. .These planners were mov- 
boldly for not only a con- 
but an -acceleration of 


You can 


velt’s mind is moving, from his 
Harry Hopkins’ action in 


area. 
It 


being any dearth of “reports” or | 
other parts of Italy controlled by 


“studies” on the reconversion 
program, or of there being any 
conflict among them. The ques- 
tion what sort of philosophy 
will administer the program. 


is 


and promptly vetoed as indicated | 


above. 


been | 


They have | 


most | 


the “Ba- | 


Resume Partial Civilian 
Mail Service To Italy 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced, effective Feb. 16, that 
International mail service for 
civilian correspondence would be 
resumed between the United 
States and certain parts of Italy 
now held by United Nat’ons 
forces (service to the Italiaz. 
ritories in Africa has already | 


resumed). Service will be vre- 
sumed at the same time bet en 
| the United Kingdom and th: same 
| Italian regions, said the announce - 


ment, which further stated 

| “Letters and postcards wi he 
accepted, beginning Feb. ‘‘ n 
the United States for delivery te 
Sicily, Sardinia and the 10 Italian 
provinces of Bari, Brindisi, Catan- 
zaro, Cosenza, Lecce, Matera 
Potenza, Reggio Calabria, Salernc 
and Taranto. A postal delivery 
service, within the limits of exist- 
|ing conditions, already is operat- 
ing in and between these areas. It 
is important that senders of letters 
and cards to Italy include the 
name of the Province in the ad- 
dress. 

“For the present, correspond- 
ence to the Italian zones men- 
tioned will be limited to letters 
and postcards up to a maximum 
weight limit of two ounces from 
the United States and 40 grams 
from Italy. Postage for such 
correspondence will be for letters 
| five cents for the first ounce ana 
| three cents for additional ounce. 
Postcards, three cents. 


“No _ registration, insurance, 
money order, air mail, or parcel 
| post service will be available. 

“Postal authorities of the coun- 
‘tries where the mail originates 
are issuing regulations as to the 
‘nature and content of letters 
which specify that for the present 
only personal communications 
will be permitted. and that com- 
munications of a business, finan- 
cial or commercial character must 
|be prohibited until additional 
|shipping can be _ provided. In 
'order to avoid rejection of cor- 
'respondence’ these _ regulations 
|should be consulted by all per- 
‘sons using the service. The regu- 
lations will be available at post 
offices. 

“Treasury officials pointed out 
that General License No. 32A. 
issued on Feb. 7, 1944, by the For- 





| eign Funds Control Division of. 
| the 
| thorizes the remittance of funds 


Treasury Department, au- 
to Sicily for living expenses, pro- 
vided the terms and conditions of 
the license are complied with 
General License No. 32A also au- 
thorizes communications to or 
from Sicily relating to such remit- 
tances. Accordingly, communica- 
tions to or from Sicily relating tc 
living expense remittances will 
be permitted, notwithstanding 
the prohibition on financial, com- 
mercial or business communica- 





'soon as conditions permit. 


| tions. 


“Thus, for example, persons ir 


| Sicily may send communications 


to the United States containing 
requests for funds for living ex- 
penses and persons in the Unitec 


States may write to persons in 
Sicily with respect to living 
expense remittances. It was 


stressed, however, that the regu- 
lations do not authorize the send- 
ing of checks, drafts, securities or 
currency to or from Sicily. The 
Treasury advises that persons de- 


area should consult their local 
banks concerning the proper pro- 


is not a question of there | cedures to be followed. 


“Living expense remittances to 


Allied forces will be allowed as 
It is 
expected that communications re- 
lating to such remittances wil! 
then be permitted to such areas. 

“All correspondence will be 
subject to censorship.” 
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Baruch-Hancock Recommendations For Effecting 


Transition From War To Peace Economy 


(Continued from first page) 

needs slack off slightly 3ut the and occupational therapy) for 
iob will start in earnest the day wounded and disabled; resump- 
Germany is defeated and only|tion of education interrupted by 
Japan remains to be licked. war; vocational training; the 

In our issue of Nov. 25, page| special employment problems of 
9144. it was noted that a warj|the great war industries, and 
and post-war readjustment unit, others. 
headed by Mr. Baruch, had been 6. That there be in each com- 
set up in the Office of War Mo- | munity only one place to which 
bilization and was at work de-|returning service men and serv- 
veloping a uniiorm policy for|ice women need to go to learn 
war-conutract termination. The/all their rights and how to get 
report, just made available, are them. 

,oses. among other things tne ” ; 
eat ta sie on an operating (B) Settlement of Terminated 


basis, of a joint Contract Termi- 
nation Board, within the Office 
of War Mobilization, to unify pro- 


cedures and policies of all agen- | 


cies. It was noted in advices to 
the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce” from the Washington bu- 
reau Feb. 18, that “no post-audit 
of termination settlements except 


in the case of fraud, advance} 
planning for cancellations and 
speedy payments to contractors 


form the basis of comprehensive 
Baruch Committee recommenda- 
tions covering termination of war 
contracts. 

“Contractors would receive 100% 
payment immediately for all com- 
pleted and uncompleted articles 
and for payments to subcontrac- 
tors. The Government would be 
required to pay interest to the 
contractor on termination claims 
until settlement was consum- 
mated.” 

The report, among other things, 
deals with measures which should 
be taken in behalf of small busi- 
ness and in part urges: 

Provision for special 
assist small business 
change-over and to 
new enterprises. 

(a) Extension 
authority of the Smaller 
Plants Corporation, at present 
restricted to purposes of war pro- 
duction, to cover financial assist- 
ance for change-over problems. 

(b) Expansion and liberaliza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s authority to make industrial 
loans, permitting one-half billion 
dollars of such loans outstanding 
at any one time. 


(c) These two additional] 
sources of credit to supplement— 
not compete with—the enormous 
volume of savings in the hands of 
individuals and banks’ which 
await tapping. 

(Text of Baruch-Hancock letter 
which accompanied transmittal of 
their report appears on page 818.) 


credit to 
in the 
encourage 
lending 


of the 


Summary Index of Recom- 
mendations 
The summary index of recom- 
mendations appended to the re- 
port, as contained in Associated 
Press advices from Washington on 
Feb. 18, follows: 


(A) Human Side of Demobilization | 


1. That the government forces 
dealing with the human _ prob- 
lems of demobilization be unified 
on two fronts—the Executive and 
Congress. 


2. On the executive 


side, cre- 
ation in the Office of Wa~ Mo- 
bilization of the new nes: of 


“work director” to “see th-t 
human side of demobilization 
not forgotten.” 


3. This “work director” to be a 
man “of such outstanding caliber 
as to command the immediate 
confidence of the country.” 

4. This “work director” to work 
with Congress in the development 
of a combined program of legisl2- 
tion and operations “to carry out 
the objectives that all of us 
share.” 


5. Among the fields to be cov- 
ered by this 
personnel demobilization of the 
armed forces, developing ade- 
guate machinery for ioh nlace. 
mert of veterans and demobil- 
ized war workers; adequate care 
for returning veterans; physical 


the 
is 


War | 


“work director’— | 


War Contracts 

1. To assure quick cash pending 
settlement a complete ‘financial 
kit’ is assembled, including: 

(a) Immediate payment 
full 100%—for all completed ar- 
| ticles. 

(b) On the uncompleted por- 
ition of the contract immediate 
nayment—-the full 100%— of the 
| Government’s estimate of “fac- 
items, where proof ordi- 
is simple, such as direct 

or materials, and of other 
‘items on which the Government 
‘is able to satisfy itself, up to 90% 
of the contractor’s total estimated 
costs. 

(c) Immediate payment the 
full 100% of settlements with 
}subeontractors as soon as ap- 
proved. 

(d) Payment by 
iment of interest on 
| claims until settled. 

(e) As insurance against de- 
lays in validating claims, a new, 
simplified system of T (termina- 


| 
J 


tual” 
narily 
| labor 


the Govern- 
termination 





| 


ition) loans by local banks, with 
Government guaranties, to be 
available to all war contractors, 


| 

| orimes and subs. 

({) For those unable to obtain 

| such loans from their local banks 
n thirty days, the Government 

| to make the loans directly 


(g) Until the new T loans are 
authorized by Congress, exten- 
'sion of V and VT loans to all 


Feetwe 
| eligible borrowers. 


(h) Finally, for hardship cases | 


unable to use any of the tools 
outlined above, expedited settle- 
ments. 

; 2. Quick, fair and final settle- 


; ment through negotiation by con- 


| Sectors and procurement agen- 
| cies, 
| 38. As a more effective safe- 





guard of the public interest than 
the kind of review suggested by 
| the Comptroller General: 

(a) Review powers of Comp- 
troller General limited to fraud 
with every administrative aid for 
detecting fraud. 

(b) That all sizable settlements 
be made by teams of negotiators. 

(c) These teams to file written 
reports and keep full records of 
the bases of settlement. 

(d) Contractors to keep records 





| for three years. 


(e) That the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the Attorney General be 
added to the Joint Contract 
Termination Board. 

(f{) Further administrative safe- 
guards now under study. 

_ 4. Establishment on an operat- 
ing basis of a joint contract ter- 
mination board within the Office 








of War Mobilization, to unify 
procedures and policies of all 
agencies: 


(a) The board chairman to be 
@ civilian, independent of any of 
| the procurement agencies, an- 
swerable to the Director of War 
Mobilization. 

(b) This chairman to require 
Drogress reports from all agen- 
cles and to report regularly to 
| -ongress. 

_ (c) Also to maintain a running 
isurvev of the extent to which V 
| and VT loans and the new T 
, loans are taken out. 

(d) To keep a constant eye on 
| all aspects of contract settlement, 
‘recommending any changes that 
become necessary. 

(e) The War Production Board 


be added to the joint contract 
board, 


5. Spread acceptance by war 
contractors of the uniform ter- 
mination article for ‘fixed-price 
contracts. 

6. Speed the handling of sub- 
contractor claims: 

(a) The procurement agencies 


to be authorized by legislation to 
protect subcontractors in event of 
insolvency or default of their cus- 


tomers. 

(b) A standard termination ar- 
ticle for subcontractors to be com- 
pleted soon to supplement the 
uniform termination article for 


prime contractors. 

(c) A minimum figure to be set 
by the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion below which “nuisance-sized”’ 
claims can be immediately vali- 
dated with suitable safeguards. 

(d) Vigorous experiment with 
the so-called “company-sized” 
type of settlement, seeking a 


| workable plan. 


the | 





| Board, the Administrator as Chair- | 


7. Schools to be set up around 
the country for training Govern- 
ment negotiators and contractor 
representatives in the same class- 
rooms. 

8. Prompt clearance of Govern- 
ment property from private 
plants not later than 60 days after 
the filing of inventory lists, the 
manufacturers having the right to 
remove and store the property 
earlier at their own risks. 

9. This entire termination pro- 
gram to be put into effect by the 
agencies at once to the extent ad- 
ministratively possible. 

10. Prompt enactment of legis- 
lation to make this program fully 
effective, including 
authority to permit 
wide settlements, to 
found practicable. 


company- 
the extent 


C. Surplus Property 
1. The Director of War Mobil- 
ization to name a Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator in the Office 
of War Mobilization with full 
guthority for handling every as- 
pect of surplus disposal. 


2. A surplus Property Policy 


|man, with full and final authority, 








and with these agencies repre- 
sented: War, Navy, Treasury, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
Maritime Commission, War 
duction Board, Bureau of the 
Budget, the Food Administrator, 
the Attorney General, Federal 
Works Agency, State Department 
and Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. 


3. Four major outlets to handle | 


actual disposal, each in a clearly 


defined field, with no overlap-| 
pings: 
(a) Consumer Goods to the 


Treasury Procurement Division. 

(b) Capital and Producer Goods, 
all types of industrial 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, consolidating present RFC 
subsidiaries. 


(c) Ships and Maritime Prop- | 


erty to the Maritime Commission. 

(d) Food to the 
istrator. 

4. All of these agencies, as well 
as any other agencies called upon 
to handle special disposal prob- 
lems, to follow policies laid down 
by the administrator in consulta- 
tion with policy board. 

5. The surplus administrator to 
report to Congress as soon as 
possible on _ legislation 
basing his recommendations on 
actual experience with the prob- 
lem. 


6. Our own suggestions as to the 
broad policies that the surplus 
administrator may wish to follow 
are summed up in ten basic prin- 
ciples: 


(1) Sell as much as he can as/! 


early as he can without unduly 
disrupting normal trade. 


(2) Listen to pressure groups, 
but act in the national interest. 


(3) No sales, no rentals to 
speculators; none to promoters. 


(4) Get fair market prices for 
the values with proceeds of all 
sales going to reduce the na- 
tional debt. 


(5) Sell as in a goldfish bow], 
with records always open to 
public inspection. 


appropriate | 


Pro- | 


property, | 
to a single corporation within the | 


Food Admin- 


needed, | 


(6) As far as practicable, use | 


the same regular channels of 
trade that private business 
would in disposing of the par- 


ticular properties. 

(7) No Government operation 
of surplus war plants in com- 
petition with private industry. 

(8) No monopoly; equal ac- 
cess to surpluses for all busi- 
nesses; preference to local own- 
ership, but no subsidizing of 
one part of the country against 
another. 

(9) Scrap what must be 


scrapped, but no deliberate de- 
struction of useful property. 
(10) Before selling surplus 
equipment abroad, assure Amer- 
ica’s own productive efficiency, 
on which our high wages and 
high living standards rest. 


7. The surplus administrator to | 


executive 
un- 


man of 
business 


be a 
| capacity, 
‘questioned integrity and _ great 
courage to fight off the selfish 
interests who will be seeking to 
exploit these surpluses. 

| 8. The facts on all sales to be 
(open to public inspection, with 
iregular reports from each dis- 
posal agency to Congress. 

9. All of the disposal agencies 
to make effective use of industry 
'advisory committees. 

10. disposal 


proved 
sagacity, 


The agencies to 
lease as well as sell, to exchange 
properties, to sell on credit—but 
leasing must not become a hidden 
device for government ownership 
or subsidies. 

11. The Army and Navy io 
examine their inventories of the 
most critical civilian items to see 
what can be safely released dur- 
ing the war for the civilian econ- 
omy without hurting the war. 

12. Surplus administrator to 
study how to centralize the han- 
dling of real property, also to ex- 
plore the possibilities of beginning 
to liquidate government holdings. 

13. The closest cooperation be- 
tween the War Production Board 
and the surplus administrator so 
that controls do not necessarily 
hinder disposition by unduly lim- 
iting potential buyers, particularly 
in assuring prompt disposal 
small quantities of surplus mate- 
rials. 

14. The surplus administrator 
and the disposal agencies to have 


|available to them in carrying out | 
field | 


their policies the entire 
|force of all the various agencies, 
including the services. 

15. Surpluses to be offered in 
lots of such size as to permit busi- 
nesses of all sizes to participate. 

16. The Attorney General is 
placed on the policy board be- 
cause of the importance of pre- 
venting monopoly in disposal. 

17. The Bureau of the Budget 
is on the board to develop policy 
for permanent good housekeeping 
of government properties. 


18. The membership of the Sur- | 


plus Property Board to be made 
up of men who will carry out the 
decisions that are made. 

19. The broad functions of the 
Surplus Property Board are sum- 


on surplus in the addenda. 


D. A general tightening of the | 


entire Government war machine 
for beth mobilization and demo- 
bilization—the two going hand in 
hand. 

1. A running review of the 
functions of all war agencies by 
the Bureau of the Budget, report- 
ing regularly to the Director of 
War Mobilization with recom- 
mendations for cutting down the 
agencies as their work dwindles. 

2. Intensification of the fine 
| work already being done in sweat- 
ing out unnecessary requirements 
in the services’ programs. 


3. An early, equally effective 
review of the programs for raw 
material production, stockpiling, 
imports, subsidies and premiums 
|to marginal producers. so as not 
‘to continue any of these programs 
| beyond being needed. 


| 4. Early review of all war-time 
| material controls and limitation 
| measures to determine under wh>t 
eonditions these orders can or 
‘should be modified. 








of | 


marized on page 5 in the chapter | 


9. Strengthening of the Industry 
Advisory Committees in the War 
Production Board. 

6. Tightened handling 
vance planning of new 
and contract 


and ad- 
contracts 
cancellation. 

7. Closer working together of 
the WPB and the OPA to avoid 
pricing delays in the resumption 
of civilian production. 

8. The armed services to furnish 
all civilian agencies full informa- 
tion in adequate time for these 
agencies to do their planning. 

9. The civilian agencies to or- 
ganize themselves to use this in- 
formation effectively. 

10. A running conspectus by the 
Office of War Mobilization of the 
tasks assigned each agency. 

ll. No new demobilization 
agency needed at this time. 


E. Advance Planning for “X Day” 

1. To be prepared in event of a 
,; sudden collapse of Germany: the 
Armed Services and the War Pro- 
duction Board to cooperate in the 
immediate preparation of an “X 
Day” reconversion plan based on 
the assumed defeat of Germany 
on a hypothetical “X Day.” 

2. This plan to seek to estimate 
cancellations in advance: to make 
tentative selections of the indus- 
tries and plants to be freed, to be 
used to get a head start on all 
demobilization problems. 

3. Advance listing of the prior- 
ities to be given different civilian 
needs in any opening up of civil- 
ian supply. 

4. The highest priority to go to 
those things which contribute di- 
rectly or indirectly to improved 
military efficiency, such as vital 
repairs, transportation. 

5. As far as possible, all com- 
petitors to be treated alike in the 
resumption of civilian production 
but not so as to interfere with 
war requirements or to hold back 
production of needed items. 

6. While this advance planning 
is being done, no let-up on the 
war. 

F. Prompt Extensipn of Needed 

War Powers 
1. The price control law. 
2. Priorities and allocations 
| power on which functioning of 
War Production Board rests. 

3. Requisitioning power of Pres- 
ident. - 

4. Attorney General to study 
other war powers of agencies to 
| determine when they will expire, 
| which 





can be allowed to elapse 
and which should be extended. 


G. Tightened Handling of Can- 
cellations 


1. Prompt cancellation of war 
contracts as soon as it is seen 
goods are no longer needed. 

2. Procurement agencies to in- 
form the War Production Board 
'of possible cancellations or cut- 
|backs as soon as they begin to 
think of them. 

3. The WPB to work out in ad- 

vance the policies governing the 
choices as to which producers 
should be canceled and which left 
lin production. 
4. The actual choices to be 
|made after full consultation with 
the WPB, War Manpower Com- 
mission, and other interested 
agencies. 

5. That contract cancellations 
| be guided, first by what will 
| contribute to a more efficient pros- 
ecution of the war. 

6. With war needs satisfied. sec- 
ond by what will contribute to the 
quick balanced resumption of ci- 
vilian production and to an or- 
derly change-over from war to 
peace. 


| 7. Contract cancellation to be 
| integrated with procurement and 
expansion of civilian production 
/so that facilities and manpower 
| which are released are shifted to 
|new war work or, as far as prac- 
| ticable, to expanded civilian pro- 
duction. 

& A full. frank information 
poucy on all cutbacks and can- 
cellations. 


H. Small Business 


_ 1. That surpluses be disposed of 
in small lots to permit small as 
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well as large business to partic- 
ipate. 

2. Similarly, the disposal agen- 
cies to be able to lease and to sell 
on credit, expanding opportunities 
for small business. 

3. Effective representation of 
small business on Industry Advi- 
sory Committees. 

4 Protection of small business 
in the resumption of civilian pro- 
duction, as far as is practicable, 
without interfering with war. 

(a) 
small business can be converted. 

(b) Care to protect competitive 
position of small business. 

(c) Possible relaxation of “nui- 
sance” type production control 
sooner than broader controls. 

5. Provision for special credit 
to assist small business in the 
change-over and to encourage 
new enterprises. 

(a) Extension of the lending 
authority of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, at present re- 
stricted to purposes of war pro- 
duction, to cover financial assist- 
ance for change-over problems. 

(b) Expansion and liberaliza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s authority to make industrial 
loans permitting one-half billion 
dollars of such loans outstanding 
at any one time. 

(c) These two additional sources 
of credit to supplement—not com- 
pete with—the enormous volume 
of savings in the hands of indi- 
viduals and banks which await 
tapping. 

I. So that the loans made avail- 
able can be repaid and to encour- 
age new enterprises, a post-war 
tax law be drafted now, during 
the war, and put on a shelf for 
use at the end of the war. 

1. This tax law to make known 
in advance the reductions in tax 
rates from the present war-time 
levels to normal peace-time levels. 

2. That this tax law provide for 
reduction of the national 
The importance of reducing the 
debt being ‘‘to return to a strong 
position of national defense.” 


3. That this recommendation not | 
that | 


be interpreted meaning 
present tax rates are too high for 
war—if anything they are too low 
—or that there should be an up- 
ward revision of our standards of 
fair war-time profits. “We have 
never swerved from the position 


as 


that the profit be taken out of 
war.” 
J. Public Works 
1. Early engineering, planning, 


and designing of public works to 


be put on the shelf for use if 
needed. 
2. Any fund created to assist 


local bodies in such_planning be 
administered with full recognition 
that the debt burden of many 
communities, cities, and States is 
far lower than the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s. 

3. Immediately needed projects 
which have been deferred during 
the war to be kept under review 
by the War Production Board for 
possible clearance as war needs 
slacken, with due regard to the 
competing demands of other es- 
sential production and employ- 
ment. 





January Total Construction 


Contracts Below Last Year 

Construction contracts awarded 
during January totaled $159,238,- 
000 in the 37 Eastern States, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corp. in 
a report made public on Feb. 18. 
This was the lowest January total 
since 1935; it also declined rela- 
tive to the $252,223,006 recorded 
in the preceding month and to the 
$350,661,000 recorded in January, 
1943. The entire decrease from 
January of last year was in pub- 
lic-ownership projects, the $37,- 
363,000 of private construction 
money spent during the month 
being 6% above the corresponding 
figure last year. 

All major categories declined 
from January, 1943: non-residen- 
tial building, off 56%; residential 
building, off 63%, and combined 
public works and utilities, off 
41%. 





Earlier cancellations where: 


debt. | 


‘Steel Production Still Stronz — New Projects. Man Power Needs For First Half Of 1944 


Replace Guts In War Output — Wage Hearings ., 


1944 was made public on Feb 


A new survey of the nation’s man power needs for the first half 
ae 


by Paul V. McNutt, Chairman 


“Currently, the nation’s railroads are facing a hurdle of getting | of the War Man Power Commission. In a statement prepared for a 
certificates of necessity for the 1944 equipment program scheduled by 
ODT, because opposition has arisen in certain Washington quarters, Public today our statement on man power requirements for January 


'to amortizing 


all-steel freight cars 


under the five-year Treasury 


| plan,” states “The Iron Age” in its issue of today (Feb. 24), further 


adding: 

‘Railroad executives say 
do not think more than 50,000 cars 
land 1,000 locomotives will be 
made this year due to lack of 
| manpower in shops. Only 9,000 
cars are scheduled now for pro- 
duction in third quarter, but or- 
ders for 13.000 additional have 
been placed, pending the decision 
on amortization. Orders for about 
11,000 cars have been placed for 
| first and second quarters. 

“The total metal allocation to 
ODT for second quarter was: Car- 
bon steel, 1,490,000 tons; alloy 
steel, 105,900 tons; copper and 
copper products, 24,510,000 pounds 
and 5,756.000 pounds of aluminum. 

“Approximately 370,000 tons of 
steel were allocated in the second 
quarter for freight cars, 37.500 


for rails, 291,000 tons for track ac- 
cessories, and about 80,000 tons 
for frogs and switches. 
“Recognizing the increasingly 
critical situation in automotive re- 
placement parts, the WPB granted 
the entire ODT request of 137,000 
tons of carbon steel for this pur- 
pose, a 47% increase over the 93,- 
000 tons granted for the first 
quarter. The military spare parts 
program, too, is larger this year, 


all combat vehicle production to- 
day. 

“Two widely heralded civilian 
goods ventures, the providing of 
more household irons and the ex- 
perimental production of diversi- 
fied goods by small plants in three 
areas, are lagging. Difficulty in 
proving non-interference with 
war work and difficulty in hold- 
ing down to 1942 ceiling price 
levels are said to be a drag on the 
civilian iron project. 

“The tight situation in 
|rolled steel appears likely to be- 
;come even more hectic since a 
new Ordnance Department pack- 
aging program requiring large 
'guantities of 12 to 14-gage sheet 
lis imminent. Third quarter tin 
|mill production is expected to ex- 
ceed 800,000 tons, compared with 
an approach to 800,000 tons for 





|the second quarter and slightly | 


imore than 600,000 tons in first 
| quarter. Tubular goods mills are 
working at top speed against huge 
| backlogs of orders. 

| “Getting ready for hearings on 
|the demand of the CIO-USW for 
ia 17c. per hour increase in wages, 


'the War Labor Board has an- 
|nounced a panel of six which will 
consider the case and called a 


hearing for Feb. 23 on the ques- 
|tion of extending contracts be- 
{tween USW and 74 steel com- 
|panies. A further angle to the 
|labor picture is a report that steel 
ifabricators and miscellaneous 
| manufacturers may be pressing to 
‘have their own WLB panel hear- 
ling, instead of being included 
'with the companies actually pro- 
'ducing iron and steel.” 

Tne American Iron and Steel 
|Institute on Feb. 21 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 


having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry ‘vill be 97.7% of 
|capacity for the week beginning 


week ago, 96.5% one month ago 
and 97.7% one year ago. 
operating rate for the week begin- 
lning Feb. 21 is equivalent to 1,- 





|750,000 tons of steel ingots and 


|castings, compared to 1,750,000 
'tons one week ago, 1,727,900 tons 
'one month ago, and 1,691,900 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Feb. 21 stated in part as 
follows: 


“Expected easing in the plate 


| and sheet situation has failed to 


materialize and now is looked 


they ® 


tons for locomotives, 550,000 tons | 


ana constitutes a sizable share of | 


fiat: 


operating rate of steel companies | 


Feb. 21, compared with 97.7% one. 
‘are Judge William H. Kirkpat- 
The | 





for as a third-quarter develop- 
ment, with current demand strong. 

“When the present landing craft 
program was outlined last Fall 
producers were given extra ton- 
nage in expectation that reduc- 
tions in other directions would 
make it possible for them to pro- 
vide the added _ requirements. 
The cutbacks apparently have not 
' been sufficient to allow mills to 
catch up on schedules. Some ex- 
pect the end of March may see 
deliveries more nearly met. 

“Meanwhile, requirements for 
high-test gasoline refinery con- 
struction have increased and are 
given equal rating with landing 
craft, the relatively smaller ton- 
nage serving to fill gaps and some 
directives for this purpose have 
been issued, displacing other steel 
already scheduled. This has 
served to extend delivery prom- 
ises and tighten further the sheet 
situation through increased de- 
mand for plates from continuous 
mills. 

“Some tightening in scrap sup- 
ply has resulted from snow in the 
Midwest but stocks of melters are 
sufficient to tide over the emer- 
gency. Some steelmakers have 
resumed buying after being out 
|of the market temporarily. 

“Recent sale of 25,000 tons of 
reinforcing bars by the Maritime 
Commission, rendered excess by 
abandonment of a reinforced con- 
crete barge program, probably 
will have little effect on the mar- 


ket.” 
EE 


Annual Assay 
Commission Meets 


Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Direc- 
tor of the Mint, announced that 
the traditional sampling and test- 
ing of 1943 coinage as provided 
by law brought together at the 
Philadelphia Mint on Feb. 9 and 
10 members of an Annual Assay 
Commission appointed by the 
President. 

The Commission this year con- 
sisted of 11 appointed and three 
|ex-officio members. 
| They are: 

C. E. Bell, passenger traffic 
manager, Seaboard Railway Co., 
Norfolk, Va.; Dr. J. Ellwood 
Amos, Associate Professor of 
Finance, University of Pittsburgh; 
Ray A. van Clief, New York City 
business man, now living in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Fred R. Mann, 
Philadelphia business leader; Miss 
Grace Nixon, former postmistress, 
Phillipsburg, N. J.; Arthur T. 
Pienkowsky, Washington, D. C., 
recently retired weights expert of 
the Bureau of Standards; William 
E. Leahy, Washington, D. C., Se- 
lective Service official, attorney, 
and President of Columbus Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Hale Shenefield, 
Washington, D. C., instructor at 
American University; Dr. Benja- 
min Salzer, New York City; Mrs. 
Brewer L. Stouffer, Hagerstown, 
Md., woman counsellor for Fair- 
child Aircraft Corp., and Morton 
Schwartz, New York City business 
man. 

Statutory ex-officio members 


rick, of the United States District 
Court for Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; Preston Delano, 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, and Joseph Buford, 
assayer, the United States Assay 
Office, New York City. 

The announcement from _ the 
Treasury Department also said: 


“The annual ‘trial of the coins,’ 
as the function is known, has been 
made without interruption. since 
1792. At all United States Mints, 
one of each 2,000 silver coins pro- 
duced is taken at random and pre- 








; acter, must be put aside in this 
crucial phase of the war. Our 
twelve Regional Directors have) 





press conference held on 
and July of 1944. 

“An analysis of the 
ments indicates that we face five 
primary problems in the coming 
months: 

“1. Although war production as 
a whole has leveled off and total 
munitions employment will re- 
main on a plateau, many specific 
production programs are expand- 
ing rapidlv. We must find more 
workers for aircraft, ship repair, 
radio and radar, heavy trucks, 
landing craft, and other items 
which are on the increase. The 
many areas where these muni- 
tions are produced will continue 
to grow tighter. Production will 
decline in other areas, but a lay- 
off of workers as a result of a 
cutback in a midwestern ammu- 
nition plant does not in itself 
staff the ship repair yards in San 
Francisco. Therefore, we must 
continuously conserve and real- 
locate our present supply of mu- 
nitions workers. 

“2. We must replace the men 
and women being drawn every 
day into military service, which 
becomes increasingly difficult as 
time goes on. To provide a net 
increase of 800,000 in the strength 
of the armed services, approxi- 
mately 1.4 million will have to be 
inducted, in order to compensate 
for those who are discharged or 
lost. 

Men who are withdrawn from 
industry for military service are 
becoming harder and harder to 
replace. In each successive 
month a higher level of skill and 
experience must be tapped to fill 
Selective Service calls. 

“3. Workers must remain in 
essential jobs in the face of grow- 
ing attractions which operate in 

he other direction. The impulse 
to seek out a safe berth in non- 
war work of a permanent char- 


reported almost unanimous con- 


cern over this tendency. Too 
many manufacturers have one 
eye on their post-war civilian 


market; when this is so, it is only 
natural for workers to seek out 
their post-war jobs. We should 
be clear about one thing: the 
man-power shortage will not per- 
mit any extensive expansion of 
non-war production before the 
collapse of Germany, even if ma- 


terials should be available. The 
amount of reconversion we can 
afford is not commensurate with 


the amount of talk that has been 

given to it. Let us put our mind 

back on the job to be done. 
“Cutbacks create a further psy- 


chological hazard; a layoff of 300 | 


workers receives more attention 
than a new demand for 3,000. The 
inevitable uncertainty has an in- 


jurious effect on the production | 


line, despite the fact that work- 
ers who have been laid off by 
cutbacks are sorely needed in 
other employment. 

“4. The seasonal labor needs of 


agriculture—about 3,400,000 be- | 


tween January and July—must 
be filled. This seasonal swing is 


served under seal for testing by 
the Assay Commission. The pro- 
cedure was set up by the early 
lawmakers to insure that the na- 
tion’s money is maintained at 
standards of fineness and weight. 


“Members of the Commission | 
serve without compensation, but | 


are reimbursed for their expenses. 
They received a special medal as 
a token of their service. 


“Mint activities of extra-cur- 
ricular interest to the Commission 
this year include the recently re- 
sumed coinage of bronze one-cent 
pieces, in which scrapped shell 
cases and new copper are com- 
bined; and the production of 
thousands of medals for heroes of 
the Navy, Coast Guard and Mer- 
chant Marine.” 


Feb. 1, 


require- © 


Mr. McNutt said: “I am making 





usually accompanied by a corres- 
ponding increase in labor supply. 
The bulk of the additional labor 
will consist of women and young 
persons who are already residents 
in farming areas, but who work 
in the fields only during the busy 


season. We will again need the 
services of these people. 
“5. The labor shortage in a 


number of highly critical indus- 
tries is still extremely serious. I 


might mention railroad transpor- 
tation, ball bearings, foundries, 
coal, meat packing and radio 


tubes as examples. These indus- 
tries have not received the same 
wide attention as others such as 
aircraft and _ shipbuilding, but 
every one is directly and inti- 
mately connected with the flow 
of materials to the fighting 
tronts. 

“Apart from seasonal agricul- 
|tural requirements, our civilian 
‘employment plus the Armed 
Forces must increase by 900,000 
by July 1944. This increase is 
small compared to those which 
have been achieved in former 
years but will be more difficult to 
attain. We do not have reserves 
'of unemployed to draw from. The 
women who were readily avail- 
able for employm4nt have al- 
'ready been drawn into the labor 
market. Workers are no longer 
being made available for transfer 
by declining civilian activities; as 
a matter of fact the trend is the 
other way. From now on, we 
will have to operate within a 
fixed and limited man-power 
budget. 

“Our man-power resources are 
strained. We have never before 
in our history had so many peo- 
ple at work. Our only remaining 
substantial labor reserve consists 
of women; but the number of new 
women entering the labor market 
barely compensates for those who 
are returning to their homes. 
Nonagricultural employment of 
females has remained relatively 
constant over the past six months. 
About 8 women leave the labor 
market for every 10 who enter it. 

“The bulk of our war produc- 
tion is carried on in labor short- 
age areas—those in Group I and 
Group Il. It is in these areas 
that the strain on our labor re- 
sources will be hardest. Despite 
the spread of vigorous and effee- 
tive local man-power programs, 
very few major Group I areas 
have so far been able to move out 
oi this category. 

“The man-power 
been cut back.” 


job has not 


Ton-Miles of Revenue 
Freight Continues To Rise 


The volume of freight traffic, 
measured in ton-miles of revenue 
freight, handled by the Class I 
railroads in January, 1944, was the 
greatest for any January on rec- 
ord, the Association of American 
Railroads announced today (Feb. 
| 24). Traffic in that month 
amounted to approximately 59,- 
750,000,000 ton-miles, according to 
|preliminary estimates based on 
‘reports just received by this As- 
‘sociation from Class I railroads. 
This was an increase of 8.4% com- 
pared with the same month in 
1943, 39% over January, 1942, and 
an increase of 134% compared 
with January, 1939. 
| The following table summarizes 
|revised ton-miles statistics for the 
|12 months of 1943 and 1942, and 





j}shows' preliminary figures for 
| January, 1944 (000 omitted): 
1943 1942 lane. 


1666,433,031 583,038,993 143 
°59,900,000 55,630,990 8.8 


lst 11 mos. 
| Mo. of Dec. 
| 


Total 12 mos. 726,333,031 638,069,983 13.8 
1944 1943 

459,750,000 55,120,899 84 

trreliminary es.imate. 


|Mo. of Jan._ 


i Revise e.timate. 
tActual. 
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Four “Invasions” 


Seen By Babson Called Threat To 


‘Proposal To Make Freight Rates Uniform 


Free Flow Of Commerce 


(Continued from first page) According to the National Industrial Traffic League, a serious 
lapsing is a debatable question.| threat to the free flow of commerce Is found in 12 bills and two 


Certainly, such a landing will be’ resolutions now pending in Congre 


only a part of the Second Front| to make railroad freight rates 
invasion. States, with mileage and cost as 
A careful study of maps will! sidered. Two of the bills, one 


House, go farther by proposing a 
rate system patterned on the par- 


convince anyone that if the Allies 
invasion 


institute an _ effective 

against the will of Germany, cel post system of rate making. 

landings will be made at four dif-| One is sponsored by the Gover- 

ferent points: nors of Southern States. The 
(1) At the Balkans, aimed to; League further states: 

destroy the Rumanian oil fields “These bills would deprive the 

if Russia has not already taken| Interstate Commerce Commission 

them. Watch General Patton’s| of its authority to make freight 

army. rates in keeping with prevailing 
(2) At southern France, by)|conditions in industry and agri- 


culture. Territorial relationships 
and the needs of industry would 
be totally disregarded. 

“As commerce and industry de- 
veloped, the freight rate structure 
of the country has been changed 
to meet new conditions. It is 
now proposed to change this 
method by making freight rates 
‘uniform’ and then let industry 


moving troops in from the island 
of Corsica where they are now 
assembling. 

(3) At northern France, Bel- 
gium and Holland bv moving 
troops in from England. | 

(4) At Norway, where the Ger- | 
mans have the fewest troops and 
where it would be very difficult | 
to bring re-enforcements. I feel | 
very sure that Norway will be a| fit itself into the new rigid pat- 
part of the program. There are! tern. 
excellent airfields just south of| the ICC to determine just and 
Stavanger, which is only about| reasonable rates, after hearing the 
400 to 500 miles to Hamburg, 
Bremen and_ Berlin. Further- | 
more, securing such Norwegian 
air bases should enable the Allies 
to get a foothold in Denmark. 


carded. The bill sponsored 


requires the Commission to pre- 
'secribe a scale for uniform appli- 


From northern Denmark it is only | cation. Any change in it, there-| 
250 miles to the industrial cities | fore. could be made only after 
and seaports of Germany. | application therefor and hearing 
, | thereon, under the Commission’s 

we eather AS muportant wacker | present procedure. At present, 
In view of weather conditions| any carrier or carriers may pro- 
in Norway and elsewhere, this! pose a change by the simple ex- 


may mean a delay of the real in- 
vasion of Europe until Spring or 
Summer, although men are now 
being rapidly sent io England and 
elsewhere. Delay is in favor of 
the Allies because (1) Germany 
is being systematically destroyed 
by continued bombing; and (2) 
because the Allies can be better 
prepared with more troops and} 
armaments the greater the delay. 
Then there is always the hope 
that the German army leaders 
will dethrone Hitler. They surely 
had rather let us march triumph- 


pedient of filing a tariff, giving 
30 days’ notice. That period of 


mission, can be reduced to one 


days’ notice. 
often authorized 
and carriers, in 


shippers 
have 


after 
conference, 


bility of a change. 

“The National Industrial Traffic 
League points out in a statement 
prepared by its Special Committee 
appointed to study this subject, 
that the emphasis laid on mileage 


antly into Germany than have 
Russia. This thought was the| 
reason for the Pravda article 


about German and English peace 


talks which created such excite- & Netional Council 


SS. 


in 


The method of permitting | 


interested parties, would be dis- | 
py | 
the Governors of Southern States , 


notice, by application to the Com- | 


Such short notice is} 


agreed on the nature and desira- | 


Russian-sponsored Union of Patriots. 


They propose, says the League, 
“uniform” throughout the United 
the primary elements to be con- 
the Senate and the other in the 
6 

by the proposal of the Southern 
Governors would have a destruc- 
tive effect not only on group re- 


lationship of freight rates but on 
the groups themselves; also on 
export and import rates via the 


various ports. 


to Chicago, the requirement re- 
specting mileage would result in 


widening the difference between 


the Brazil-Clinton, Ind., group 
and the Springfield, Ill., group 


from 10 to 42 cents: and between 
the Brazil-Clinton group from 35 
to 59 cents. 

“Uniform treated in 


rates, ac- 


cordance with the Southern Gov- | 


ernors’ rules of mileage emphasis, 
would 


of rates on exports and imports 
via the ports of Baltimore, Sa- 
vannah and New Orleans. At 


present the first-class export rates 
from Chicago via Baltimore, Sa- 
vannah and New Orleans are 
$1.54. Under the proposal of the 
Southern Governors, the rate to 
and from Baltimore would be- 
|come $1.95, from Savannah, $2.47, 
<nd from New Orleans, $2.31. 
“Experienced traffic men, with 
possibly some exceptions, hold a 


conviction that rates resulting! 
from the proposed ‘uniform’ di- 
rective from Congress, would be 


ito localize trade and industry, 
‘forcing small areas to become 
| self-sufficient. Long hauls would 
be prohibitive in cost, at least 
over railroads. Inasmuch as the 
portation, other agencies of trans- 
port might extend their opera- 
tions. However, hauls of sugar 


‘from mills in the Rocky Mountain | 


area to St. Louis and Chicago, 
large users of sugar, under pres- 


ent conditions and costs, traffic 
men would probably _ suggest, | 


would be rare. 


Russia Forms National Council In Poland 


inside Poland has been 


organized by the 
This was disclosed on Feb. 12 


For example: Coal | 


break the existing parity | 


bill refers only to railroad trans- | 


‘Count Coudenhove-Kalergi Proposes European 
Federation For Lasting Peace 


Count Richard N. 
“Crusade for Pan-Europe,” 
Academy of Public Education 


at 


in 


Coudenhove-Kalergi, Austrian author of 
a dinner on Feb. 18 of the Ne York 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


City, said the only assurance of a lasting peace after the defeat of 


the Axis is through a European federation with a common 
Thomas J. Watson, 
Corporation, @ 


and a bill of rights. 
3usiness Machines 
was presented at the 
the Academy’s annual award for 
distinguished service in the field 
of education The New York 
“Times” of Feb. 19, from which 
the foregoing is taken, also re- 
ported the remarks of Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi and Mr. 
Watson as follows: 

Count Coudenhove-Kalergi said 
that America would profit tre- 
mendously from European union. 


dinner with 


lasting 
of a 


union offers 
establishment 
system,” he 


“European 
peace by the 
icommon defense 
added. “It offers prosperity by 
breaking down the tariff boun- 
| daries and establishing a vast area 


of free trade. It offers liberty 
and justice by assuring for all 
| Europeans a common bill of 


rights, based on the principles of 
President Roosevelt’s four free- 
doms. 


continental soli- 
darity in matters of defense, of 
|economy and of a bill of rights, 
the nations of Europe will be able 
to continue their colorful diversity 
'in matters of civilization, consti- 
tution. religion, education and 
tradition.” 

Mr. Watson said that taxpayers 
as well as State and local officials 
not think in terms of ex- 
of carrying of schools and 
'colleges but rather an invest- 
iment. He advised cooperation in 
increasing financial backing for 
education so that satisfactory sal- 
aries could be paid to the proper 
number of instructors and ad- 
ministrative officials and said in- 
creased education facilities should 
be provided. 

“We have experimented in this 
country with the exchange of pro- 
fessors and students between our 
own and other countries,’ he went 


“Beyond this 


| should 
pense 


as 


} 

|} on, ‘I have followed this very 
|carefully, particularly the ex- 
change students, and I am con- 


vinced that this experiment has 


defense 
President of the International 
been a success. We have to find 
ways and means of increasing this 
type of education.” 

Mr. Watson declared that with 
proper attention to the develop- 


ment of better understanding be- 
tween groups and nations through 
education, “we shall have the 
more constructive relations and 
greater cooperation which are so 
essential in the building of a bet- 


ter world.” He pointed out that 
work has already been started on 
post-war plans for fair adjust- 
ment of trade barriers so there 
can be a proper flow of goods and 
services both ways across borders 
of countries, which he said is one 
of the most important elements 
in the development of political 
policies that will maintain peace 
in the world. 

William C. Bullitt, former United 
States Ambassador to Russia and 
France, endorsed the plan of 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. He 
said the central problem of peace 
is in Europe rather than in Asiz 
and that if post-war Europe con- 
sists merely of spheres of in- 
fluence instead of something like 
a federation another war is likely. 
A divided Europe, he said, will 
lead to differences and finally to 
another conflict. 

a 
Director, Division 
and History 


Dr. Associate 
Economies 


indation 


Condliffe, 
ol 
Carnegie Fo 


for International Peace, asserted 
that the American contribution to 
international good-will can best 


be made by reducing diplomacy 
to consultations on the ordinary 
day-to-day relations between in- 
dividuals in different countries. 
“One of the best ways to do this,” 


he said, “is to bring it down to 
the bread and butter level.” 
Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, 


Chancellor New York University 
and President of the New York 
Academy of Public Education, 
presided. 





ment last month. 


Certainly, the Allies are not | 
advertising in advance their plans. | 
Rather, their leaders are talking | 
publicly about the very opposite | 
of what they actually will do. 
Note that 90% of our European 
war news comes from London |} 
and every word of it must pass 
the English censors. It also 
should be remembered that more 
news is put out for German con- 
sumption and to mislead our ene- 
mies than to inform our own 
people. This is no criticism of 
our governments. It does, how- | 





in a Moscow radio, said Associated Press advices from London, in 
which it was stated that this added a new climax to the open con- 
flict between Russia and the Polish Government-in-exile. As io ihe 
new Council, the Associated Press also had the following to say: 
“The disclosure that the Union,® 
organized in Moscow, had set up|Council is a step forward in the 
operations in Poland, followed an consolidation of all national ele- 
editorial in the Communist Party | ments inside Poland in the face of 
newspaper ‘Pravda, attacking | the complete ruin and annihilation 
the Polish regime in London anew | with which the Germans threaten 
and implying that a government | the Polish nation.’ 
acceptable to Russia might be es-| “The Union is headed by Wanda 
tablished in Poland. | Vassilevskaya, whose husband 
The text of the broadcast, as | Alexander Korneichuk, is the new 
recorded by the Ministry of In-| Foreign Commissar of the Rus- 








a he 
Shifts In War Production Seen By Gen. Browning 

Brigadier General Albert J. Browning, Director of Purchases of 
the War Department and Chairman of the Procurement Policy Board 
of the War Production Board, speaking at a dinner meeting of the 
Economic Club of Chicago, said that industry faces continued severe 
cuts in war orders in the next few months with complete or partial 
cancellation of a large number of contracts. A special dispatch to 
the New York “Times,” in report-® — a 
ing this from Chicago on Feb. 17,| the original equipment has been 
added: | completed. 

“The overall volume of deliv-; “General Browning did _ not 
eries to the Army this year will| touch on release of materials for 
be only slightly below that of! civilian goods manufacture in his 
1943, but there will be significant! speech, but said that there was 
shifts in the composition of goods} nobody in Washington who is 
delivered, General Browning said.! prepared at this stage to give the 








ever, suggest that most time spent | 


listening to radio war commen- 
tators is wasted. We had better | 
use this time figuring how our | 
returning soldiers will get jobs| 
when World War II is over. 


Our Boys Not In Great Danger 
My real reason for writing of | 

these things this week is to cheer | 

up parents, sisters and wives who | 


formed in Poland to unite all na- 
tional forces in order to speed the 
German defeat and the liberation 
of Poland. 

“The National Council includes 
representatives of the Polish Peas- 
ints Party, Polish Socialists, the 
Polish Workers’ Party and other 
democratic national groupings. It 
has issued a manifesto in which it 


a ane ens ag ~ ange all sag outlines its unshakable determina- 
Te ie adiecar Steolly : a tion to fight for the complete lib- 
of mathematics and spirit The| Republic rebirth of the Polish 
Great Invasion will not start until} «« , ‘ 
the Allies are 100% ready—Russia | Se reanio Of tae pene 
notwithstanding. Hence, mathe- | 
matics and spirit will be greatly | 
in favor of our boys. Thus, our | 
casualties should continue low.| You ask. The answer again is 
In addition, the invasion will not| one of statistics. The Allies can 
be confined to northern France choose where to place each of 
where we might expect heavy their men. A _ man_ properly 
casualties. Washington may be, Placed is worth four men hunting 
justified in scaring us; but statis-| aimlessly for intruders. The old 
ticians and geographers are not! CcOmparison between defense and 
frightened. offense no longer applies in this 
The invasion will come simul- | %#Y °f airplanes and radio. There- 


“But why will this division noi 
also reduce our striking power?” 


taneously at about four places. | fore, let us not worry about Our | 


These will reduce the striking boys just yet. There will be no 
power of the German Army 75%.‘ massacre of our men in Europe. 


formation, follows: | sian Ukraine. 
“*A national Council has been “Although the announcement 


contained no specific reference to 
‘the exiled regime in London, 
| which also has said that it has a 
‘formal governmental — structure 
|operating inside Poland, the broad- 
|cast was obviously one of the 
i'sharpest warnings yet that a 
| framework was being erected that 
could possibly become a Polish 
Government recognized by Russia. 

“ “All Poles to whom the honor 
and independence of Poland are 
precious march together with the 
Union of Polish Patriots .. . who. 
not in words but in deeds, are 
showing their solidarity with the 
Red Army, with the armies of the 
Allies and with the Soviet peo- 
ple the Pravda article said, ac- 
cording to another Moscow broad- 
cast. 


““Pravda’ asserted that the 
Polish Government-in-exile ‘has 
completely cut itself off from the 
real Polish people, who are wag- 
ing a bitter struggle against the 
German invaders and their Polish 
accomplices. The London Polish 





| politicians are backed by no one 
except 


iin Poland vro-Fascist 





That means, he emphasized, that; go-ahead signal for civilian pro- 
many war contractors will be | duction. 

cancelled out entirely because the | “‘There is no person who can 
product they are supplying is no} foretell when the war will end,’ 


longer needed. | 

“The job of supplying the Army | 
ground forces is now largely one} 
of replacement, General Browning 
said. The big job of supplying 


he said. ‘Without that knowledge 
no man is willing to take respon- 
sibility for deciding to tear down 
war-production lines.’ 

“Aircraft deliveries this year 
‘will make up for a large part of 


agents who are helping the Ger- 
mans. 

“A dispatch from Moscow quoted 
the newspaper as declaring that 
‘the Polish Government-in-exile, 
part of which is made up of 
Fascists, has lost touch with real- 
ity. It is living in a visionary 
world of Hitlerite mirages.’ The 
editorial said that ‘yesterday and 
always, the Polish Government- 
| in-exile has considered the Soviet 
Union its enemy.’ 

“*Pravda’ said that there was 
documentary proof of charges that 
the Polish Government collabora- 
| ted with the Germans. It accused 
the Polish underground radio and 
some Polish publications pub- 
lished in London of professing 
| false friendship for Russia.” 





} 
j 








the reduction in deliveries of 
other goods to the Army, General 
Browning said. Ordnance will be 
further reduced. He stressed, 
however, that a shift in war needs 
might require an increase later in 
ammunition production. 

“Production of ammunition has 
run far ahead of needs up to now 
because the Army has not done 
as much shooting as the supply 
services prepared for, he said. 
Furthermore, the amount coming 
off production lines was 50% 
greater than had been estimated. 
The winning of air superiority by 
the Allies also cut severely into 
ammunition needs. Anti-air- 
craft guns, big consumers of aim- 
munition, have not been used to 
the degree anticipated.” 
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National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Average Advances 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public Feb. 21, advanced to 
137.4 in the week ending Feb. 19 from 137.0 in the preceding week. 
A month ago this index stood at 137.0 and a year ago at 134.9, based 
on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association's report added: 

The increase in the general level of the wholesale commodity 
price average was due primarily to higher quotations for livestock. 
A marked rise in prices for both light and heavy hogs, lambs and 
sheep was sufficient to cause a sharp advance in the farm products 
average. Eggs advanced slightly, causing a slight rise in the foods 
group average. Although there was a slight decrease in the price of 
rye, it was not sufficient to cause a change in the grains group index 
number. 
textiles group to advance fractionally. During the past week none 
of the group averages in the composite index declined. : 

During the week six price series advanced and one declined; 
the preceding week five price series advanced and five declined; and 
in the second preceding week there were five advances and four 
declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939-——100* 

% Latest Preceding 
Each Group Week Veek 
Bears to the Group Feb. 19, Feb. 12, Jan. 22 
Total Index 44 1944 1944 

25.3 Foods eR SS n } 139.0 139.9 

Fats and Oil ‘ 146 14¢ 146.1 

Cottonseed Oil 1 159.6 
Farm Products 155 
Cotton 191 
Grains 164 
Livestock 146 
Fuels 129 
Miscellaneous 131 
Textiles ~- 150 
Metals —- 104. 
Building materials 152 
Chemicals and drugs 27 
Fertilizer materials 
Fertilizers ie 
Farm machinery_-_- 


Year 
Ago 
Feb. 20 
1943 
148.1 
159.0 
152.6 
197.3 
136.3 
149.5 
121.7 
129.4 
150.9 
104.4 
151.9 
127.6 
117.6 
119.8 
104.1 
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100.0 
Indexes on 


105.1 


137.0 134.9 
106.7,and Feb. 20, 


137.4 
107.0; 


137.0 
Feb. 12, 


All groups combined 


1926-1928 base were: Feb. 19, 


1943 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


| Arkansas and Okjahcma 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 
MOODY’S BOND 
(Based on Average 
1944 U.S. Avge. 
Daily Govt. Corpo- 
Averag Bond 
Feb. < STOCK 
120.11 
119.96 
119.96 
119.94 
119.8! 


PRICES+ 
Yields) 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa 
EXCHANGE CLOSED 
5 118.40 116.41 

118.20 1} 41 

118.40 6.41 

118.20 5.22 

118.20 5.41 

118.20 4} 

118.20 
ANGE C 

118.40 

118.40 

118.40 

118.40 

118.40 

118.40 

40 
8.40 
8.20 
3.40 
; 20 
8.40 
8.60 
8.60 

18.80 

20 
9.41 
6.80 


Corporate by Groups?* 
rate 3aa R.R Py Wa Indus 
100.32 
100.49 
100.49 
100.49 
100.49 
100.4) 
100.49 


104.31 113.5 
104.31 113 

104.31 113.5 
104.14 113.5 
104.31 113.6 
104.48 113.5 
104.31 


116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 


1126 
140 


9) 
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116.41 
116.41 
116.6] 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.63 


104.31 
104.31 
104.31 
104.31 
104.14 
104.14 
104.14 
104.14 
104.14 
104.14 
104.14 
104.31 
104.14 
103.80 
104.48 
103.30 
103.47 


97 


100.49 
100.49 
100.49 
100.49 
100.49 
100.49 
100.49 
100.49 
100.32 
100.32 
100.16 
100.16 

99.84 

99.36 
100.49 

99.04 

99.36 


92.35 
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116.61 
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116.41 
116.41 
116.22 
116.61 
116.02 
117.40 
114.46 
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Low 1943__--- 

1 Year < 
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2 Year 
Feb. 21! 
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1943 95.01 99 


7.60 
go 
1942 106.56 115.82 113.31 91.62 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
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*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(334% co on, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement ol actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of vield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market 
+The latest compiete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 
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Cotton continues to move into higher ground, causing the | 


in | the output for the week ended Feb. 5, 1944. 


| operations. 
| revision, 


| Kentucky 


116.41 | 


| California, Idaho, 
115.43 


113.50 | 


Time Production Of Gonsumer Goods Industries 


| duction Board is examining with leaders of various consumer goods | 
_ industries the problems that will arise when the time comes for tran- 


i which will 


' facture 
cause military programs still have | 


| parts 


tor even after the position in re- 
spect to components has eased. 
“But we must plan for the 
future, Mr. Boulware said, ‘and 
that is why we have asked you to 
meet with us to consider some of 
the problems. While there is no 
possibility of the resumption of 
manufacture of washing machines 
for general civilian distribution in 
the immediate future, we must 
nevertheless continue the study 
we have been making together in 
these meetings in an effort to ar- 
rive at a plan which, when the 
time does come, will enable the 
washing machine industry to start 
up with both the least delay in 
providing jobs for the then re- 
leased war workers and with the 
shortest possible interval between 
| the starting of production and the 
| making of the finished machines 
| available to the general public. 
“*TIn no other way than by these 
careful deliberations ahead of 
time can we remove, one by one, 
the problems that would other- 
wise surprise and confuse us on 
| the day when production of wash- 
ing machines can be resumed.’ ” 
Some of the problems developed 
| at the meeting were these: 
“To what extent should Govern- 
ment controls continue beyond the 
|end of the war? 
780.200!  Lhis problem is extremely in- 
| volved. The position in respect 
§Subject to| to war contracts in the industry 
| varies with almost every manu- 
|facturer. Some have contracts 
which will continue, as one in- 
Justrialist put it, ‘until the last 


Weekly Goal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of 
soft coal in the week ended Feb. 12, 1944, is estimated at 12,950,000 
net tons, as compared with 12,850,000 tons in the preceding week 
and 12,200,000 tons in the corresponding period last year. Total 
output for the current year to date is 8.8% in excess of that for the 
same period in 1943. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended Feb. 12, 1944, which includes 
Sunday, Feb. 6, was estimated at 1,424,000 tons, an increase of 160,000 
tons (12.7%) from the preceding week. When compared with the 
output in the corresponding week of 1943 there was an increase of 
58,000 tons, or 4.2%. The calendar year to date shows an increase 
of 4.6% when compared with the corresponding period of 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated produc- 
tion of byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended 
Feb. 12, 1944, showed a decrease of 1,200 tons when compared with 
The quantity of coke 
from beehive ovens decreased 7,800 tons during the same period. 

ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
(In Net Tons) 
————Week Ended———_—__ 
Feb. 12, Feb. 5, Feb. 13, 

1944 1944 1943 

12,950,000 12,850,000 12,206,000 


2,158,000 2,142,000 2,033,000 
*Subject to current adjustment. 


———January 1 to Date———— 
+Feb. 12, Feb. 13, Feb. 13, 
1944 1943 1937 
77,510,000 71,209,000 61,761,000 
2,112,000 1,925,000 1,669,000 


Bituminous coal 
and lignite 

Total, incl. mine 

Daily average 
*Revised 


fuel 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended 
{Feb. 5, 
1944 
,264,000 
1,213,000 


- Cal. Year to Date 

Feb. 12, Feb. 13, Feb. 16, 
1944 1943 1929 
12,00C 17,182,000 11,020,000 
12,060 6,895,000 10,227,000 


Feb. 12, 
1944 
1,424,000 
1,367,000 


Feb. 13, 
1943 
1,366,000 7,5 
1,311,000 7,2 


Penn. anthracite 
Total incl. coll. fuel 
‘Commercial production 

Byproduct coke 
United States total 

Beehive coke 
United States 

*Includes washery 

*Excludes 

{ Revised. 


1,287,600 .288,800 1,221,900 7,825,600 7,631,700 


total 156,900 
and dredge 
colliery 


164,700 
coal, 
fuel. 


158,800 985,700 
shipped by truck 
data not available. 


967,700 


and coal from authorized 


+Comparable 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES | 
(In net tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship. 
nents and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district | Jap stops wiggling,’ while others 
snd State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) may be terminated much earlier. 
ae suatg yep 6 |“ manufacturer in the aircraft 

1944 1943 1937. | program, for instance, is likely to 
409,000 374,000 296,000 | be fully occupied until the Pacific 
anaae oars 2,000 | war has been won. 

195.000 ogee ome “2. How can the resumption of 

1,000 1,000 ‘ | peace-time production be handled 
Peete 4 Pe pe so as to be fair to those whose 
53.000 “61.000 continuing war contracts prevent 
188,000 217,000 203,000 | them from returning promptly to 
958,000 935,000 313,000 | the manufacture of washing ma- 

pepe | chines? This, of course, is a prob- 
29.000 | lem common to all industries pro- 


360,000 307,000 
38,000 33,000 
4,000 8,000 4 
‘ |ducing consumer durable goods. 
105,000 99,000 88,000 84,000} ‘ ? 
39,000 38,600 37.000 50,000; ‘3. Assuming that the return to 
oe 1,00¢ | peace-time production is gradual, 
51,000 76,000 85,000 88,000 . i 
698,000 674,000 742,000 626,006 j at Pier PM asc <7 ee eae 
3,070,000 3,060,000 2,798,000 2,680,00¢ | profitably resume production—o1 
168,600 171,000 147,000 111,000 | at what rate would resumption be 
‘aoa | undertaken even without a profit? 
Rep | This question is complicated since 
270,000 | it varies with the varying over- 
62,000 | head position in different firms, 
tg 000 | with increased cost of both ma- 
709,000 | ss > 
165.000 | terials and labor, and with the 
‘| prices at which products may be 
sold. 
| “4, Should the entry into a given 
: ‘1,093,900 | field of manufacturers who have 
13,253,000 11,111,000 | NOt previously been engaged in 
K. & M.; B.C. & G.: | that particular business be regu- 
und on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. +Rest of State, including | lated, and, if so, how? Many ot 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. {Includes Arizona, | the manufacturers present felt 
Nevada, and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- : : : : 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Less than 1,000 tons. | that it would be highly unfair if 
- ; . new firms were allowed to enter 
the washing machine industry at a 
time when many or most of the 
old manufacturers in the industry 
were still engaged in war work. 


“ “No attempt was made to reach 
decisions or conclusions about 
these points at this meeting,’ Mr. 
|Nelson said. ‘What we sought 
| primarily was a free and full dis- 
'cussion of these problems — to 
| bring them out in the open, both 
'in order that we in WPB could 
'see precisely how they appear to 
industry, and in order that the 
| people in industry may themselves 

get a better understanding of the 
| many complex factors that will be 
involved in the transition pic- 
ture.’ ”’ 


Moody’s 


Feb. 5, 
1944 
7,000 
5,000 
102,000 
192,000 
1,000 
.655,000 
590,000 
50,000 
188,000 
003,000 
370,000 
40,000 
8,000 


State 
a ee 
Alaska 


Colorado 

Georgia and North Carolina 
Ulinois 

[Indiana _ 

lowa 

Kansas and Missouri 
Kentucky—Eastern 
Western 


.423,000 
458,000 
127,000 





Maryland 

Michigan 

Montana 
lignite ) 

New Mexico 

North and South 
(lignite) 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania (bituminous) 

Tennessee 

Texas (bituminous and lig- 
nite) > Lie, anaieueata 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

‘West Virginia 

Wyoming 

‘Other Western States 


(bituminous and 


4.000 
148,000 
423,000 
35,000 
2,278,000 
,020,000 
203,000 
1,000 


6,000 
127,000 
437,000 
36,000 
2,363,000 
,023 ,000 


6,000 
131,000 
398.000 
38,000 
2,087,000 
926,000 
206,000 198,000 
1,000 2,000 


Southern 
Northern 


Total 
nite 
{Pennsylvania anthracite 


bituminous and lig- 
2,850,600 


264,000 


30,000 


11,880,000 10,018,006 
,274,000 1 


1,373,000 ,093,000 


Total all coal 14,114,000 14,104,000 
*Includes operations on the N. & W.: C. & O.; Virginian; 


WPB Studies Problems For Transition To Peace- 


Chairman Donald M. Nelson said on Feb. 14 that the War Pro- 


sition back to peace-time production. 
Mr. Nelson said that these discussions, which are being held with 
the members of a number of WPB industry advisory committees. and 
be supplemented by® Smee hay Tease: no 
meetings with labor groups, are “A good example of the form 
based on these premises: these discussions are taking, Mr. 
“I. There can be no immediate | Nelson said, is provided in the 
general resumption of the manu- | meeting held last week with 
of consumer goods, be-| members of the Domestic Laundry 
Equipment Industry Advisory 
Committee. 

“L. R. Boulware, WPB Opera- 
tions Vice-Chairman, opened this 
meeting by emphasizing that there 
can be no early change in the 
present situation—which permits 
no manufacture of domestic laun- 
dry equipment—and explained the 
reasons for this fact: that sur- 
pluses of materials, facilities and 
manpower are ‘spotty’ and thai 
small forgings, castings, bearings 
and electric motors are still in 
greatly inadequate supply. He 
also called attention to the fact 
that 800,000 more men will be 
drafted before the middle of the jo44 
year and warned that labor short- | 
age is apt to be a controlling fac- 


first call on the nation’s resources 
and neither manpower, manufac- 
turing facilities nor component 
for large-scale consumer 
goods production are now avail- 
able. 

“2. Nevertheless, it is essential 
to make plans now so that when 
the proper times does come the 
transition from a war economy to 
peace-time production is as 
smooth, as rapid and as fair as 
possible. 

“3. Collection of facts and full, 
frank discussion with industry and 
labor of the difficult problems in- 
volved is a necessary part of such 
planning.” 

The WPB further states: 


Daily 
Commodity Index 


Feb. 15 248.6 
248.8 
248.9 
249.3 
249.4 
249.5 


Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Feb. 16 
Thursday, Feb. 17 
Friday, Feb. 18 
Saturday, Feb. 19 
Monday, F®b. 21 
Tuesday, Feb. 22 

Two weeks ago, Feb. 8 
Month ago, Jan. 22 
Year ago, Feb. 20 
1943 High, April 1 
Low, Jan. 2 
High, Feb. 
Low, Jan. 5 


*Holiday. 


248.8 
247.8 
245.3. 
249.5 °° 
240.2 
249.5 
247.0 


21 
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Bankers’ Dollar Acceptances Outstanding On 


January 31 Increase To $120,497,000 


The volume of bankers’ 
31 amounted to $120,497,000, 
31 total. according to the monthly acceptance survey 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. As compared 
year ago, the Jan. 31 total represents a gain of $815,000. 
: In the month-to-month comparison, domestic warehouse credits, 
shipments, those based on goods stored in or é 
foreign countr were lower, while in the yearly analysis only credits 
for imports were higher. 

The Reserve Bank's report follows: 


BANKERS 


dollar acceptances outstanding on Jan 
an increase of $3,683,000 from the Dec 
issued Feb. 14 
with a 


and 
ies 


ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED S171 


FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 

Jan. 31, 44 Dec. 31, '43 
Boston $20,739.000 $21,083,000 
New York 74,242,000 71,133,000 
Philadelphia 5,971,000 5,508,000 
Cleveland 1,217,000 1,699,000 
Richmon< 2,098,000 2,059,000 
Atlanta 2,922,000 268,000 
Chicago 3,578,000 3,634,000 
St. Louis 242,000 437,000 
Minneapolis 36,000 43,000 
Kansas Citys 
Dallas 
San Francisco 


DOLLAR 

BY 
trict— 43 
000 
,000 


Federal Reserve Di: 


1 828,000 
540, 000 


pts 


,000 


510,000 521 
11,450,000 


440,000 


296,000 
9,156,000 


NK OC SAIAUMSWNH 


~_ eRe 


$119,682,000 
$815,000 


$116,814,000 
for 


$120,497,000 
$3,683,000 Increase 


Grand Total 


Increase for month yea! 


ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 
Jan. 31, "44 Dec. 31, °43 
$70,795,000 $65,926,000 
11,541,000 11,490,000 
9,195,000 9,581,000 
20,203,000 20,889,000 
130,000 64,000 


Jan. 30, '43 
$57,111,000 
12,269,000 

11,052,000 

27,349,000 

359,000 


Imports 

Exports 

Domestic shipments ___~ 

Domestic warehouse credits 

Dollar exchange —__-_- 

Based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries________ 11,542,000 


8,633,000 8,864,000 


BILLS HELD.BY ACCEPTING BANKS 
355,000 Bills of others 
Increase tor month $3,571,000 
CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES FEB, 14, 
Dealers’ Buying Rates Dealers’ Selling Rates 
P 7 


Own Bills $55,3 $38,275,000 Total $93,630,000 


1944 


14 
2 14 


1, 
1 


do 


4 
72 14 


16 
5, ‘ 

+ 
5 


180 - 55 


The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of the 
volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close of each 
month since Jan. 31, 1941: 


1941— $ 1942 
Feb. 28 211,865,000 | Feb. 28 
Mar. 31 217.312,000 Mar. 31 
Apr. 30 219,561.000 Apr. 30 
May 3i 215,005,000 May 29 
June 30 212,932,000 June 30 
July 209,899,000 July 31 
Aug. . 197,472,000 Aug. 31 
Sept. 176.801,000 Sept. 30 
Oct. 31 184.806.009 Oct. 31 
Nov. 29 193,590,000 Nov. 39 
Dec. 31_ 194,220,000 Dec. 31 

1942 1943 
Jan. 31 Jen. 30 


—_—— TE Ses ee 


$ 

190,010,000 
182,675,000 
177,293,000 
173,906,000 
162,849 ,000 
156,302,000 
139,304,000 
123.494,000 
118.581,000 

. 116,067,000 
-- 118,039,000 


1943 
Feb. 27 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 30 
May 29 
June 30 
July 31 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 30 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 31 

1944 
Jan. 31 


$ 
127,062,000 
129,818,000 
128,350,000 
135,815,000 
139,846,000 
. 138,692.000 
130,244,000 
117,016,000 
114,883,006 
(21.2439 om 
116,814,000 


30 
30 





197,278,000 | 


.~ 119,682,000 


120,497,000 


Harris, Hall & Co. Flesnclel poner 


In the annual report to the stockholders of Harris, Hall & Co. 
(Iinc.) of Chicago for the calendar year 1943, Edward B. Hall, 
President, on Feb. 16, 1944, said in part: 


“The net income of $107,547 for the year ended Dec. 31, 1943, 
was at the rate of about $1.87 per share with respect to the 57,338 
shares of common stock, which were the only shares outstanding at 
the end of the year. A dividend of $1 per share was paid in 
December. 


“Net worth at the end of the year was $1.243.044. Dividing this 
by the above number of shares gives a book value, or indicated 
liquidating value, of about $21.67 per share. 

“Early in the year the company purchased in the market 602 
shares of its common stock at prices well below book value. These 
are held in the treasury together with all the preferred stock and 
2,060 shares of common previously purchased. 

“During 1943 there was a moderate amount of new financing, 
largely for refunding purposes, and increased market activity. Gov- 
ernment borrowing for the financing of the war was on an unprece- 
dented scale and our organization devoted much time to the War 
Loan Drives, in connection with which neither banks nor investment 


houses receive any compensation, other than the satisfaction of 
serving the country.” 


SUMMARIES OF INCOME AND EXPENSES AND EARNED SURPL 
FOR YEARS ENDED DEC. 31 2 

1943 
$336,430 
‘ 44,392 


1942 
$173,987 
27,497 
$201,484 
128,954 
10,544 
708 
47,423 
$13,855 
400 


1941 
$216,333 
143,386 
$359,719 
165,636 
27,884 
4,463 
72,322 
$89,413 
4,608 


+Gross profits on sales and commissions earned 
Interest and dividends earned (net) 


Total 
Salaries ‘ 
Taxes otner than income taxes 
Contributions to employees’ trust fund- 
Office, traveling, legal and other miscell. 


income $380, 822 


127,783 
17,992 
5,663 
53,084 
$176, 300 
168,753 


expenses 
Net income from operations 
Provision for Federal income taxes 


$107, 547 
374,155 





$84,805 
337,684 
$422,489 
13,438 
45,750 


Balance earned surplus at Dec. 31 $424, 364 : °$374, 155 $363,301 


*Earned surplus is restricted to the extent of the cost of treasury stock ($290,739) 
until such stock is sold or canceled. +After deducting losses realized and adjustment 
of securities owned to the lower of cost or market. itEarned surplus is restricted to 
the extent of the cost of treasury stock ($298,257) until such stock is sold or canceled. 
{Including $4,198 provision for prior years. 


Net income carried to earned surplus 


$13,455 
Balance earned surplus at close of previous year 


363,301 
$376, 756 
2,601 


Total 
Dividends on preferred stock __ 
Dividends on common stock 


$481,702 


shipped between | 


| Prov 


| Capit 


| Earned 


; 
; to cover customers 











BALANCE SHEET, DEC. 31 
ASSETS 


underwritir 


eivables, prepaid 


Account 


Customers securities not 


Accrued t deral income 
Provi Federal income 
contribution to employee 


idends payable 


sion for 
ision for 
Preferred div 
a' stock 
5’. cumulative 
Common stock (par 
S$Capital surplus 

surplus 
S treasury 


taxe 


preferred 


$10) 


*7Le stock at cost 


Total 


*Including $40,000 in 1943, 
payments on 
quoted market price Quoted market 
at $446,402 pledged as collateral to bank 
includes bonds carried at $24,420 
$399,591, and includes stocks carried at 

Quoted market value, $109,071. 
Stock ($267,644) and 2,662 
shares of 5‘, preferred stock ($267,644) 
at Dec. 31, 1942; and by 1,250 shares 
shares of common stock (310,063) at Dec 


deliv 


$20,000 in 1942 
securities 
value, 
loan 
deposited 
$244,154 pledged as 
++Represented 
shares of common 
and 
of 5% 
31, 


194] 
$435,810 
8,383 
069 
573 
18,000 


Léa 


B95 


006 


ered 


axe 


250 
600 
266 93" ‘ 
374,155 


230 739 


000 250,000 
000 610,000 
267,000 
353,301 
144,589 


$1,211,959 $1,383,006 
1941 in special account 
the lower of cost or 
1,228,597, and includes bonds carried 
$Quoted market value, $807,004, and 
guarantee {Quoted market value, 
collateral to bank loan. 
by 2,500 shares of 5’: preferred 
tock ($30,613) at Dec. 31, 1943; 2,500 
2,060 shares of common stock ($23,095) 
preferred stock ($134,526 and 1,000 
1941. tAll in treasury $$Arising from 


$1,940.886 
and $50,0000 in 


not delivered. +At 


as 


excess of cash received over par value of common stock issued therefor. 


Note—Security underwriting 
$1,100,000 at close of 1943, compared with 
close of 1941. 


commitments 


1943, were approximately 
31, 1942 and $1,090,000 at 


at Dec. 31, 
$980,000 at Dec 


WLB Labor Members Urge Upward Revision Of 
“Little Steel” Formula To Meet Rising Cost 


The assertion was made on Feb. 
tion of Labor members of the War 


9 by the four American Federa- 
Labor Board that the nation’s 


workers cannot rely upon price control as it now functions to preserve 
their standards of living in again petitioning the Board to revise up- 


ward the Little Steel Formula limiting wage increases to 15% ‘ 
Associated Press accounts from Washington 


———— —————— 


rates of January 1, 1941. 
reporting this went on to say: 

The four petitioners — George 
Meany, Matthew Woll, Robert 
Watt and James Brownlow— 
asked the Board to request 
President Roosevelt to modify 
realistically an Executive Order 
limiting increases to the Little 
Steel Formula “as heretofore de- 
fined by the National War Labor 
Board for the rise in the cost of 
living between January 1, 1941, 
and May 1, 1942.” 

They asked also that employers 


‘be allowed to apply the increases 


without obtaining approval from 
the WLB. 


of the 





The four A. F. of L. members 
called attention to recent investi- 
gations by the labor members of 
the President’s cost-of-living com- 
mittee whose report indicated 
living costs have risen 43.3% 
since January, 1941, or almost 
twice the amount shown by the 
Labor Department’s cost-of-liv- 
ing index. 

They said that 
course left to workers 
tain wage rate increases which 
will adequately compensate them 
for the ever-widening disparity 
between wage rates and prices. — 


the only re- 


Moffatt Again Named President Of N. Y. Curb; 
New Governors—Gommittee Appointments 


At the 34th inaugural meeting of the Board of Governors of the | 
New York Curb Exchange on Feb. 
was designated President Pro Tem. He succeeds himself, having held | 
1942. At the annual election of the Exchange 
Moffatt was re-elected 
Governors of the institution for one year. 
Exchange since®—— 


that office since July 1, 
on Feb. 14 Mr. 


member of the 
1923 and served as President from | 
1935 to 1939. 

At the inaugural 
Feb. 15 Edwin Posner, 
drews, Posner 
re-elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Board to serve for one year. John 
T. Madden, Dean of New York 
University School of Commerce; 
Benjamin H. Namm, President of 
the Namm Department Store in 
Brooklyn, and Victor F. Ridder, 
publisher, were re-elected class C 
Governors for the fourth time to 
represent the public on the Curb 
Exchange Board. 
engaged in the securities busi- 
ness. 


The Board also approved ap- 


of An- 


pointments by the Chairman of. 
department heads and/} 


officers, 
committees. Charles E. McGowan | 
was re-named Secretary and di- | 
rector of the Department of 
Transactions; Christopher Henge- 
veld, Jr., Treasurer and Director 
of Department of Administration; 
Francis X. Gaudino, Assistant 
Treasurer; Henry H. Badenberger, 


Director of Department of Out- | 


side Supervision; and Martin J. 
Keena, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Securities. 


Regarding the action of the an- 
nual election on Feb. 14 it is an- 


nounced that five class A Gover- 
| nors regular members of the Ex- 


meeting on! 


& Rothschild, was | 


They are not'| 


15, Fred C. Moffatt, Chairman, 


Chairman of the Board of 


poeenny 
(associate member or non-mem- 
per partners doing business for 
the public), and a trustee of the 


elected. The class A Governors 
elected for a three-year term are 


| Joseph F. Crowley of Thomson & | 


| McKinnon, Edwin Posner of An- 
drews, 
ward J. Shean, Edward C. Werle | 
of Johnson & Wood, and Martin 


| Wohlgemuth of Ernst & Co. 


The class B Governors are Chas. 
'D. Halsey of Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, Eugene S. Brooks of Cog- 
| geshall & Hicks, Charles E. Jud- | 
| son of C. E. Judson & Co., and | 
Edward J. Cohan of Pershing & | 


term. 
d’Assern & Co., was elected for | 
a two-year term, and Dimitri Yas- | 
sukovich of White, Weld & Co.,| 


was elected for the ensuing year. | 
|E. R. McCormick was elected a} 


‘trustee of the Gratuity Fund for 
| three years. 

On Feb. 15 the six new Gover- 
|nors received assignments to com- 
| mittees. 
on the Admissions, Arbitration, 
'and Stock Transactions Commit- 
tees, and the General Committee 
/on Transactions. Mr. Werle will 


serve on the Arbitration Commit- 
tee, General Gommittee on Trans- 


is to ob-' 


| Frederick J. 


Mr. Moffatt has been a | 


six class B Govenee! 


gratuity fund were at that time. 


Posner & Rothschild, Ed- | 


Co.—all elected for a three-year | 
Joseph M. d’Assern of, 


Mr. Crowley will serve. 


actions, Committee on Stock 
Transactions, and Committee on 
Public Relations. Mr. Brooks was 
appointed a member of the Gen- 
eral Committee on Securities, 
Committee on Listing, General 
Committee on Outside Supervi- 
sion, and Committee on Commun- 
ications and Commissions. Mr, 
Cohan is a member of the Gen- 
eral Committee on Outside Su- 
pervision. Mr. d’Assern will serve 
on the General Committees on 
Securities, Security Rulings, and 
Public Relations, and Mr. Yassu- 
kovich was appointed to the Gen- 
eral Committee on Securities and 
the Committee on Listing. 

Standing committee assignments 
for the year were announced as 
follows on Feb. 15: 

Admissions—Edward J. Shean, 
Chairman; Andrew Baird, Thomas 
W. Bartsch, Joseph F. Crowley, 
John A. Ludlow, Frederick J, 
Roth, and Herbert G. Tully. 

Arbitration—Benjamin B. Mc- 
Alpin, Jr., Chairman; Thomas W, 
Bartsch, Joseph F. Crowley, Ed- 
‘ward C. Werle and William S, 
Wilson. 


Executive Fred C. Moffatt, 
Chairman; Charles D. Halsey, 
Mortimer Landsberg, Benjamin B, 
-|MecAlpin, Jr., William S. Muller, 
David U. Page, Edwin Posner and 
Albert G. Redpath. 


General Committee on Secur- 
ities—Mortimer Landsberg, Chair- 
man; Eugene S. Brooks, Joseph 
M. d’Assern, Charles D. Halsey, 
William S. Muller, Herbert G. 
Tully, William S. Wilson, Morton 
Wohlgemuth and Dimitri Yassu- 
kevich. 

Listing — Mortimer Landsberg, 
Chairman; Eugene S. Brooks, 
Charles D. Halsey, William S. 
Muller, H. G. Tully and Dimitri 
Yassukovich. 

Security Rulings— William S. 
Muller, Chairman; Joseph M. 
d’Assern, William S. Wilson and 
Morton Wohlgemuth. 

General Committee on Trans- 
actions—David U. Page, Chair- 
man; Andrew Baird, Joseph F. 
Crowley, H. Lawrence Jones, 
John. A. Ludlow, Edwin Posner, 
Roth, Edward J. 
Shean, Edward C. Werle and 
Morton Wohlgemuth. 

Steck Transactions — David U, 
|Page, Chairman; Andrew Baird, 
| Joseph F. Crowley, H. Lawrence 
Jones, Edwin Posner, Frederick 
J. Roth and Edward C. Werle. 

Bond Transactions—Edward J, 
|Shean, Chairman; John A. Lud- 
low and Morton Wohlgemuth. 

General Committee on Outside 
Supervision — Albert C. Redpath, 
Chairman; Eugene S. Brooks, Ed- 
ward J. Cohan, Charles D. Hal- 
sey, H. Lawrence Jones, Paul L. 
Hughes, Charles E. Judson, Edwin 
|'Posner, Erward J. Shean, John P, 
Wark and John Whitney. 

Member Firms—Albert G. Red- 
path, Chairman; H. Lawrence 
pn Paul L. Hughes and John 
| Whitney. 
| Business Conduct—Edwin Pos- 
ner, Chairman; Charles D. Halsey, 
Edward J: Shean and John P, 
| Wark. 


Communications and Commis- 
sions—Charles E. Judson, Chair- 
man; Eugene S. Brooks, Edward 
|J. Cohan and John Whitney. 

Finance — William S. Muller, 
Chairman; H. Lawrence Jones, 
|Mortimer Landsberg, John A, 
| Ludlow, David U. Page, Frederick 
J. Roth and Edward J. Shean. 


Public Relations— Herbert G, 
Tully, Chairman; Joseph M. d’As- 
sern, Raymond A. McMann, Ed- 
ward C. Werle, William S. Wilson 
and, in an advisory capacity. Ben- 
| jamin H. Namm. 
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Wholesale Commodity Index Again Unchanged 


In Week Ended Feb. 12 Labor Dpt. Reports 


There was little change in the general level of commodity prices 
during the week ended Feb. 12, said the U. S. Department of Labor 
on Feb. 17 which reported that “prices for fruits and eggs were 
seasonally lower and there were further slight advances in market 
prices fer coal as the result of ceiling adjustments to take account 
of higher costs.”’ 

The Department states that the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ com- 
prehensive index of nearly 900 price series remained unchanged 
for the third consecutive week at 103.1% of the 1926 average. Aver- 
age prices for these commodities in mid-February were 1% higher 
than at this time last year. 

The Department likewise said: 

“Farm products and foods. Seasonally lower prices for eggs and 
for fruits and vegetables together with a decrease of 1.3% of rye 
and 1% for wheat brought average prices for farm products in pri- 
mary markets down 0.2% during the week. Higher prices were 
reported for livestock, cotton and oranges, and for potatoes in the 
New York market. In the past four weeks prices for farm products 
have dropped fractionaliy, but they are nearly 3% higher than for 
the corresponding week of last year. 

“In addition to the decline for eggs, lower prices for lemons, 
onions and sweet potatoes, for apples at New York, and for white 
potatoes in the Boston and Chicago markets caused average prices 
for foods to drop 0.2% in the week ended Feb. 12. Slightly higher 
prices were reported for butter in the New Orleans market. 


“Industrial commodities. Changes in industrial commodity mar- 
kets were moderate and limited to a very few products. Prices for 
goatskins rose nearly 1% following the decline of the preceding 
week. 

“Quotations for anthracite and bituminous coal advanced frac- 
tionally and petroleum products in the Pennsylvania region were 
up from 2 to 3%. Quicksilver again dropped about 3'2%. Higher 
prices were reported for some types of farm machinery, under 
revised OPA regulation. 

“In the building materials field, prices were adjusted upward 
for certain types of yellow pine lumber to balance production costs. 
Quotations were higher for roofing tile and for rosin.” 

The following notation is contained in the Department’s advices: 

During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 
materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked 
(*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such 
adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete 
reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Jan. 15, 1944, 
and Feb. 13, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 
indexes from Feb. 5 to Feb. 12, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED FEB. 
(1926=-100) 


12, 1944 
Percentag2 changes to 
Feb. 12 from 
1-15 2-13 
1944 194? 
0.1 + 1.0 


2-13 2-5 
1943 1944 
102.1 0 


1-29 1-15 
1944 1944 
103.1 *103.0 
122.1 
104.8 


117.9 


2-5 
1944 
103.1 


2-12 
1944 


Commodity Groups— 
103.1 


it PMEIEIES. on cacnnee= 








118.6 0.2 0.2 
105.5 0.8 
118.4 0.1 
97.2 96.8 0 
82.7 80.4 1.0 
103.8 103.9 0 
113.4 110.1 . + 0.3 
100.4 100.0 0 
104.4 104.1 0 
93.0 90.6 0 
112.3 108.9 + 0.1 
93.1 92.7 + 0.1 
106.4 100.5 + 0.2 


122.1 122.6 
104.2 104.7 
g37;7 i278 
97.2 97.2 
83.2 83.1 
103.8 *102.8 
113.5 113.5 
100.4 100.4 
104.4 104.4 
93.0 93.0 
112.4 112.7 
93.2 93.1 


100.5 *©100.4 


> Ul hm OO 


Textile products sitesardieg 
Fuel and lighting materials__-_- 
Metals and meta) products_-_--- 
Buliding materials —........... 
Chemicals and allied products_- 
Housefurnishing goods — 
Miscellaneous commodities_ 
Raw materials —- a ae 
Semimanufactured articles 
Manufactured products__ 
All commodities other 

farm preeucts _.__.....- 
All commodities other 

farm products and foods 9 98.0 

*Preliminary. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
FEB. 5, 1944 TO FEB. 12, 1944 
Increases 
1.5 Livestock and poultry 
0.8 Brick and tiie 
0.3 Paint and paint materiais 
0.2 Bituminous coal 
Decreases 
1.1 Other farm products 
. 0.5 Other foods 
Non ferrous metals 


oOnwmnwr 
PWIMHUMNyYCOwW 


ou 
OW v 


104.4 
93.0 
112.4 
93.2 


106.6 


SC COWUNOBWOWSCOrN 
mm Oe Whore 


99.0 98.9 98.6 + 0.2 


u 


99.1 39.0 


98.0 97.9 96.4 0.2 


~ 
fo) 


Anthracite : 
Petroleum and products 
Lumber : 

Hides and skins- 


Fruits and vegetables 
Grains 
0.1 





Decline In November Mortgage Financing 
In Non-Farm Areas 


The steady month-to-month increase in the volume of mortgage 
financing in non-farm areas, evidence since the beginning of 1943, 
was broken in November, it is reported by the Federal Home Loan 


Bank Administration. However, it is stated, the estimated $354,- 
000,000 of non-farm mortgages of $20,000 or less recorded in Novem- 
ber represented a less-than-seasonal drop of 8% from October: was 
27% greater than estimated for November, 1942; and was only 5% 
less than in November, 1941. The advices from the FHLBA added: 


“With the exception of mutual savings banks, all types of lenders 
shared in the decline from October. Banks and trust companies 
suffered the sharpest decline, 13%, followed by savings and loan 
associations with a drop of 9%. Recordings by insurance companies 
and miscellaneous mortgagees declined 8% and those by individuals 
declined 6%. 

“An examination of the table below reveals that the relative 
participation of the several types of lenders in the November mort- 


“per cent of total” in this year to year comparison increased 3.2 
and 2.5 percentage points, respectively. 
| November, 1943— November, 1942 
“ Chg. ‘o Chg. 
» of from “ of from Volume (000) 
Total Oct. Total Oct. 1943 1942 
, —21.5 $1,136,329 $1,095,052 
—20.3 257,678 338,440 
26.1 685,529 828,660 
21.7 140,142 155,034 — 9. 
17.4 781,249 678,490 +15. 
23.8 529,485 581,531 — 8 


Cumulative Recordings 
January-November 
Type of 

Lender 

S. & L. Assns. 

Insurance Cos. 

Bank & Tr. Cos. 

Mut. Svg. Bks. 

Individuals 

Others 


Volume 
(OGO) 
$111,818 
23,115 
64,877 
15,141 
82,307 
56,415 


Volume 
(000) 

$80,970 
25,950 
58,519 
11,596 
55,830 
45,456 


Change 
3.8 
—23.9 


Total --..$353,673 100.0 — 8.4 $278,321 100.0 —22.1 $3,530,412 $3,677,207 4.0 

“During the first 11 months of 1943 mortgages of $20,000 or 
under recorded on non-farm property aggregated more than $3 ,500,- 
000,000, only 4% less than in the same period of last year but 19% 
less than in the January-November period of 1941. The greatest 
contraction from 1942 to 1943 was shown by insurance companies, 
24%, while banks and trust companies reported a decline of 17%. 
Increases were noted only for individuals, 15%, and savings and loan 
associations, 4%.” 


Civil Engineering Construction $37,042,000 For 
Week—Gains 60°/, Over Preceding Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $37,043,000 for the week. This volume, not including 
the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 60% higher than in the 
preceding week, but is 62% below the total reported to “Engineering 
News-Record” for the corresponding 1943 week. The report made 
public on Feb. 17, continued as follows: 

Public construction is up 84% compared with last week, but 
declined 63% from last year. Private work is 46 and 57% lower, 
respectively, than a week ago and a year ago. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $252,235,000 
for the seven weeks of the year, a decrease of 47% from the $478,- 
422,000 reported for the corresponding 1943 period. Private con- 
struction, $50,272,000, is 36% higher than a year ago, but public work, 
$201,963,000, is 54% lower as a result of the 23% decline in State 
and municipal construction and the 55% drop in Federal volume. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 

Feb. 18, 1943 Feb. 10, 1944 Feb. 17, 1944 
$98,861,000 $23,151,000 $37,043,000 

5,386,000 4,243,000 2,293,000 

93,475,000 18,908,000 34,750,000 
State and municipal 1,674,000 1,969,000 1,219,000 
Federal 91,801,000 16,939,000 33,531,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in 
waterworks, bridges and unclassified construction. Increases over 
the 1943 week are in waterworks and industrial buildings. Subtotals 
for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $1,028,000; 
sewerage, $69,000; bridges, $28,000; industrial buildings, $818,000; 
commercial buildings and large-scale private housing, $1,475,000; 
public buildings, $9,537,000; earthwork and drainage, $287,000; streets 
and roads, $1,176,000; and unclassified construction, $22,625,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $2,- 
750.000 and is made up entirely of State and municipal bond sales. 
New construction financing for 1944 to date totals $155,824,000 and 
compares with $14,667,000 for the corresponding seven-week period 
in 1943. 


Total U. S. construction 
Private construction 
Public construction 





Non-Ferrous Metals — Copper Authorization 
For March Heavy—Week’s Lead Business Good 


“EB & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Feb. 17, 
stated: 

“Authorizations for March copper by the Copper Division, WPB, 
made their appearance during the last week. Requests for the metal 
were surprisingly large, owing to a combination of circumstances. 
Consumers find that the war program is taking more copper than 
earlier estimates indicated. At* 
the turn of the year, inventories;that total domestic consumption 
were allowed to decline to a level|so far this year has averaged 
viewed as too low, these are be- about 10% below the peak at- 
ing replenished. Demand points|tained during the final quarter 
to near-record or possibly record | of 1943. 
copper deliveries for March. The | 
less favorable January statistics | 
attracted only mild interest. Lead | 
was fairly active. Zinc and quick- | 
silver were quiet.” 

The publication further went | 
on to say in part: 


Copper 





Zinc 

An improvement in brass mak- 
ing is expected to make itself 
felt soon in an enlarged call for 
zinc. During the last week the 
market for zine was inactive. 

Mine production of zinc (re- 
ecoverable zinc) in 1943 amounted 
The volume of business being | '° 740,587 tons, according to a 


ns ; a , j¢|preliminary estimate by the 
tee, ed pp a pete Pug | Bureau of Mines. This compares 


nected. Some authorities now be- | With 768,025 tons in 1942. 

lieve that at least 150,000 tons of| The Bureau estimates 1942 
copper will be moved next month, | smelter output of zine at 987,700 
which contrasts sharply with|tons. Production by grades was: 
101,586 tons actually delivered to| Special High Grade, 293,200 
customers during the first month | tons; Regular High Grade, 310,- 
of the current year. The peak in|500 tons; Intermediate, 54,100 
deliveries for the war period to| tons; Brass Special, 83,100 tons; 
date was 150,451 tons in April, | Select 6,800 tons; and Prime 
1943. Foreign copper will be) Western, 242,000 tons. 

drawn upon extensively to round | 
out March deliveries. 





Aluminum 
| Philip D. Wilson, director of 
Lead | the Aluminum and Magnqd3ium 
With the deadline for establish- | Division, WPB, issued a state- 
ing March needs of foreign lead| ment Feb. 10 warning aluminum 
near at hand, buying of lead from | sheet producers that production 





gage market differs significantly from their participation one| domestic sources continued at a| must be increased immediately to 


year earlier. 


month’s volume. 
Gropped from 21.0% to 18.3%, 
pation dropped from 16.3% to 16.0%. 
tion by these types of mortgagees is reflected almost entirely in 
gains shown by individuals and savings and loan associations whose 


For example, insurance companies, who recorded 9.3% | good rate throughout the week! meet 
of the November 1942 total, accounted for only 6.5% of the current! 
Similarly, bank and trust company participation | 
and for “other” mortgagees partici-' 
The loss in relative participa- | 


1944 requirements of the 
that ended Feb. 16. Sales for the | aircraft program. The trend in 
week involved 10,217 tons, against | aircraft production is toward 
12.522 tons in the preceding week | larger planes, and Mr. Wilson 
and 8,812 tons in the week ended | stated that the weight of frames 
Feb. 2. In spite of the recent ac-|for this year’s production has 
tivity in lead, 














pared with 1943. Though a sur- 


| plus exists in supplies of pig al- 
|uminum, there is no surplus in 
|}aluminum sheet, he said. 


Tin 

A detinning plant constructed 
for the government in Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been placed in 
operation. The plant has a cap- 
acity for treating about 20,000 
tons of old cans a year. Produc- 
tion will be supervised by the 
Johnston & Jennings Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The over-all supply situation 
in tin remains about unchanged. 
Metal is being released for essen- 
tial needs only. Quotations con- 
tinued on the basis of 52c. a 
pound for Straits quality tin. 
Futures were nominally as fol- 
lows, in cents a pound: 

Feb. March 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
HOLIDAY 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
tin, 


April 
52.000 
52.000 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 16 52.000 

Chinese, or 99% 
51.125c. all week. 

Quicksilver 

Quiet prevailed in the New 
York market for quicksilver, and 
most sellers viewed prices as 
steady at $130 to $135 per flask. 
Should production decline to the 
extent that a balanced condition 
between supply and demand is 
finally attained, the price struc- 
ture could easily strengthen, the 
trade believes. Forward material 
on the Pacific Coast was more or 
less nominal. 

Inventories were held down to 
a minimum during the first 
month of the year. 


Silver 

Refineries operating in this 
country produced 104,738,000 oz. 
of silver during 1943, of which 
total 45,305,000 oz. was obtained 
from domestic sources and 59,- 
433,000 from foreign material, the 
American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics reports. The last-named 
figure excludes production from 
refining of foreign coin and re- 
treatment of. foreign refined 
bullion, 

The London market was un- 
changed last week at 23%d. The 
New York Office for foreign sil- 
ver continued at 44%4c., with 
domestic metal at 705«c. 


Daily Prices 

The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export re- 
finery) lead, zinc and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 
1942, page 380. 


10 
11 
12 
14 52.000 
52.000 


52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


was 


Two States Added To 
ABA 100% Member List 


Colorado and North Dakota 
were added during January to the 
list of States having 100% mem- 
bership in the American Bankers 
Association, it is announced by 
Robert L. Dominick, Chairman of 
the Association’s Organization 
Committee, who is Vice-President 
of the Traders Gate City National 
Bank of Kansas City, Missouri. 
With the addition of Colorado and 
North Dakota, the 100% member- 
ship list now includes nine States 
and the District of Columbia. 
The other States are Nevada, 
Utah, Louisiana, Idaho, Oregon, 
Arizona and New Mexico. The 
activities of the Organization 
Committee in Colorado are under 
the direction of A. F. Cruse, ABA 
State Vice-President, and W. J. 
Breidenthal, Regional Vice-Pres- 
ident. In North Dakota, the 
Committee’s activities are under 
the State Vice-Presidency of 
R. A. H. Brandt. Herman C. 
Matzke is Regional Vice-President 
of the area in which North Da- 
kota is located. 

Altogether, 76 banks in all 
parts of the country, says the an- 
nouncement, became members of 
the ABA during the month of 
January. The total since Sept. 1, 
last, the beginning of the Asso- 
ciation’s current year, was 588 


the trade believes | been increased about 60%, com-'| banks on Feb. 1. 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Feb 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot sales on 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Jan. 29, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commissior. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Jan. 29 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,324,496 shares. which amount was 16.69% 


14 
the 


stock 


on 


of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3.969.070 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Jan. 22 of 
1.653.579 shares, or 17.83% of total trading of 4,634,140 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Jan. 29 amounted to 386,010 shares, or 14.82% of the total 


1.302.475 shares: during the Jan. 22 week 
trading for the account Curb members 359.950 shares was 
14.69% of total trading of 1,224,920 shares 

Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 


volume on that exchange ol! 


f 
o! O01 


Transactions for Account of Members” | Shares) 
V/EEK ENDED JAN. 29, 1944 
Total for Week t % 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: on 
Short sales 102 7 30 
TOther sales 3,866,340 
Total sale 3,969,070 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Mem- 
pers, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd- 
Lot Dealers and Specialist , 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in whic h 
they are registered ae 
Total purchases 339 760 
Short sales 46,330 
+Other sales 300,420 
Total sale o 346,750 8.65 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor 
Total purchases 192 980 
Short sales 10 150 
. yOther sales 209,570 
Total sales - ‘ ahi 219,720 5.20 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor 
Total purchases 106,200 
Short sales 7,000 
yOther sales > 112,086 
Total sales ae 119,086 2.84 
4. Total ; 
Total purchases i te 638,940 
Short sales 63,480 
+Other sales 622,076 
Total sales 685,556 16.69 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JAN. 29, 1944 
Total for Week t% 
A. Totel Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales__ 3 TR Re SOO I EEN RO: oF 9,070 
+Other sales___-_-_ - ¥ 1,293,405 
ES I SIRES ae ee Ce 1,302,475 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for the Account of 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases__- _ % 97,910 
Short sales Co . * oe 4.870 
yOther sales_____ oe Uh - 114,755 
Total sales____-~—- Eee oa 119,625 8.35 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases... ._... ~ “ 43.975 
Short sales___ = 2,000 
+Other sales____~~- NMRA ea adic axes in tine ad 38,780 
Total sales____-_~-_ lieteon ite ee 40,780 3.25 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases___-____ “ A re odatacinte 43,930 
Short sales___--~~ * Ee 100 
+Other sales______~ i i ela itiste 39,690 
SS ae 39,790 3.22 
4. Total— 
Tot surchases............. J Ey SPS 185,815 
Short sales___-_- | 6,970 
tOther sales______ i i ickcsaidioell 193,226 
RR et 200,195 14.82 
€. Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special- 
ists— 
Customers’ short sales a ee is 50 
§Customers’ other sales__ : ‘ BS 49,737 
Ee os 49,787 
| SS ES eee 4s scihadidceubiiiess 34,550 


*The term “members” includes all regular and associate 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
ccmpared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.” 
§Sales marked ‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Commercial Paner Outstanding 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on Feb. 15 
that reports received by the bank from commercial paper dealers 
show a total of $208,900,000 of open market paper outstanding on 
Jan. 31. This was a decline of $6,900,000 from the revised Dec. 31 
total of $202,000,000, and a decline of $11,500,000 from the Jan. 30, 
1943 total of $220,400,000. 

Following are the totals for the last two years: 

1944— 


Exchange members, their 





‘ $ 1943— $ 

0 ae ise, 7 PI I 220,400,000 
1943— 1942— 

ES ae Wop AS” a ec 229,900,000 
a ae =; eee 260,600,000 
Re iitbnnn a S000 O00 Of 21... 271,400,000 
Se 8 a eer 281,800,000 
EES. aS ee eS ers ars 297,200,000 
EN SES RD aa) Sm a 305,300,000 
ELS Eee 143,300,000 Jun 30 plesk 5 Ronee 
SESE TEES 1eemenmee May 90.¢ 2s 354,200,000 
<=) ii aa eS a i a erat 373,100,000 
ES STRESS a CN NG | naa 384,300,000 
TEESE RE RERES 2 ge ee ee, See ee 388,400,000 


| barrels 


| 
| week 


Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended Feb. 12, 1944 Only Off {,000 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily ave1 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Feb. 12, 1944 
4,399,500 1.000 when 
pared with the preceding week and 19,650 barrels per day less than 
the daily average recommended by the Petroleum 
for War for the month of February. 1944. The current f 
ever, is 528,350 barrels per day in excess of that recorded f 
ended Feb. 13, 1943. Daily output for the four weeks ended Feb. 1 
1944 averaged 4,399,500 barrels. Further details as reported by the 
Institute follow: 

Reports that 
industry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,228,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 
of gasoline; 1,640,000 barrels of 3,946.000 
of distillate fuel oil, and 9,000,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 
the week ended Feb. 12, 1944: and had in storage at the end of that 
82,322,000 7.545.000 barrels of kerosine; 


o,ILS 


was 


barrels, a decrease of barrels per day com- 


igure, how- 


or the week 
9 


received from refining companies indicate the 


barrels 


kerosine; 


barrels of gasoline: 
faa 


| 34,854,000 barrels of distillate fuel. and 52,453,000 barrels of residual 


la 


fuel oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and 


do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 






































13,101,000 | 


More Freight Cars Put 
In Service In January 


nal 


Class I railroads on Feb. 1, 19 
had 33,411 new freight 
order, the Association 
ican Railroads announced on 
21. This included 12,567 
4.430 gondolas, 1,352 flat, 10.277 
plain box, automobile, 1,200 
refrigerator and 200 stock freight 


44, 
on 
Amer- 
Feb. 
nopper, 


cars 


Ol 


9 90 
2,900 


cars. On Jan. 1, they had 35,73 
on order, and on Feb. 1, 1943, a 
total of 19,281. 


The class I railroads also had 
863 locomotives on order on Feb. 
1, this year, compared with 955 
on Jan. 1 and 471 on Feb. 1, 1943. 
The number on order on Feb. 1, 
1944. included 303 steam, two 
electric and 558 Diesel locomo- 
tives contrasted with 335 steam 
|and 136 electric and Diesel one 
| year ago. 

The class I railroads put 2,856 
freight cars in service in January, 
1944, which included 1,310 hop- 


- 


< 





per, 474 gondola, 163 flat, 123 
DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) automobile box and 786 plain box 
*State Actual Production | freight cars. In January, last 
*P.A.W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week | year, the railroads placed 1,683 
ec *n- able onde ro eae anger : 
Recommen ables Ended from Ended Ended freight cars in service. 
dation 3egin Feb. 12 Previou Feb. 12, Feb. 13, | a . , 
February ‘Feb. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943. | Of the 92 new locomotives put 
Oklahoma 328.000 328.000 +327.200 1.300 328.600 352.600 '!1n service 1n January, 36 were 
Kansas 285,000 269,400 281,750 14,850 279,100 299,850 | steam. one electric and 55 Diesel. 
Nebraska y +1,11 1.2 2 3501 xr , . ‘ 
ren is ad 1,200 _ 2,390 New locomotives installed in Jan- 
Panhandle Texas 102,000 99,950 88.900 | uary, 1943, totaled 49, of which 44 
weet hace 139,950 140.100 135,350} were steam and five were electric 
Jest Texas 362,000 363,300 213,900 | jece 
East Central Texas 110,250 113,300 100,000 | and Diesel. 
East Texas 390,600 378,400 325,100; The ODT reported 36 new loco- 
Southwest Texas 288,250 290.900 157,750 | motives on order on Feb l but 
Coastal Texas 516,600 518,700 320,000 | , . oS PB . 
sa: a i ee ee a |no new locomotives installed in 
Total Texas 1,886,000 ¢1,916,693 1,909,650 1,904,650 1,341,000; January by other than class I 
a A 0 ie —#——— |earriers. This brings to 899 the 
North Louisiana 77,200 1,550 77,550 91,550 | total of new locomotives on order 
oastal Louisiana 283,100 282,000 246,550 + —_—— 
ks ee on Feb. 1, by all classes of rail- 
Total Louisiana 348,700 370,200 360,300 1,550 359,550 338,100 roads. 
. eg. coll nan) |})=86h.!!C|CUC ek Cen See — EE 
Arkansas 76,600 78,591 78,800 50 78.550 75.700 ‘i e 
| Mississsippi 46,000 43,950 1,850 44,950 56,900 
Illinois 215,000 203,850 14,550 211,050 245,200 rési en ays rl u e 
Indiana 14,000 14,350 1,050 13,550 15,700 
Eastern 
(Not incl. Iil., Ind., To Boy Scouts 
- ee 72,200 69,450 2,100 71,500 74,900 ‘i 
entucky 25,200 22,900 1,150 22,400 19,650 
Michigan 50,000 53,400 1,800 52,350 63,200 merica 
Wyoming 93,000 98,500 150 96,150 86,850 
' Montana 23,700 20,950 21,000 21,450 President Roosevelt, paving 
Colorado 7,000 8,450 50 7,700 7,250 tribute to the Boy Scouts of 
New Mexico 110,700 110,700 113,050 50 113,050 96.600 | tribute to e OY couts 0O 
eBoy et Baa —__ |America on their 34th anniversary, 
Total East of Calif. 3,582,300 3,607,650 2,300 3,605,350 3,097,300] said « ‘ rar migh 
2,30 605, 3% 3,097, yn Feb. 7 that the war might 
California 836,500 §836,500 791,56 3¢ 794,15 773.5 - : “ 
ae 5 36,5 791,500 1,300 94,150 773,500 have been averted if the world 
Total United States 4,418,800 4,399,150 - 1,000 4,399,500 3,870,800] has been guided by the principles 
*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the | of Scouting. We quote from United 


| production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural | 


gas derivatives to be produced. 


| month. 











*+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Feb. 10. 1944 
¢This is the net basic allowable as of Feb. 1 calculated on a 29-day basis and | 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 


several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered 
down for 8 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 8 days shutdown time during the calendar 
§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED FEB. 12, 1944 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
———therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis 








§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining at Re- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland_  sidua) 
Boar Ba Jo Re- Penn: % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
stric ate porting Average erated Ble 2 sasoline Fuel Ji 
eGietahiarh: Mies Canad g ended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
iana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland Texas 2,448 90.0 2,081 85.0 6,172 36,060 16,755 15,088 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1... 130 83.9 91 70.0 258 2,029 762 158 
Dascrict Noe. 2... 47 87.2 50 106.4 152 1,241 141 223 
OES. ee <a 824 85.2 754 91.5 2,695 17,879 5,665 3,013 
One... mans., Mo... 416 80.1 357 85.8 1,238 7,844 1,720 1,248 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3_____- 8 26.9 11 137.5 34 72 20 31 
District No. 4._...— 141 58.3 87 61.7 334 1,801 355 566 
Ceerte Sce oe. 817 89.9 m6 O76 2,218 15,396 9.436 32,126 
Total U. S. B. of M. ny ee: Sg aan ses. 5, , ie 
basis Feb. 12, 1944 4,831 87.1 4,228 87.5 13,101 +82,322 34,854 52,453 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Feb. 5, 1944. 4,831 87.1 4,324 89.5 **13,192 81,784 36,023 52,734 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Feb. 13 1943_ 3,569 10,452 91,758 36,888 70,815 
*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 71.774.000 
barrels; unfinished, 10,548,000 barrels. tAt refineries, at bulk terminals. in transit 
and in pipe lines. S§Not including 1,640,000 barrels of kerosine, 3,946,000 barrels of 


gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,000,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during 
the week ended Feb. 12, 1944, which compares with 1,648,000 barrels, 4,138,000 barrels 
and 9,087,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1.463.000 barrels 
4,079,000 barrels and 7,688,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Feb. 13. 1943. 
fOn new basis in Combined Area due to reclassification of 130,000 barrels as ‘‘other 
Oils."’ **Revised in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky district due to error by reporting 
company. 

Notes—Stocks of kerosine at Feb. 12, 1944 amounted to 7,545,000 barrels, as against 
8,130,000 ‘barrels a week earlier and 6,673,000 barrels a year before. 


The East Coast (District No. 1) index numbers previously published have been 


temporarily suspended. 





shut | 


|Press advices from Washington, 
| which further said: 

| Mr. Roosevelt, honorary Scout 
| President and active in the organ- 
‘ization for years, praised its mem- 
bers for a “superb record of war 
service.” 

“But carry on your normal 
Scouting, too,” he said. “It will be 
}of lasting value to you as you 
grow into manhood. Live de- 
mocracy in your troops and in 
your home. 

“If the people of all countries 
had taken the basic philosophy of 
Scouting to heart, perhaps there 
would never have been a second 
| world war.” 


| poe ae Movement— Week 
‘Ended February 12, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 498 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 5.7% 
above production for the week 
ended Feb. 12, 1944. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 3.0% greater than produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files of the 
reporting mills amounted to 105% 
of stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 
lent to 38 days’ production at the 
current rate and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 34 days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 5.6% ; orders 
by 11.6%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
|duction of reporting mills was 











|57.4% greater; shipments were 
45.5% greater; and orders were 
34.2% greater. 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 


Ended Feb. 12, 1944 Decreased 10,813 Cars 


Lo ie freight for the Feb. 12, 1944, 
totaled 795.262 cars, the eee of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Feb. 17. This wv an increase above the correspond- 
ing week of 1943 of 29.991 cars, or 3. , and an increase above the 
same week in 1942 of 12.561 cars or 1 

Loading of revenue for t veek of 
or 1.3% below preced ek. 
llaneous freight loading totaled 365,745 
below the preceding week, but an increase 
corresponding week in 1943. 
of merchandise less than carload lot 
a decrease 3.090 cars below the preceding 
ease of 5,314 cars above the corresponding week 


ing week ended 


ort revent 
as 
oe 
6° 
he 12 decreased 


freight Feb. 


10,813 Calis, the we 
7,884 cars 


above the 


ing 
decrease of 
1.569 cars 


cars, a 
oOo! 


freight totaled 
week, but | 
in 1943. 


Loading 
99.385 
inc! 
Coal loading amounted to 187,352 cars, 
above the preceding week, and an increase 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 


cars, of 


an 
an 
of 8,9 above 


37 cars 


54,352 cars, decrease | 


of 918 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 6,137 cars | 


the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Feb. 12, 
totaled 38,191 cars, a decrease of 647 cars below the preceding week 
but an increase of 5.374 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Live stock loading amounted to 14,814 cars, a decrease of 522 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,372 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone 
leading of live stock for the week of Feb. 12, totaled 10.808 cars, 
a decrease of 234 cars below the preceding week, but an increase 
of 2,613 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 44,600 cars, a decrease of 1,671 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 6,276 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 13,964 cars, a decrease of 907 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 61 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted 
below the preceding week, 
corresponding week in 1943. 

All districts reported increases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1943 except the Southern and Southwestern. All dis- 
tricts reported increases compared with 1942 except the Eastern, 
Southern and Northwestern. 


above 


a decrease of 3] 
of 553 cars below 


15,050 cars. 
and a decrease 


to cars 


ihe 


1944 
795,477 
806,075 
795,262 


1943 
.531,811 
755,514 
765,271 


1942 
3,858,479 
783,962 


5 Weeks 
Week of 
Week of 


January ro 
February 5 
February 12 


of 


Total 5,397,814 5,052,596 5,4: 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Feb. 12, 1944. 
During the period 84 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED FEB. 12 

Total Loads 

Received from 

Connections 


1944 1943 | 


1,540 1,280 
283 187 
14,758 14,597 
2,078 2,046 
43 55 
2,221 
12,823 
10,188 


Total Revenue 

Freight Loaded 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 
Ann Arbor - 261 262 
Bangor & Aroostook 2,153 2,450 
Boston & Maine_____-_-_-_- .414 5,920 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville ,422 ,353 
Centra! Indiana 29 38 
Central Vermont 891 
Delaware & Hudson________- - 5,366 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western____ 558 
Detroit & Mackinac 5 210 
Detroit, Tol edo & Ironton 808 
292 
2,054 
867 
184 
966 
,305 
2,457 
451 
2.624 
3,495 
478 
,018 
7,189 
448 
7,374 
,261 
735 
360 
798 
296 
5,799 
4,942 


Railroads 


1942 
661 
,959 
,229 
,393 
25 
,342 
»,609 
,923 
277 
2,293 
307 
,222 
508 
208 
.702 
,737 
3,496 
,079 
,799 
5,518 
2,592 
,075 
,132 
530 
7,816 
,345 
550 
391 
662 
491 
5,722 
543 


11,835 | 
10,544 
111 

2,144 
3,609 
Grand Trunk Western 8,733 
Lehigh & Hudson River 

Lehigh & New England 

Lehigh Valley 

Maine Central 

Monongahela 
‘Montour 

New York Central Lines____.__-_----_ - 
N. Y.. N. H. & Hartford 

New York, Ontario & Western__ 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___----. 
N Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


1,560 


4,022 

359 

24 

57,002 57,363 
18,415 7 
2,640 
17,245 
2,533 
8,005 
8,161 
29 

252 
2,683 
1,032 
12,567 
4,843 


Pittsburg & Shawmut__--_-_-----_-. = 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North___----- —_ 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


Wheeling er). ~ 





151,249 ,136 239,116 





atin a asicasapdiae va eile 








Allegheny District— 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
EES 0 EO Sa ees ve 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 

Buffalo Creek & Gauley 

Cambria & Indiana 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 
oI, - YW Eee: it I as a 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania 

Ligonier Valley 

Long Island 

Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
Pennsy!vania System 

Reading Co 

ne Cee gc eens a 
Western Maryland__ 


Total___ 


780 
38,898 
3,331 
316 
2,069 
6,617 
488 
252 

98 


734 1,321 
39,253 28,402 28,531 
3,153 1,580 ple iy 9 | 
303 4 3 
1,964 10 
7,583 22,318 
619 73 
321 
119 
948 873 
1,552 1,769 
74.106 77,762 
14,536 16,141 
20,955 20,126 
3,958 3,987 


4 
20,674 
75 


58 
3,745 
2,696 
66,174 
31,571 

4,515 
14,930 


27 
3,865 
2,502 


14,303 








168,844 174,707 177,411 17 70,303 











Pocahontas District— 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 
Virginian__-_ 


Total__ 


29,8384 
22,753 
4.886 


3,566 
20,920 
3,953 


12,162 
8,246 
2,299 


7,881 
2,147 








57,523 
Lee 


48,439 22,707 21,080 | 


a meena | 











increase of 4.210 cars | 
the | 


782,701 | 


25,142 | 


2,102 | 


19,055 | 
3,062 | 


12,146 | 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1944 1943 

373 336 
2,692 2,479 


1,575 1,409 


Ratlroads Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1944 : 


315 


Southern District— 


alabama, Tennessee & Northern 

Atl. & W. E W.R.R. of Ala 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line__.____ ; 31 : 11,581 10,628 
Central of Georgia__. 3,697 4.01 9S 5,207 4.830 
Charleston & Western Carol ina 355 1,846 1,651 
Clinchfield___ 3.951 2'933 
Columbus & Greenv ille E = 320 "205 
Durham & Southern 921 50t 
Florida East Coast_ 2 012 684 
Gainesville Midland "147 97 
Georgia_____ 2,5 2.6: 9 
Georgia & Florida_ ar 537 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 4 460 414 
[llinois Central System 18,213 268 

| Louisville & Nashville... 11.977 6 
! Macon, Dublin & neem ag "954 
Mississippi Central____ 645 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._ 4,942 
Norfolk Southern 11834 
1,878 


11,944 
9,905 
26,114 
1,091 
1,072 





124,667 129,064 








| 
| 


Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
| Chicago, Milw., 


14,213 
3,514 
10,487 
4,076 
279 
635 
11,292 
120 
5,304 
966 

74 
2,337 
*3,910 
5,471 
796 
2,746 


12,403 
3,066 
10,428 
3,612 
297 
526 
10,855 
115 
4,695 
882 

49 
2,033 
3,223 
4,213 
444 
2,946 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 





66,220 








Central Western District— 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System______ saints 20,571 
3,031 
537 
17,526 
2,767 
11,845 
2,300 
748 
3,705 
909 
1,007 
1,753 
870 
2,068 
960 

27 
26,289 
268 
13,565 
608 
1,961 


20,877 
3,300 
529 
17,058 
3,055 
11,784 
3,006 
747 
2,651 
532 
1,170 
2,068 
1,159 
1,988 
957 
10 
27,252 
275 
14,838 
358 
2,119 


2,919 
481 
20,559 
2,871 
11,670 
2,761 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Colorado & Southern 785 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 3,534 
| Denver & Salt Lake 927 
Fort Worth & Denver City___- 787 
[llinois Terminal 1,949 
Fe RE ii cancscaceissainalls ceslomeeincias anes aie 967 
} Nevada Northern. 1,896 
812 
13 
29,850 
380 
| acifi } 15,220 





677 
,459 





2,018 113,315 115,743 96,207 








| Southwestern District— 


| Burlington-Rock Island 275 
be. dO Bt ee ee ,832 
| International-Great Northern ,930 
| Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 252 
| Kansas City Southern 5,466 
asia Pc centchicraaerenes 3,208 

| Litchfield & Madison 322 
| Midland Valley 807 
Y ReleeOuts @ ATaenens.... ook. ne neno~os 215 
| Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines___-_-_~- 5,395 
Missouri Pacific ,745 
Quanah Acme & Pacific 116 
St. Louis-San Francisco ,199 
St. Louis Southwestern 2,961 
Texas & New Orleans 3,452 
Texas & Pacific ,465 
71 

19 


124 
4,666 
2,338 

357 
3,464 
2,621 

325 

500 

229 
4,995 

16,618 

109 
8,753 
3,407 
7,514 
4,026 

139 

29 


498 
2,578 
4,004 
1,189 
2,592 
2,717 
1,233 

437 

451 
4,910 

21,358 
340 
10,227 
7,212 
5,680 
8,256 
58 

44 


683 
6,651 
3,414 

357 
4,920 
3,934 

319 

654 

141 
6,147 

16,723 

113 
9,140 
3,634 

13,348 
3,872 
85 

27 


165 
2,489 
3,507 

989 
2,586 
2,382 
1,005 

271 

411 
6,931 

18,563 

180 
8,908 
6,574 
5,628 
8,206 

36 
92 





2,730 74,162 60,064 73,784 68,923 








*Previous week’s figures. 





Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures recelved by us from the National 


-| Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 


paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 

STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 

Unfilled 
Orders 


Remaining 
Tons 


608,782 


Production 
Tons 


Orders Percent of Activity 
Received 
Tons 


172,441 


Period 
1943—Week Ended 


Nov. 


Current Cumulative 
147,467 





14 9 | 


62,889 | 
29,636 | 
4,811 | 


| Jan. 


| Jan. 


11,052 | 


608,893 
587,715 
578,434 
602,789 
600,323 
589,659 
569,689 


149,295 
146,286 
142,136 
149,803 
148,826 
148,431 
136,120 


153,126 
126,726 
134,959 
177,664 
146,662 
139,654 
119,487 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
a Se eae 
tag 

92,328 
138,381 
146,596 
140,457 
147,423 


589,815 
612,043 
614,215 
602,930 
597,011 


121,212 
160,567 
153,097 
131,940 
145,735 
Feb 185,069 151,102 628,048 

| Feb. 154,797 151,870 630,449 

Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
| not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 92 


1,233 Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers 
119,039 | 





!Pebruary — 





NYSE Odd-Lot Trading. 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Feb. 
14 a summary for the week ended 
Feb. 5 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for the odd-lot ac- 
count of all odd-lot dealers and 
specialists who handled odd lots 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, continuing a series of 
current. figures being published 
by the Commission. The figures 


72 | are based upon reports filed with 
| the Commission 
| dealers and specialists. 


by the odd-lot 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 
ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON ‘THE 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Feb. 5, 1944 
Total 
for Week 

19,243 
491,952 
$20,173,795 


(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of orders 
Number of shares 
Dollar value 
Odd-Lot Purchases 
Dealers— 
(Customers’ Sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 
Customers’ total 


Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short 
*Customers’ other 
Customers’ total 

Dollar value 


Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


by 


261 
16,634 
16,895 


sales 
sales 
sales 


sales 
Sales_ 
Sales 


8,413 
428,965 
437,378 

$14,764,370 


160 
127,470 


Total sales 


Round-lot Purchases by 
Dealers— 
Number of shares 173,240 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.’’ tSales to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to 
liquidate a long position which is less 
po 94 a round lot are reported with ‘‘other 
Sales.”’ 


Market Transactions 
In Govis. For January 


Market transactions in direct 
and guaranteed securities of the 
Government for Treasury invest- 
ment and other accounts resulted 
in net sales of $9,924,000 during 
January, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau announced on 
Feb. 15. In December there were 
net purchases of $4,800.000. 


The following tabulation shows 
the Treasury’s transactions in 
Government securities for the last 
two years: 

1942— 
February $29,280,000 

5,814.450 

300,000 

16,625 


purchased 
purchased 
purchased 
purchased 
sold 
sold 
sold 
sold 
sold 
purchases 
purchases 


September _ 

October 
Navember 
December 


1943— 
January 


No sales or 
No sales or 


sold 
sold 
sold 
purchased 
sold 
sold 
sold 
sold 
sold 
purchases 
sold 
purchased 


$14,500,000 
90,300,000 
72,927,750 
400,000 
35,200,000 
145,768,000 
67,757,200 
15,800,000 
2,651,600 
_No sales or 
$5.000.000 
4,800,000 


March 

April —- 
may .... 
Ga 
a 
August ___ 
September 
October 
November —_ 
December 


1944—. 
January 


Part of San Paulo Coffee 
Realization Loan Retired 


J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corporation announces that an ad- 
ditional £440,100 nominal amount 
of the Sterling issue and $1,546,- 
000 nominal amount of the Dol- 
lar issue of the State of San Paulo 
7% Coffee Realization Loan of 
1930 have been retired through 
the sinking fund. The bonds have 
been cancelled, leaving £5,171,600 
of the Sterling Tranche and $13,- 
100,000 of the Dollar Tranche out- 
standing. It is also announced: 

“According to advices received 
from Banco de Commercio e In- 
dustria de Sao Paulo, S. A., Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, after the release of 
pledged coffee in proportion to. 
the bonds so retired. there remain 
1,244,082 bags of Government cof- 
fee and 5,492,440 bags of planters 
coffee pledged for the loan.” 


9,924,000 sold 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


S. Sloan Colt, President of 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 
announced on Feb. 15 the election 
of W. Earle Blakeley as an As- 
sistant Vice-President, at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors, held 
that day. Mr. Blakeley was born 
in Ottawa in 1903 and became a 
citizen of the United States in 
1930. He was associated with the 
Bank of Montreal from 1919 to 
1923. In that year he joined the 
National Bank of Commerce, De- 
troit, remaining with that bank 
throughout various mergers until 
it became a part of the Guardian 
National Bank, of which Mr. 
Blakeley was a Vice-President 
and with which he remained un- 
til 1933. Upon the organization of 
the National Bank of Detroit in 
1933, Mr. Blakeley joined that 
bank as Assistant Vice-President, 
organizing the bank’s credit de- 
partment and for the past two 


vears has been an active lending | 


officer. He became Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Bank of De- 
troit in 1939, resigning from that 
‘position in January, 1944. 


Harry E. Ward, Chairman of 
Irving Trust Co. of New York, 
announced the promotion on 


Feb. 17 of Frank E. Fischer from 


Assistant Vice-President to Vice- | 
has been | 
with the Irving Trust| 
the | 


President. Mr. Fischer 
associated 
Co. and the 


Columbia Trust 


predecessor 
Co.—since 

In order to take care 
growing number of transactions 
pertaining to special checking ac- 
counts, personal 


1917. 





announced that, 
21, the transactions pertaining to 


these services will be handled on | 
the main floor of 43 Beaver St.,| 


where complete new banking fa- 
cilities have been installed. These 
premises are located two doors 


east of the bank’s principal office | 


at 55 Broad Street. 


Manufacturers Trust Co. of New 
York on Feb. 18, drew by 
14,886 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred stock for redemption on 


March 24, 1944, at $50 per share, ; 


plus the accumulated dividend of 
38 cents per share from Jan. 16 
to the date of redemption. Notice 
of the redemption has been mailed 
to those whose shares have been 
selected, and copies of the certifi- 
cate numbers for the shares drawn 
are available at the office of the 
company. 


William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., 
has been elected a trustee of The 
Bank for Savings in the City of 
New York. Mr. Morgan is Chair- 
man of the Board of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge Freezing and Cold 
Storage Co. His father was a 
trustee of The Bank for Savings 
from 1919 to 1941. 





C. Arthur Kenney was appointed 
an Assistant Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the company held 
Feb. 17, 1944. Mr. Kenney has 
been with the company since Jan- 
uary, 1933, and is assigned to the 
Corporate Trust Department at 


the company’s New York office. | 


26 Broad Street, New York City. 


Frederick H. Viemeister, an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Brooklyn 
Trust Co., has been elected a Di- 
rector of the East Brooklyn Sav- 
ings & Loan Association of Brook- 
lyn, New York, it was announced 
on Feb. 17 by Clifford F. Post, 
President of the Association. Mr. 
Viemeister is Regional Supervisor 
of Brooklyn Trust Co. branch of- 
fices in the Broadway region of 
Brooklyn. He also is Treasurer of 
the Broadway Merchants Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





The New York State Banking 
Department reported on Feb. 10 
that it had given its approval to a 
certificate of change of name of 


of the! 


loans and the | 
sale of War Bonds and stamps, | 
Manufacturers Trust Co. recently | 
beginning Feb. | 


lot | 


the Morris Plan Industrial Bank 
of Binghamton, N. Y., to “the In- 
dustrial Bank of Binghamton. 


Feb. 18 marked the 80th anni- 


of Jersey City, N. J. It was on 
Feb. 18, 1864, at a time when new 
credit facilities had been made 
necessary by the Civil War, that 
the bank opened its doors at 1] 
Exchange Place, the site it still 
occupies. Operating under the| 


same name it has had ever since | 


it was organized, the First Na- 
tional Bank has enjoyed uninter- 


rupted growth in both size and 
prestige. Eighty years ago the 
bank occupied only one room, 


which was rented, and had a capi- 
tal of $200,000. Today I Exchange 
Place is a 10-story building, and 
ithe bank, in addition to operating 


three branches, has total assets of | 


more than $88,060,000. Nationwide 
depressions have had little effect 
on the continued progress of the 
bank, and the payment of divi- 
dends has been’ uninterrupted 
since the year it was founded. In 
an anniversary message to the of- 
ficers and employees, Kelley 
Graham, President, expressed his 
appreciation for their loyalty. 


Nineteen of the bank’s personnel, | 


including Mr. Graham, have 


served 20 years or more. 


Max Perlman was elected Presi- 
dent of the Washington Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors on 
| Jan. 28, it is learned from the 
| Pittsburgh “Post Gazette.” which 
stated that he succeeds the late 
William C. McEldowney. 

Mr. Perlman has been associated 
with the institution for 40 years. 
|serving for the past 30 years as 
Treasurer. 

At the same meeting, Charles H. 
i Sachs and former State Senator 
| Frank J. Harris were elected Vice- 
| Presidents. 


| 





It is announced by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System that the State 
Savings Bank of Escanaba, Mich., 
a State member bank of the Re- 
serve System, has changed its title 
to State Bank of Escanaba. 

The American National Bank of 
Pensacola, Fla., announces with 
regret the death of its Vice- 
President, Charles W. Lamar, on 
Feb. 13. 





At the regular meeting on Feb. 
15 of the board of directors of 
; Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, of Los Angeles, the follow- 
ing promotions were announced: 
L. G. Brittingham, former Assis- 
tant Vice-President, to Vice- 
| President; H. W. Brown, former 
| Junior Vice-President and 
|Manager, Hollywood - McCadden 
| branch, was elected a Vice-Pres- 
|ident; E. M. Peterson was pro- 
'moted from Assistant Secretary 
| to Assistant Trust Officer; B. A. 
| Steen, manager Broadway office, 
| was elected a Junior Vice-Pres- 
| ident; Ford Prior, former Assis- 
|tant Cashier, was elected Assis- 
| tant Vice-President, Hill Street 
|office; G. Leo Hess, Assistant 
| Cashier, was promoted to Junior 
| Vice-President; John C. Hender- 
son, elected Junior Vice-President 
;}and manager, Maywood branch; 
|B. F. Vogel elected Junior Vice- 
| President and manager, Pico- 
|Figueroa branch; W. D. Bower 
|elected Junior Vice-President and 
; manager, Wilmington branch. 
_Frank L. Beach was elected per- 
| sonnel director. 


| In recognition of the part that 
|; women play in banking today, the 
_directors of the bank promoted 
|two bank women: Mildred Rob- 
;erts, former Assistant Cashier, 
| was elected Junior Vice-Pres- 
|ident; and Irene Parsons, Secre- 
|tary to President H. D. Ivey and 
| Secretary of the bank’s Executive 
Committee, was elected Assistant 
Cashier of the bank. Both have 
spent many years with the organi- 
zation. Miss Roberts, with the 





Principal Features Of AIB War Conference 
In St. Louis In June Announced By Colby 


The principal features of the 


ence to be held by the American 


program for the wartime confer- 
Institute of Banking in St. Louis, 


Mo., June 6 to 8, have been announced by David L. Colby, President 
versary of the First National Bank ; of the Institute, who is Assistant Vice-President of the Boatmen’'s 


National Bank in St. Louis. 
conference in Chicago last year, 
neeting, the conference to be 
held in St. Louis will transact the 
Institute’s essential business and 
thus will serve as its 42nd annual 
meeting. 

The program is being stream- 
lined to fit into two-and-a-half 
days of rapid-fire business ses- 
|sions, the annual national public 
| speaking contest, for the A. P. 
| Giannini Educational Endowment 
Prizes, a dinner and the annual 
caucus, followed by a dance spon- 
jsored by the St. Louis Chapter of 
| the Institute. 

The Institute’s Executive Coun- 
cil, according to an official an- 
|nouncement which has been sent 
|to national, chapter, and study 
‘group officers, has established a 
| five-fold purpose for the confer- 
j}ence and has recommended that 
| attendance be restricted in com- 
|pliance with recommendations of 
‘the Office of Defense Transpor- 
| tation. 

The purposes for which the con- 
|ference will be held are: To re- 
iview the educational problems 
|confronting chapter leaders so 
ithat an educational program de- 
| signed to help banks in the train- 
|ing of new and upgraded employ- 
ees can be effected; to review ad- 
| ministrative problems confronting 
|chapter leaders in order that the 
| most effective methods of present- 
|ing and publicizing such an edu- 
| cational program can be achieved; 
to review the progress of the Job 
Instructor Training (JIT) Pro- 
zgram which is considered essential 
to the war effort; to review 
broad overall training needs oft 
banks for the next several years 


cational program to cover those 
needs; to elect the Institute’s offi- 
cers for the ensuing year and 
transact other official business of 
the Institute. 

In full realization of the bur- 
dens being placed by wartime re- 
quirements upon the nation’s 
transportation facilities, the an- 
nouncement points cut, thre Execu- 
tive Council has recommended 
that chapters and study groups 
with a membership of 100 or less 
be limted to two delegates to the 
conference. 


Under the Executive Council's 
recommendations, chapters with a 
membership of 100 or more, are 
to be permitted one additional 
delegate for each 100 additional 
members or fraction thereof, with 
the exception that no chapter will 
be permitted to send more than 
ten delegates. 


Moreover, the announcement 
says the Council recommends that 
delegates representing chapters 
and study groups are to have full 





authority to cast the number of 
votes to which the chapters or 
study they represent are entitled. 
Registration of non-delegates is to 
be permitted, and they are to re- 
ceive the same privileges as dele- 
gates, with the exception of the 
right to vote. 





—~ 


bank since 1915, is a_ past 
President, Association of Bank 
Women, member National Wom- 
en’s Party, and a member of 
Business and Professional Women 
of Los Angeles 


‘of Commerce. Miss’ Parsons, 
President of National Business 
and Professional Women of Los 
Angeles, has been recently ap- 
pointed General Chairman to or- 
ganize a Women’s Division of the 


opment. 

The directors 
the appointment of H. H. Chris- 
tensen, Vice-President. Mr. 





| Christensen is head of the bank’s | 
| enlarged consumer 
'‘ department. 


credit 


|and to plan for an adequate edu- |° 


and Women’s | 
Auxiliary, Los Angeles Chamber | 


Committee for’ Economic Devel- | 


also confirmed |, 


loan | 


As was the case at the Institute’s wartime 


which served as its 4lst annual 
. Batt od ; ee 

The outline for the conference 
program follows: June 6, First 
Business Session and National 
Public Speaking Contest; June 7, 
Educational Conference and Chap- 
ter Administration Conference; 
June 8, Second Business Session. 

Headquarters for the conference 
will be the Statler Hotel. How- 
ever, delegates will also be regis- 
tered at the nearby Lennox and 


Mayfair Hotels, owing to the 
shortage of hotel accommodations. 
mm 


‘Must Relieve Labor 
Shortage In Chicago 
War Plants: McNutt 


Vigorous measures must be 
taken within the next mionth to 
provide war production employers 
of Chicago with enough labor to 
enable them to fulfill their con- 
tracts on time, Paul V. McNutt, 
Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, announced on Feb. 2. 
Mr. McNutt added: 

“Many manufacturers already 
have failed to meet delivery dates 
and there is imminent danger 
that others will be unable to 


maintain their production sched- | 


ules unless the entire community 
unites in solving its manpower 
problems. Failure to keep in step 
with the national effort will be 
a serious blow to the war pro- 
gram. 


the | 


| “Unless industry’s demand for 
labor can be met,” Mr. McNutt 
i\said, “Chicago will be declared 
critical area on 
classified in Group I, that group 
of areas in which the labor mar- 


ia 





ket is admittedly so tight as to 
permit of no further expansion 


of activities.” He explained that 
the immediate result of such clas- 
sification would mean the with- 
holding of all new war contracts 
and the refusal to renew those 
expiring unless facilities are of 
such a character that they can not 
be found somewhere else. 


“Our local WMC organization, 
with the assistance of Mayor 
Kelly’s special committee, is in- 
| creasing its efforts to balance 
labor supply and labor demand 
iin Chicago,” Mr. McNutt said. 
“Our two years of experience 
'makes it plain that the success of 
'a local manpower program rests 
on the degree of community 
|awareness and cooperation.” 

' The advises from the WMC fur- 
ther said: 

|. “Chicago, the nation’s third most 
important war production center, 


| 
| 





.| where the dollar volume of con- 


| tracts—$6,500,000,000 or 4.5% 
‘the nation’s total—is 
| only by Detroit and Los Angeles,” 
Mr. McNutt explained, “is lagging 
| particularly 
| number 
| Among these are aircraft engines 
| and parts, heavy machinery and 
|electronic equipment. 

“One of the principal reasons 
for lagging production,” 
McNutt said, “has been the in- 
ability of employers to obtain 
|adequate working staffs. Chi- 
cago, he pointed out, has been 


of 





iron and steel, heavy machinery, 
food and clothing, to war produc- 
tion. The construction of new 
| war facilities is just nearing com- 
pletion and the staffing of these 
establishments has just begun. 
'Chicago, he said, “now is in the 
same position Detroit was in the 
|spring of 1943 and Los Angeles 
in the summer of 1943. 

“By March 1, 94,600 additional 
workers must be employed to 
,meet the demands of expanding 






March 1 and} 


exceeded | 


in the output of a's 
of vitally needed items. | 


Mr. | 


relatively late in converting its} 
peacetime industries, especially in | 


programs and to provide replace- 
ments for men taken into the 
armed forces. By May this number 
will be increased to 117,000, The 
labor supply in sight shows only 
59,000 by March 1. The most op- 
timistic estimates of the potential 
labor supply, he said, leave mini- 
mum shortages of 37,600 men by 
March 1 and 40,500 by May 1. 
These deficits, the Chairman 
pointed out, may .be even greater 
since overs two-thirds of the total 
labor supply consists of potential 
reserves of housewives and trade 
and service workers. Included in 
the sources of potential supply 
are the layoffs which may be ex- 
pected in the construction and 
manufacturing industries; trans- 
fers from trade and service in- 
dustries; the thousands of youths 
and housewives who have not, 
heretofore, been employed and a 
comparitively small number of 
those who will commute from 
other communities. 

“As an indication of the diffi- 
culties employers are having in 
finding workers, the Chairman 
said that 57 major establishments 
representing 40% of the entire 
labor demand were expected to 
have hired 15,000 workers in No- 
vember and December, 1943. They 
were able to employ only 3,900, 
representing an 80% lag in hiring 
schedules. 


Result Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Feb. 22 that the 
tenders for $1,000,000,000 or there- 
abouts of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Feb. 24 and to mature 
May 25, 1944, which were offered 
on Feb. 18, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Feb. 21. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $1,978,929,000. 

Total accepted, $1,007,481,000 
' (includes $75,003,000 entered on a 
fixed-price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905+; equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
| bids: 

High, 99.910; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
/per annum. 

Low, 99.905: equivalent rate of 








discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 
(45% of the amount bid for at 


the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Feb. 24 in the 
'amount of $1,008,704,000. 

— SE 
Cotton Spinning for Jan. 
The Bureau of Census an- 

nounced on Feb. 19 that according 
to preliminary figures 23,330,852 
cotton spinning spindles were in 
place in the United States on Jan. 
31, 1944, of which 22,217,994 were 
operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 22,596,322 
for December, 22,623,406 for No- 
vember, 22,599,426 for October, 
22,631,338 for September, 22,632,- 
776 for August and 22,935,012 for 
‘January, 1943. The aggregate 
‘number of active spindle hours 
reported for the month was 9,723,- 
/811,079. Based on an activity of 
80 hours per week, the cotton 
spindles in the United States were 
operated during January, 1944, at 
124% capacity. This percentage 
compares, on the same basis, with 
'115.3 for December, 125.3 for No- 
vember, 129.5 for October, 127.5 
for September, 122.5 for August 
and 139.8 for January, 1943. The 
average number of active spindle 
hours per spindle in place for the 


month was 417. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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